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only to crumble under the impact of emerging anti-providential thought. It 
goes on to explore the challenge which the absence of meaning for suffering 
presents to the Judaeo-Christian concept of an omnipotent and infinitely 
good God, and the ways in which themes and doctrines already present in 
the literature on suffering are reshaped and recombined to defend the 
omnipotence and infinite goodness of God. 
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Preface 


This study explores the meaning attributed to suffering by sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century divines and the way in which this meaning changes 
during the course of the seventeenth century. It is based on the premise that 
the meaning attributed to suffering ultimately depends on the prevailing 
‘conception of the order of the universe’ ^ and the kind and degree of signifi¬ 
cance which that order bestows on the individual human life. It then becomes 
possible to read in the meaning attributed to suffering the conception of the 
order of the universe with which it is informed. The ‘dominant’^ explanation 
for suffering in the early decades of the seventeenth century, which can be 
traced back in the literature on suffering at least to the Middle Ages, and 
which focuses on the spiritual benefits of suffering and its role in the 
process of salvation, depends for its acceptability on unwavering belief in 
the intervening providence of God. The diminishing emphasis given to the 
spiritual benefits of suffering during the course of the seventeenth century, 
and the search for alternative explanations which still account for suffering 
in terms of some kind of divine purpose, suggest growing scepticism about 
the providence of God and the extent of his intervention in the world. 

Because the total body of literature on suffering is based on a limited 
number of exceedingly ‘well-worn themes’,^ to explore the change in the 
meaning attributed to suffering either across the literature as a whole, or in 
terms of the ideas and beliefs of individual writers, would involve in prac¬ 
tice an unpalatable amount of repetition. Since the literature as a whole 
consists of a number of longitudinal strands (on spiritual suffering, on 
sickness, on the plague, on poverty, on bereavement, on the art of dying, and 
so on), the most straightforward solution seemed to be to take a longitudinal 
sample in the form of a single strand. The defining motif of the chosen 
sample of the art of suffering is its aim of teaching the sufferer how to deal 
with his suffering ‘accordynge to the word of God’.^^ It was selected on the 
basis of its characteristic formal properties, which make it relatively easy to 
identify, its notable continuity (no decade in the seventeenth century is 
without at least one example), and, above all, its breadth of application. It is 
neither biased towards one particular kind of suffering, nor is it solely 
concerned with the more extreme kinds of suffering which tend to be associ¬ 
ated with early modern England: acute and incurable pain, for example, 
plague, famine, destitution, and premature death. For much of the time it 
focuses on less extreme but not necessarily less unbearable forms of suffer¬ 
ing; difficult marriages, disobedient children, dishonest servants, snubs. 
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sneers, put-downs, loss of face, loss of friendship, loss of good name. It is 
concerned, in other words, with the universal condition of being human in a 
human social world. 

The restricted nature of a single-strand analysis must entail almost by 
definition at least some disadvantages. One minor disadvantage in this study 
is the near-absence in the early decades of the seventeenth century of any 
non-puritan voice. Texts by non-puritans which expound the explanation for 
suffering inherited from the Middle Ages can be found elsewhere in the 
literature, but the embodiment of this explanation in the art of suffering 
accords with the strenuous, highly schematic and ‘voluntaristic’ practical 
divinity which is the particular province of puritanism, and it appears almost 
exclusively in works by puritan writers. On the other hand, since the process 
of searching the columns of Pollard and Redgrave’s Short-title catalogue for 
treatises on suffering by title with which this study began produced an 
overwhelmingly puritan list, had any other strand been selected as the 
sample it would have shown a similar if perhaps less extreme puritan bias. 
The puritans’ ‘doctrinally indistinguishable’ but more fervently and person¬ 
ally applied belief in the ‘decipherability’ of divine providence,^ which is 
linked inextricably with their affective pastoral approach, is reflected in the 
literature as a whole. Seventeenth-century audiences would no doubt have 
appreciated the satirical but entirely apt name of Tribulation Wholesome 
which Ben Jonson gave to his ‘Anabaptist’ minister in The Alchemist in 
1610. Where the searching-by-title process necessarily fails is in finding all 
the relevant texts. There can be no doubt that texts were left behind in the 
catalogue, either because their titles were not in themselves significant or 
simply through oversight, which also deserve a place in the sun. It is more 
than possible, for example, that there is a gap at the beginning of the history 
of the puritan treatises on the life of faith in Chapter 3. The ease with which 
William Gouge writes in The whole-armor of God (1616) on the subject of 
knowing and meditating on the promises and applying them to our particu¬ 
lar needs, suggests very strongly that he is repeating a set of ideas which 
would already be familiar to his readers, but it has not been possible to find 
an earlier source. 

What may be a rather more serious disadvantage is the exclusion from the 
study of almost all other texts on suffering, which raises the possibility that 
the results of the analysis depend on some unique and peculiar quality in the 
selected strand. In fact any strand, or any cross-sectional analysis repeated 
over time, would produce the same overall result, although under the condi¬ 
tions imposed by the decision to analyse a single strand this has to remain a 
matter of assertion, not of proof. It is certainly true, however, that the strand 
of the art of suffering telescopes the profound shift in thought and feeling 
represented by the new ‘conception of the order of the universe’ rather more 
sharply and rather more dramatically than an overall view of the literature 
would allow. The ‘closed and programmatic world of language and experi¬ 
ence’^ represented by the puritan texts on the art of suffering in the first part 
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of the seventeenth century has an internal momentum which allows it to 
persist in the face of the encroaching tide of anti-providential thought. 
Equally because it is a ‘closed and programmatic world’ it is unable to 
compromise with anti-providentialism, and its collapse, when it comes, is 
both sudden and almost complete. But even at the end of the seventeenth 
century it is possible to find treatises elsewhere in the literature, such as 
Nathaniel Vincent’s ‘discourse concerning the good which comes out of the 
evil of affliction’,^ which explain suffering solely in terms of the spiritual 
benefit of the suffering individual, and which show little or no evidence of 
the influence of providential disbelief. 

The existence of only a limited number of exceedingly ‘well-worn themes’ 
in the literature on suffering is linked with the almost endemic habit of 
borrowing as a way of producing a text. Borrowing is never castigated 
because originality is not desired. Seventeenth-century divines were encour¬ 
aged to record ‘things ... necessarie and worthie to be obserued’ in their 
notebooks (known as commonplace books) so that they would ‘alwaies 
haue in a readines both old and new’.^ Noteworthy pieces of information 
could come from a variety of different sources. Alongside the bibles, dic¬ 
tionaries, concordances, catechisms, books of annotations, commentaries, 
church histories, acts and canons of the councils, and ‘[ajnalytical exposi¬ 
tions for the ... unfolding of the Scriptures’, which Richard Bernard 
recommends for fledgling divines, are published commonplace books, the 
epistles of the Church Fathers, the Book of Martyrs, and, for those who are 
‘fitly prepared and armed with the sound knowledge of the truth’, the rather 
more controversial works of the schoolmen.^ The recommendation to keep a 
commonplace book, however, does little more than fix in print a custom of 
long standing. For example, Cyprian’s account of the effect of impatience 
on the history of the world appears without acknowledgment in Richard 
Whitford’s The boke of pacience, which was printed in 1541.*® St Basil’s 
comparison between a man raging against the secondary causes of his 
suffering and a dog biting the stone thrown at it when it cannot bite the 
thrower of the stone appears without acknowledgment in William Hughe’s 
The troubled mans medicine (1546) and in Otto Werdmueller’s A spyrytuall 
and moost precyouse pearle (1550).'* The passage in The city of God in 
which Augustine explains why the good suffer as well as the wicked appears 
without acknowledgment in The rote or myrour of consolacyon & conforte, 
printed in 1496;*^ while Cicero’s mechanical illustration of the already 
conventional argument from design for the existence of God appears, again 
without acknowledgment, in Roger Hutchinson’s The image of God (1550).*^ 
What we cannot know is the extent to which the later writers used the 
original primary source. They may very well have used a secondary source: 
a published book of commonplaces, for example, or a compilation of ex¬ 
tracts from the works of the philosophers, or a text by a fellow-writer. 
Furthermore, many ‘things ... necessary and worthy to be obserued’ achieved 
in time the status of a proverb, or even truism, to be pulled whenever 
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necessary out of ‘the air of the time’.*‘^ This is certainly true of Basil’s simile 
of the dog biting the stone, which is given proverbial status in Tilley’s A 
dictionary of the proverbs in England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It is even more true of the ‘clockwork universe’ simile, for 
which Cicero’s working model is only one source. The earliest clocks often 
demonstrated the movements of the planets as well as divisions of time; and 
there is an obvious homology between the way in which the Ptolemaic- 
Aristotelian universe was believed to function, the wheels of Ezekiel 1:15-16, 
and the operating mechanism of a clock. Perhaps the earliest example of the 
clockwork universe simile can be found in the works of Nicholas Oresmus, 
Bishop of Lisieux, who died in 1382.^^ By the seventeenth century it had 
achieved the status of a thundering cliche. It is employed in defence of 
God’s providence by Martin Fotherby,*^ John Preston, Samuel Willard,*^ 
Richard Sibbes, Thomas Watson, John Wilkins, Thomas Crane, Samuel 
Blackerby, Ezekiel Hopkins, and John Flavell, no doubt among many oth¬ 
ers. Samuel Willard also uses it in conjunction with the doctrine of original 
sin to explain the apparent flaws in the providence of God.^® William Perkins 
uses it to justify the hierarchical organization of society and the inescapable 
obligation which lies upon us all to labour diligently in the work of our 
temporal calling. Jeremiah Burroughes uses it to justify submission to the 
will of God.^‘ The clockwork universe simile is more usually associated 
with the deistic universe of the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: 
Westfall, for example, has suggested that it first came to prominence in the 
works of the scientist Robert Boyle (1627-91).^^ In reality, however, it is 
simply one of many well-known and well-used scraps of content taken from 
a vast and in many cases extremely long-lived common store, whose famili¬ 
arity perhaps served to conceal even from the writers themselves the extent 
of the erosion of providential belief. 

The search for as many different sources as possible became, almost inevi¬ 
tably, part of the process of producing this book. It is one thing to realize, 
however, that no scrap of content in any sixteenth- or seventeenth-century text 
on suffering will in the end be original to that writer, and another thing to find 
the original source. Most discoveries were a matter of serendipity - the most 
serendipitous, perhaps, being the discovery of the Augustinian theme that God 
is the objective happiness of man in a guide to T.S. Elliot’s The waste land 
with missing pages picked up in an Oxfam shop for £1.00.^^ The sources 
given here have at best a distinctly patchy effect, with gaps which another 
researcher would no doubt have filled with astonished ease; and it is of course 
impossible to bring to light the literary chain which links sources and subse¬ 
quent texts. One thing only is certain, which is all the suggested sources can 
indicate, and all they are intended to convey: whatever anyone writes on the 
subject of suffering in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, somebody, 
somewhere, will have written it already. What matters in the end is the 
familiarity of the material and the way in which it was subtly and perhaps 
unconsciously reshaped to accommodate the decay of providential belief. 
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Three secondary sources in particular made major contributions to the 
conceptualization of this study and should be duly and gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged, even if they do not figure largely in the text. The first is Peter 
Berger’s The social reality of religion for its concept of the sacred cosmos, 
which man produces, which he invests with suprahuman authority and 
power, and which allows him to attribute meaning to suffering by locating it 
within a ‘cosmic frame of reference’. The second is Erich Fromm’s The fear 
of freedom for its argument about the relationship between the ambiguous 
freedom characteristic of the dawn of capitalism at the end of the Middle 
Ages and the emergence of Luthero-Calvinism, which has many parallels 
with the argument in this study about the relationship between anti- 
providentialism and explanations for suffering in terms of a quasi-Calvinist 
God. The third source is Pierre Macherey’s opaque but fascinating A theory 
of literary production for the argument that it is the silences in a text (those 
things which the text does not say) which provide the key to whatever the 
text has to say.^"^ 

I make no apology for using the gender-biased words ‘man’ and ‘men’ to 
represent either the individual human being or men and women in general. 
‘Man’ and ‘men’ were used for these purposes in the seventeenth century 
both in poetry and in prose. To struggle for euphemisms or to substitute the 
clumsy ‘men-and-women’ would be to impose an anachronistic degree of 
political correctness on seventeenth-century texts. 

This study self-evidently began life as a PhD thesis. My thanks are due to 
all those who helped to bring it to fruition. 
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Introduction 


The phrase ‘the art of suffering’ is taken from a passage in Richard Baxter’s 
The saints everlasting rest, where Baxter answers a complaint from a puta¬ 
tive reader that it is intolerable to have to suffer at the hands of a fellow-saint: 
‘Till thou hast learned to suffer from a saint, as well as from the wicked, and 
to be abused by the godly as well as the ungodly, never look to live a 
contented or comfortable life, nor ever think thou hast truly learned the art 
of suffering.’ Baxter is the only known writer to employ this phrase, but the 
headings which other writers on the art of suffering use to describe their 
texts carry the same sense of an art or skill to be put into practice by the 
sufferer; ‘THE PREPARATION TO THE crosse, and howe it muste be 
paciently borne’; 'How to Hue by faith in the times of trouble and 
aduersitie ... ’; 'How to walke as in Gods sight, vnder crosses in all aduersitie '; 
or ‘howe all men should behaue them selues therein, accordynge to the 
word of God’. Only in the second part of the seventeenth century does the 
phrase ‘the art of... ’ appear in texts on the art of suffering, most noticeably, 
perhaps, in the titles of the treatises by Thomas Watson (Ay’tapkeia, or the 
art of divine contentment) and Richard Allestree {The art of contentment 
and The art of patience under all afflictions).^ 

The focus of the art of suffering appears to be the unexceptional kind of 
external affliction which Richard Rogers describes in his Seven Treatises: 
‘by Troubles we do not onely meane great & vnwonted losses, long sick¬ 
nesses, persecutions, and such like: but those also which fall out verie oft 
and commonly, as vnkindnesse and discourtesie in neighbours; vnthriftinesse, 
vnrulinesse and disobedience in children; vnfaithfulnesse and negligence in 
seruants; discommodities and harmes in family matters; with such like...’. 
Similar passages appear in any text on the art of suffering which actually 
names the afflictions with which it deals. This rather more elaborate quota¬ 
tion comes from John Downame’s A gvide to godlynesse: 

By afflictions, I vnderstand all miseries incident vnto this life, which are the 
fruits of sinne, and sent of God, either as punishments vpon the wicked, to 
satisfie the iustice of a seuere ludge, or as chastisements inflicted vpon the 
faithfull, by the hand of a gracious Father, for their correction and amendment. 
All things also which crosse our desires, and doe molest and grieue vs, either in 
their owne nature, or in our opinion and conceit... Afflictions that haue some 
true existence, are of diuers kinds; first, publike, as warres, plague, famine, ill 
gouemement in Magistrates, rebellion and disobedience in subiects, open perse¬ 
cution for the profession of the Truth, suppressing of the Ministery, and the light 
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of the Gospel and such like. Secondly, such as fall out in societies betweene vs 
and others; as vnfaithfull dealing and fraudulent courses, vsed by those who 
commerce with vs, wrongs and oppressions, hard censures and ill reports, 
discourtesie and vnkindnesse from neighbours and friends, with many others of 
like nature. Thirdly, such as are domesticall and in our owne families; as disobe¬ 
dience and vnrulinesse, vnthriftinesse and vntowardnesse; want of loue and 
dutie in our children; crosnesse and frowardnesse, riot and wastefulnesse, negli¬ 
gence and vnfaithfulnesse in seruants, ill successe in our worldly businesse, 
dammage and hurt in houshold commodities and the rest. Finally, such as are 
personall, as sores and sickenesses, pouertie and want of necessaries, exile, 
imprisonment, shame, contempt, losse of goods or friends, with innumerable 
others which are daily incident to the life of man.^ 

Some writers, such as Otto Werdmueller, include spiritual troubles in 
their definition of affliction: 

I Call all that, trouble and affliccyon, whatsoeuer is reputed to be contrary to the 
desyre and appetite of mans nature, as the vnquyete suggestions of the flesh, the 
temptacions of the deuyll, syckenes of body, a wycked and frowarde mate in 
matrimony, to haue disobedient children, vnkynd and vnthan[k]ful frendes, losse 
of goodes, to be depryuyd of any old liberty or priuiledge losse or blemish of 
name and fame, the malyce & displeasure of men, honger, dearth, pestylens, 
warre, imprisonement and death. And in this regyster do I put al kyndes of 
crosses and affliccions, whether they be bodyly or ghostlye, oure own or our 
frendes, priuate & singular or vniuersal & general, pryuy & secret or open & 
manifest, deserued or vndeserued.^ 

Even if spiritual affliction is included, however, the scales are always weighted 
on the side of external affliction. Of the twelve different kinds of suffering 
ranging from the death of a child to the troubles of the Church which 
Thomas Watson identifies in The art of divine contentment, only two can 
properly be defined as spiritual suffering (Townesse’ of spiritual gifts and 
trouble of mind for sin). Of the twenty different kinds of suffering ranging 
from pain and sickness of body to ‘the uncertainty of deliverance here, and 
the fewness of those that shall be saved at last, and the delay of our salva¬ 
tion’ which Richard Baxter identifies in Obedient patience, only five can be 
defined as spiritual suffering (temptation to sin, trouble of conscience, weak¬ 
ness of grace, ‘When God seemeth to deny our Prayers [for grace]’, and 
possibly ‘To lose the preaching of the Gospel, and other ordinary means of 
grace’ 

The art of suffering thus appears to be essentially concerned with exter¬ 
nal, painful events in the life of the individual. These events may be major 
or minor, natural (‘long sicknesse’), financial (‘ill successe in our worldly 
businesse’), political (‘ill gouemement in Magistrates’), religious (persecu¬ 
tion), social (problems with friends or neighbours) or domestic (friction 
between family members). They occur at those points at which either the 
process of the natural world or the process of the socioeconomic system 
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conflicts with the needs and wishes of the individual (‘is contrary to the 
desyre and appetite of mans nature’). But the writer, believing that there is a 
divine purpose in creation in general and in the life of man in particular, 
identifies all these various kinds of painful events as divinely-ordained 
affliction. He traces connections between the individual, his suffering, and 
God. In so doing he imposes order on man’s apparently random experience 
of suffering. He renders it meaningful in terms of some kind of supernatural 
scheme of things. 

What matters rather more than the kind of affliction, however, is the 
effect of affliction on the sufferer’s state of mind. The afflicted feel impa¬ 
tient, disquieted, distracted, vexed, unsettled; they experience frowardness, 
fretfulness, irksomeness, anguish, grief, distrust, discontent. In Otto 
Werdmueller’s deeply poignant phrase, they have ‘combered & troubled 
mindes’.^ It is these feelings, rather than any external affliction, which 
constitute real suffering; and it is this kind of suffering, this inner distress 
caused by painful external circumstances, which is the target of the writer. 
Only if the inner distress is alleviated in some way will the external suffer¬ 
ing be reduced to the level at which it can be borne.^ Thus the writer of the 
art of suffering has a double objective in producing his text: to impose order 
on man’s apparently random experience of suffering by tracing connections 
between God, suffering, and man; and on the basis of these connections to 
teach the sufferer the art of suffering, which is the art of finding relief from 
this distress of mind. 

Making suffering ‘sufferable’ by alleviating the mental distress which it 
entails also has subtle but persistent social implications. The human need to 
impose meaning on the anomy or meaninglessness of suffering coexists 
with the social need to impose constraints on the behaviour of the suffering 
individual.^ If the sufferer can continue to function as an effective, contrib¬ 
uting member of society in spite of his suffering, the society of which he is a 
member can also continue to function. Hence the severity of the penalties 
imposed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries on those who showed the 
most extreme and socially disruptive reactions to suffering, from suicide at 
one end of the continuum to social unrest at the other. ^ In the context of the 
art of suffering there are two contrasting but complementary directions in 
particular which carry social implications, over and above the general in¬ 
struction to bear affliction as ‘directed by the Lord’. On the one hand, the 
sufferer is never allowed to try to bring about any kind of change in his 
external circumstances in order to alleviate his inner distress without some 
kind of warrant from God. Since God has appointed those very circum¬ 
stances which the individual desires to change, any unlawful attempt to 
initiate change is a sin against God.^ Invoking the name of God thus brings 
religious sanctions into play to support the status quo. On the other hand, 
the sufferer is always allowed, and indeed required, to avoid or escape from 
suffering if he can find a lawful way to do so.*® On one level this instruction 
reflects the commonplace answer to those who object to the doctrine of 
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providence on the grounds that it renders all purely human effort null and 
void.^^ On another and more subtle level, since no sixteenth- or seventeenth- 
century society dare risk the unnecessary loss of the effective contributions 
of its members, the same instruction functions as a disincentive against 
voluntary suffering. 

During the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the three 
underlying characteristics of the art of suffering - its aim of attributing 
meaning to suffering by tracing connections between the individual, his 
suffering, and God, its concern with the inner distress caused by external 
suffering, which has both individual and social implications, and its remedy 
for that distress, which is alleviation of the inner feeling without (unlaw¬ 
fully) removing the external cause - remain constant. What changes in this 
period is the nature of the art of suffering itself, or the ‘how’ in ‘how to find 
relief from distress of mind’. In the sixteenth century and in the early 
decades of the seventeenth century it takes one form. In the later decades of 
the seventeenth century it takes another. This does not happen without 
warning; as the analysis of the texts will show, the first form shows signs of 
fossilizing before the second form appears. Nevertheless, the differences 
between the two forms are so striking, and the period of overlap between 
them in terms of first date of publication is so short, that it is possible to 
identify the 1640s as the decade when the second form supersedes the first. 
This radical transformation in the nature of the art of suffering suggests an 
equally radical transformation in the meaning which the writer attributes to 
suffering, and this in turn suggests a radical transformation in the nature of 
the connections which the writer traces between God, suffering, and man. 

So radical a transformation, however, is not something which the writer 
of the art of suffering would choose to impose upon his reader of his own 
accord. Almost without exception, the writer is a divine, a minister of the 
Church, one of the ‘guardians and interpreters of belief in God’.^^ His voice 
is authoritative because of his own status within the Church, and because his 
utterances are supported by, and to a large extent derived from, the utter¬ 
ances of his fellow divines. Insofar as the Church in its pastoral role has a 
collective voice, his is the voice of the Church; and the function of the 
Church as a social institution is to maintain, to conserve, not to initiate or 
revise.This study suggests that the radical transformation in the nature of 
the art of suffering represents a belated response to a long-drawn-out proc¬ 
ess of largely unconscious ideological re-formation or paradigmatic change: 
the kind of change which occurs as new ideas and perceptions emerge at the 
level of that which is ‘felt as “true”’ to impinge upon and eventually reshape 
articulated ideological systems.*^ The Church, to maintain its authority, 
must also maintain a measure of correlation between its utterances and what 
is ‘felt as “true”’. 

What is ‘felt as “true”’ in this context can perhaps best be described as a 
metaphysical universe constituted by connections between God, man and 
created world, which informs and is informed by the utterances of the 
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Church, and which in turn informs man’s consciousness, allowing him to 
know himself as a being dwelling within it. It is the nature of the felt 
connections between God, man and created world which ultimately deter¬ 
mines the explanations for suffering articulated by the Church. The process 
of paradigmatic change which transforms the felt connections between God, 
man and created world can be identified with the glacially slow emergence 
of the ideological phenomenon known as providential disbelief, or anti- 
providentialism, or denial of the providence of God,*^ which eats away at 
the once-certain connections which obtained in the Middle Ages so that they 
gradually become more tenuous, less certain, less clear-cut. The abrupt 
transformation in the nature of the art of suffering, however, suggests the 
burst of energy released at the point of collapse of some kind of dam on the 
tide of ideological change. Here it is attributed to the reactionary forces 
inherent in puritanism, which increases its demands on the old metaphysical 
universe through the art of suffering to the point of dialectical contradiction 
between the utterances of the Church and that which is generally ‘felt as 
‘true’. 


The Doctrine of Providence and Providential UnbelieP^ 

The doctrine of providence which the sixteenth-century Church expounded 
in its pastoral role extends God’s ‘mighty, vnweriable, and continually 
woorking’ government of the world without hesitation to the smallest and 
least esteemed part of his creation: ‘[W]hom [our faith] hath learned to be 
the creatour of al things, it may also forthwith gather to be the perpetuall 
gouernor and preseruer therof: & that not by stirring with an vniuersall 
motion as well the frame of the world as euerie particular part therof: but by 
sustaining, cherishing, & prouiding for euery one of those things which he 
hath created, euen vnto the least sparrow’.*^ The doctrine of providence thus 
locates every event in the life of every individual within the knowledge, will 
and power of God: ‘he ruleth al bi his prouidence, he causeth thunder, 
lighteninge, hayle, froste, snowe, darckenes, lyfe and deathe barennes and 
frutefulnes, raine, & faire wether, winde, hunger, battel, peace, and pesti¬ 
lence, as it is written: prosperitie, and aduersitie, lyfe and deathe, pouertie 
and riches, come of the Lord’.^^ This all-embracing view of a profoundly 
intervening providence derives its authority from the scriptures. Because the 
scriptures are the revealed Word of God, and because they ‘speake so 
plainelye’ of his special or particular providence, it is almost inconceivable 
that any one should have any doubts.^® Further support derives from con¬ 
temporary thinking about the relationship between first and second causes: 
nothing can happen in the world unless God so wills it, since God, who is 
the first cause, sustains and controls both the second cause and the effect.^* 
God’s purpose in his providence is essentially teleological. The sixteenth 
century followed the teaching of Aquinas: providence is ‘the meane which 
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God vseth in directing of things to their proper ends’.The doctrine of 
providence therefore goes hand in symbiotic hand with the prevailing doctrine 
of predestination. The relationship between the two doctrines (also noted by 
Aquinas), is neatly summarized by John Veron in A frvtefvl treatise of 
predestination and of the diuine prouidence of god\ 

[t]he hole gouemmente of al thinges, both in heauen, and in earth dothe pertain 
only to God; and ... he dothe rule and goueme al manner of creatures, as it 
pleaseth him, and as he thinketh moste expedient for his owne glorye, and for 
the profit of hys true electe and chosen, bringyng al things to their due end, 
which he him self hath appoynted from the beginninge. .P 

The doctrine of providence thus becomes a source of immense comfort to the 
godly, not only because it provides an explanation for all the happenings in 
the world but also because it renders them so self-evidently ‘meant to be’. The 
individual is unfree in the sense that he lacks the power to shape and control 
his own life, but he is free in the sense that he is free from anxiety he knows 
that nothing can happen to him without the ‘will and appointment’ of God.^^ 
Furthermore, given that the proper end of the elect is life everlasting, 
what is ‘meant to be’ in the life of the individual must be ‘meant’ in the 
context of his salvation. Thus even the most agonising events can be satis¬ 
factorily explained in terms of the sufferer’s spiritual and eternal good. This 
branch of the doctrine of providence is the doctrine of the profit of afflic¬ 
tion. It is the ‘dominant’ doctrine of suffering in the context of the ‘dominant’ 
view of divine providence.^^ It is also the doctrine which produces the first 
form of the art of suffering. 

What may be the earliest full account of the doctrine of the profit of 
affliction appears in a treatise known as Tractatus de tribulacione, which 
probably dates from the thirteenth century, although one of its many ver¬ 
sions has been attributed to the twelfth-century scholastic, Peter of Blois (c. 
1135-c. 1212). Tractatus de tribulacione consists of a short introduction 
followed by an exposition of the twelve spiritual profits of affliction in the 
form of a quasi-dialogue between the speaker and his silent ‘frende’. It 
proved to be an extremely popular treatise, appearing in a number of differ¬ 
ent versions over the next three centuries, in Latin, English, and French.^^ 
The last editions of two English versions - A lytyll treatise whiche is called 
the xii profytes of trybulacyon and The rote or myrour of consolacyon & 
conforte - both appeared as late as 1530. The same doctrine is central to 
William Hughe’s The troubled mans medicine (1546), Thomas More’s A 
dialoge of comfort against tribulacion (1553), Robert Pownoll’s A moste 
pythye and excellent epistell to anymate all trew Christians vnto the crosse 
of Chryste (1556), and Jean Taffin’s Of the markes of the children of God, 
and of their comforts in afflictions (1590). Roger Hutchinson incorporates it 
into his account of God’s attributes in The image of God (1550). Robert 
Parsons expounds it in The first booke of the Christian exercise (1582), 
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followed by Edmund Bunny in A booke of Christian exercise (1584). Robert 
Southwell splices it into the doctrine of martyrdom in An epistle of comfort, 
to the reverend priestes, & ... other of the laye sort restrayned in durance 
for the Catholicke fayth (?1587).^^ Within the Protestant tradition the doc¬ 
trine of the profit of affliction simply drops any reference to the pains of 
purgatory; and it conforms to the doctrine of predestination by turning the 
distinction between ‘those whiche intende to com in to the kyngdome of 
heuen’ and those who do not intend to do so into a distinction between the 
elect and the reprobate. 

The emergence of providential disbelief in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries challenged the dominant view of God’s government of the world, 
and hence the doctrine of the profit of affliction, although the challenge was 
recorded almost entirely at second hand in defences of the doctrine of 
providence written by believers. Often, but by no means always, providen¬ 
tial disbelief was associated with ‘atheism’, a highly pejorative term 
encapsulating a number of phenomena ranging from gross immorality to 
denial of the existence of God, which gives the arguments against providen¬ 
tial disbelief a strongly polemical cast.^® Disbelief could even be identified 
with atheism; what may be the first English text to use the word ‘atheist’ 
(the essay which John Cheke appended to his 1540 Latin translation of 
Plutarch’s ‘On superstition’), defines atheism as denial not of the existence 
of God but of his providential intervention in the world.^’ The association 
between disbelief and atheism helps to explain the invisibility of disbeliev¬ 
ers, since the penalty for atheism until 1677 was death by burning at the 
stake. Given the seemingly endless repetition of the same arguments for and 
against the doctrine of providence, however, it is at least possible that what 
appears to be a fresh challenge in the sixteenth century constitutes little 
more than an extension of a long-established debate. Cicero’s The nature of 
the gods summarizes this debate for the ancient world, while Christian 
apologists from the time of the Church Fathers onwards had often found it 
necessary to refute any challenge to their system generated by providential 
disbelief.^^ It may even be the case that the sixteenth-century writers were 
using the debate as much to illuminate the doctrine of providence as to 
defend it.^^ It is not possible to know at this distance in time the extent to 
which the sixteenth-century debate represents a defensive reaction to the 
threat to the doctrine of providence posed by the emergence of anti-provi¬ 
dential thought. 

One of the main objections to the doctrine of providence in the context of 
affliction focuses on the difference between the purposive and explicable 
world presented in the doctrine and the puzzlingly chaotic world of lived 
experience, which speaks to us of the absence or indifference of God. In the 
sixteenth century this objection is often expressed in the form of alternative 
interpretations of providence derived from the writings of the philosophers, 
which provide through the conventional pagan/Christian contrariety an eas¬ 
ily-refuted ‘typology of unbelief’: 
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There haue ben many and sondry opinions touching this deuine prouidence of 
almighty God. Some do imagine that God hathe onlye a foresight or a fore¬ 
knowledge of all thinges, but not the gouemment of them. Some againe, do 
attribute vnto him, a certain generall ruledome, whereby he doth rule and goueme 
in generall, al thinges both in heauen and in earth, in the sea, & in al the depes of 
it. But they will in no wyse graunte, that God shoulde goueme euery creature 
particularly.... Here, I do let passe the Epicures, which do dreame that God is 
ydle and carelesse, and also those that saye that God ruleth all thynges aboue the 
myddle region of the aire, but that what so euer is vnder it I meane, vnder that 
myddle region, it is gouemed by fortune.^"^ 

The same objection can also be expressed in terms of the history of the 
creation of the world in the Book of Genesis, which gives a Christian 
context to providential disbelief: 

Other graunt God to be maker of all thynges, but they suppose, that as the 
shypwryghte when he hathe made the shyp, leaueth it to the maryners and 
medleth no more therwith ... euen so god after he had formed all thinges, lefte 
all his creatures to their owne gouemaunce, or to the gouemaunce of the starres, 
not mlinge the worlde after his prouidence, but lyuinge in ease and quietnes as 
the Stoikes, Epicures, & diuers, astrologers t^/c] because it is written that on the 
seuenth daye God rested frome al his workes.^^ 

A second objection focuses on the problem of the ambivalence of afflic¬ 
tion in the context of salvation, and God’s apparently inequitable treatment 
of the wicked and the good. For surely what is to be expected from a God 
who lacks neither knowledge, will, nor ‘power of doingand for which 
there is also ample scriptural proof,is that affliction should be distrib¬ 
uted only to the wicked, and the godly should receive nothing but good. 
Thus the fact that so often the opposite occurs, and we see ‘good men ... 
pained and euill fauoured’, constitutes very strong grounds for denying 
the providence of God.^^ This objection can be answered in terms of the 
doctrine of the profit of affliction,^^ or in terms of the reversal of condi¬ 
tions in the next life which is illustrated in the parable of Dives and the 
pauper,"^® or in terms of our human inability to understand: ‘the causes of 
Goddes iustyce are incomprehensible ... they can not be measurede by 
mannes reason, nor yet comprehended by the base Capacytye of anye 
humayne wytte’.”^* 

These and the like objections are still being filtered through the writings 
of believers as the seventeenth century draws to its close,"^^ but with some 
slight changes which suggest the growth of providential disbelief. Defend¬ 
ers of God’s providence are still happy to use atheists and Epicureans as 
their whipping boys, but there is rather less dependence on a ‘typology of 
unbelief.’ Futhermore the addition of the words ‘common’ and ‘popular’ 
suggests that at least some objections may well be rather more widespread 
and freely expressed. In 1672, for example, Thomas Crane declared that 
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‘The great and common Objection [to the doctrine of providence] is, The 
seeming confusion in the World by reason of the fury and tyranny of some 
wicked ones...’ In 1678 Zachary Cradock felt able to dismiss Epicurean 
philosophy ‘rather [as] a crafty Insinuation of Atheism, and a Pursuance of 
their Design against Religion, than a Way of good and conclusive Arguing’, 
but he acknowledged that the ‘more usual Objection against Providence’ 
(the apparently inequitable distribution of good and ill) was much more 
difficult to answer. In 1680 William Shelton described the same argument as 
a ‘common objection, and some have boldly expressed it’. In 1690 John 
Moore described it as a ‘Popular Objection’ against the providence of God. 
In 1692 Ezekiel Hopkins answered a number of ‘questions and doubts 
which may be made, and have indeed been strongly urged against the 
Government of the world by Providence’, of which the ‘grand Objection’ 
relates to the apparently inequitable distribution of good and ill.'^^ The fact 
that there seems to be a much wider range of answers in use in the second 
part of the seventeenth century may also indicate that the old answers by 
themselves have become insufficient as proof. 

The way in which providence is understood to operate also shows some 
evidence of change. In the sixteenth century God is identified as the first 
cause, putting forth his power to bring second causes into effect.^^^ If God 
ceases to put forth his power then the second cause also ceases, as the flame 
ends when the fire dies, and the body putrifies when the soul departs.^^^ The 
sun stood still upon Gibeon and the moon stayed in the Valley of Ajalon 
(Josh. 10:12) because God willed the cessation of his power. In the later 
seventeenth century God is still described as the first cause but there is a 
tendency to think of second causes as operating under their own momen¬ 
tum, thus allowing the doctrine of providence to lose its teleological edge. 
God puts forth his power only if he wishes to change the second cause’s 
natural effect. Thus the sun standing still upon Gibeon indicates not the 
cessation but the exereise of God’s power. It is one of ‘the several instances 
of Divine Interposition, either in raising and improving, or in depressing, 
suspending and altering the natural and ordinary course of second causes 

Further evidence of the growth of providential disbelief appears in John 
Sommerville’s Popular religion in Restoration England. Sommerville used 
quantitative analysis, supplemented by more conventional methods, to ex¬ 
plore the ‘religious beliefs and attitudes’ of lay people through ‘the favorite 
reading of a literate society with a cheap and prolific religious press’. 
Overall he found ‘a decline of confidence, a contracting sphere for God’s 
agency’, and ‘a decline in religious dread’. Even though the assumption that 
God guides human affairs is still universal in the literature, and the belief 
that adversity and affliction have spiritual significance is still widespread, 
these themes are now ‘dwarfed by comparison with the theme of the vanity 
and misery of the world’This study of the art of suffering provides 
indirect evidence of the growth of providential disbelief through its revela¬ 
tion of a transformation in the meaning attributed to suffering. It also offers 
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an example of the ways in which changes in literary conventions offer 
largely unconscious evidence of ideological change.^® 


The Impact of Puritanism on the Art of Suffering 

The history of the art of suffering must also wrestle with the phenomenon of 
Puritanism and the relationship between puritanism and ideological change. 
The art of suffering is represented in the sixteenth century by John Frith’s 
Of the preparation to the crosse (attrib., 1534), Miles Coverdale’s transla¬ 
tion of Otto Werdmueller’s A spyrytuall and moost precyouse pearle (1550), 
and the section on the art of suffering which appears in Robert Parsons’ 
Catholic The first booke of the Christian exercise (1582) and in Edmund 
Bunny’s Protestant A booke of Christian exercise (1584). Thereafter, until 
the time of its transformation in the 1640s, and with the exception of the 
passage on affliction in Joseph Hall’s Heaven vpon earth (1606), it exists as 
a small but staple part of puritan practical divinity, finding a home largely 
within puritan treatises on the godly life. An alternative version also devel¬ 
ops in puritan treatises on the life of faith. And in the context of the 
emergence of anti-providentialism, what the puritan art of suffering repre¬ 
sents at least until the 1640s is the other side of the story: the persistence of 
the old metaphysical universe and the ‘personal and present’ God who 
makes himself known through his interaction with men.^* 

The term ‘puritan’ has so many different meanings, ranging from the 
pejorative through the political to the issue of the government of the Church, 
that Christopher Hill has argued that its use represents ‘an admirable refuge 
from clarity of thought’ P There is, however, a core of fairly precise mean¬ 
ing which is grounded on the issue of the profitability of preaching the 
doctrine of predestination. Dewey Wallace, for example, argues that the 
term can be applied to those “‘godly affectionate divines’” who were par¬ 
ticularly concerned with the practical application of the doctrine of 
predestination in ‘a piety of regeneration, sanctification, and assurance’. 
Although some of these divines were also concerned with questions of 
church government, the difference between protestant and puritan is largely 
one of ‘emphasis, of intensity of feeling, and of urgency about the need to 
proclaim the doctrine of predestination’.^^ Peter Lake broadens the notion of 
practical application into ‘the attempt to apply the truths of right doctrine to 
the spiritual condition and varying situations of the godly’. In other words, 
he inserts the preacher between ‘the objective realm of doctrinal truth’ and 
‘the subjective religious experience undergone by the godly in their inter¬ 
nalisation of those truths’. But then the term ‘puritan’ must also be allowed 
to refer to the godly themselves, and the definition immediately expands to 
take note of the ‘anxiety-filled rift’ between objective knowledge of the 
doctrine of predestination and subjective assurance of salvation, and the 
‘voluntaristic’ ways in which the godly attempted, and were encouraged by 
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their ministers, to validate their status as members of God’s elect.^'^ This is a 
somewhat selective definition of puritanism, because it suggests a degree of 
theological consistency which is not borne out in practice.It is, however, 
an exceedingly useful definition at least in relation to the first form of the art 
of suffering, since in the hands of the puritans this form evolves into an 
essentially voluntaristic response. 

The voluntaristic response to affliction builds upon the long-established 
notion of the ‘well takynge’ of affliction, which is an essential corollary of 
the doctrine of the profit of affliction. The suffering which entered into the 
world with the Fall of man as a manifestation of God’s wrath became 
profitable in and through the atoning sacrifice of Christ. The profits remain 
potential, however, unless we ourselves meet our affliction not just without 
complaint, or resentment, or sinful attempts to wriggle out of it, but with the 
meekness, humility, and love of God which constitute Christian patience. 
‘[W]ho so wyll haue that prosperyte they muste take pacyently and 
thankefully this aduersyte. For the profyte of payne and trybulacion is in the 
maner of well takynge therof ’ Patience is a necessary condition if we are 
to receive the spiritual profits which are promised to us, but it is in no way a 
causal condition. It is the sine qua non, the state of mind which is necessary, 
if the affliction is to achieve its end. In this sense only is it true that 
‘pacyence maketh trybulacyon profytableFor the puritans, however, such 
passive patience is not enough. If we are to receive the spiritual profits 
which are promised to us, we must learn how to use our affliction so that its 
profits are ‘deriue[d] vnto vs’.^^ The history of the art of suffering up to the 
1640s shows a gradual development from one kind of subjective response to 
the other, as the second slowly emerges out of the first. In the sixteenth 
century the focus is on the cultivation of Christian patience, which is the 
condition we must fulfil if the affliction is to do its work; but eventually the 
text is structured in such a way that what is promised in terms of the 
doctrine of the profit of affliction becomes true through the active response 
of the sufferer. Thus the experience of affliction, which to the outward eye is 
indistinguishable from the suffering of the ungodly and could so easily be 
taken as evidence of reprobation, becomes an opportunity for the godly man 
to ‘grow from’ his affliction,^^ and thus to validate his status as elect. 
‘Patient bearing of the crosse, with profit and comfort,’ wrote Arthur Dent, 
in The plaine mans path-way to heauen. Wherein euery man may clearly 
see, whether he shall be saued or damned, is one of the ‘eight infallible 
notes and tokens of a regenerate minde, which may well be termed the eight 
signes of saluation’; while ‘Impatiency vnder the crosse’ is one of the eight 
contrary ‘manifest signes of damnation’. 
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The Art of Suffering in the Second Part of the Seventeenth Century 

The voluntaristic art of suffering ‘makes sense’, however, only in the con¬ 
text of a metaphysical universe with ‘a high degree of interpenetration’ of 
the sacred and the profane,^* because only in this kind of context can God’s 
intervention in the world to distribute specific suffering to specific individu¬ 
als for their spiritual benefit be generally ‘felt as “true”’. The emergence of 
providential disbelief involves a transformation in the structure of the meta¬ 
physical universe from one with a ‘high degree of interpenetration’ of the 
sacred and the profane to one with a much lower degree; and because the 
degree of interpenetration is so drastically reduced, the intensely personal 
connections between God, suffering, and man which are embodied in the 
voluntaristic form of the art of suffering are stretched to breaking point. 
This dialectical contradiction between the Church’s teaching about the mean¬ 
ing of suffering and what now seems to be ‘felt as “true”’ manifests itself in 
the transformation in the nature of the art of suffering in the 1640s. The new 
form, in other words, is resolutely non-voluntaristic. The active concept of 
Christian patience is replaced by the entirely passive ‘contentment’ (or 
‘silence’, or ‘hearts ease’, or ‘resignation to the will of God’); while the text 
is structured in a way which prevents a voluntaristic response, with the 
result that what is still promised in terms of the doctrine of the profit of 
affliction is subordinated to the end of contentment. If the art of suffering up 
to the 1640s teaches the sufferer both how to ‘cope with’ and how to ‘grow 
from’ his affliction, the art of suffering in the second part of the seventeenth 
century teaches him only how to ‘cope’.^^ 

At the same time the texts present a less homogeneous front. Up to this 
point, and with the exception of certain passages in Jeremiah Burroughes’ 
Moses his choice, while the writer has never denied the difficulties involved 
in 'bearing afflictions rightly euery day they come\^^ his attitude has always 
been encouraging. He has emphasized the helps which God has promised to 
his children in their suffering and the rewards which he has ordained on 
their behalf. The implication has always been that the sufferer will succeed 
in bearing his affliction rightly, even if it involves a great struggle on his 
part. In some of the later seventeenth-century texts, however, there is an 
intermittent change in the attitude of the writer. He begins to warn of the 
possibility of failure, and with failure comes the certainty of punishment. 
For failure to bear suffering rightly is a sin, which does not flow from a state 
of alienation from God, to be met with chastisement from him as a loving 
father, but which is an act of transgression against him, to be met with 
punishment in this life and - if we do not mend our ways - with damnation 
in the next. Conversely, if our attempts to bear affliction rightly are success¬ 
ful they will be met with rewards both in this life and in the next. This 
‘rewards and punishments’ theme threads its way through the texts on the 
art of suffering by the puritan/dissenting writers Jeremiah Burroughes {Mo¬ 
ses his choice, 1641, and The rare jewel of Christian contentment, 1648), 
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Thomas Watson {The art of divine contentment, 1653), Thomas Brooks {The 
silent soul, 1659), and William Bates {The great duty of resignation to the 
divine will in afflictions, 1684). In Richard Baxter’s Obedient patience 
(1683) it takes the form of a severe warning that those who fail to bear their 
suffering with Christian patience will lose their chance of eternal life. But it 
does not appear in the art of suffering by the ‘Calvinist episcopalian’ Joseph 
Hall {The remedy of discontentment, 1645),^ nor does it appear in the texts 
by the anglicans Jeremy Taylor {'Of Contentednesse in all estates and 
accidents', 1650), Simon Patrick {The hearts ease, 1659) and Richard 
Allestree {The art of contentment, 1675). 

The rewards and punishments theme represents rather more than the 
prevailing ‘predisposition to see things in terms of binary opposition’, or 
contrarieties.^^ Despite its manifestly non-predestinarian implications, it is 
firmly rooted in the puritan past. John Stachniewski has commented on the 
‘dividing practices’ inherent in puritan practical divinity, which replicate the 
division between the godly and the ungodly within the consciousness of the 
individual to provide ‘a manipulative tool of devastating efficacyMany 
of the puritan texts on the life of faith which are discussed in Chapter 3 
include the threefold instruction, to obey the commandments, believe the 
promises, and fear the threats. In The Christians daily walke Henry Scudder 
clearly suggests that the godly may fall away from godliness: the stumbling 
stones to godliness are so many that without ‘patience to suffer’ we may not 
be able to hold out our profession of Christianity to the end.^^ In A treatise 
of faith John Ball reinforces ‘the constant practice of holines’ with the threat 
of ‘temporall afflictions, spirituall desertions, and the torments of hell ... 
For our assurance to escape damnation through the death of Christ, is no 
greater then our care to auoyd sin, which leadeth thereuntoFurthermore, 
puritan antipathy to the antinomian doctrine that grace discharges the Chris¬ 
tian from the obligations of the moral law, which is reflected in Ball’s 
insistence on ‘the constant practise of holines’, led to an emphasis on 
continuing sin and the need for continuing repentance.®^ The immediate 
source for the rewards and punishments theme, however, is the sermon 
model described by Richard Bernard in his manual on the art of writing 
sermons {The faithfvll shepheard of 1607), which almost institutionalizes 
the ‘dividing practices’ of the puritans in its polarization of the uses of 
instruction and correction, and which became the model for Jeremiah 
Burroughes’ seminal The rare jewelJ^ 

The presence or absence of the rewards and punishments theme as a 
measure of the difference between anglican and puritan/dissenting texts 
should be treated with at least a degree of caution nevertheless. Chapter 6 
will show that this is only one among many themes in the art of suffering in 
the second part of the seventeenth century, most of which appear in both 
anglican and puritan/dissenting texts. As far as the puritan/dissenting texts 
are concerned, those by Burroughes, Watson and Brooks are very closely 
related because Burroughes’ text became the model for the other two, but 
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the texts by Bates and Baxter are rather more distant relations. Furthermore, 
the rewards and punishments theme eventually makes an appearance in 
Nicholas Spinckes’ Of trust in God (1696), and Spinckes was an episcopally- 
ordained minister of the Church of England who lost his living when he 
refused to take the oath of allegiance on the accession of William and Mary; 
but it fails to appear in Hearts-ease in heart-trouble (1690) by the obviously 
dissenting though otherwise unknown James Bardwood. Except for the 
minor point that dissenting writers occasionally appear to be addressing 
only the converted, the main thematic distinction which Sommerville found 
between anglican and dissenter, that of moralism versus conversion theol¬ 
ogy, does not enter into the art of suffering.^^ And even though a broad 
difference between anglican and puritan/dissenter does emerge by the end 
of the study, it involves only a tiny, and therefore almost by definition 
unrepresentative, set of texts. This study is therefore not organized on the 
basis of bifurcation between anglican and puritan/dissenter. The organizing 
principle is derived from the issues which arise from the impact of provi¬ 
dential disbelief on the meaning attributed to suffering, and which emerge 
from the analysis of the texts. 


The Problem of Suffering and the Defence of God 

In his book Evil and the God of love John Hick argues that ‘the problem of 
evil’ (both suffering and sin) does not present a threat to every kind of god. 
‘It arises only for a religion which insists that the object of its worship is at 
once perfectly good and unlimitedly powerful. The challenge is thus ines¬ 
capable for Christianity, which has always steadfastly adhered to the pure 
monotheism of its Judaic source in attributing both omnipotence and infinite 
goodness to God.’^^ The doctrine of the profit of affliction meets this chal¬ 
lenge perfectly by explaining human suffering in terms of God’s omnipotence 
and of his infinite goodness: all the suffering which we experience in this 
life is ordained by God for our spiritual benefit and ultimately for our 
salvation. It provides a logical, all-embracing, and ‘self-confirming’ expla¬ 
nation for suffering of all kinds, public, personal, social, and domestic. 
But it depends for its felt truth on the intensely personal connections be¬ 
tween God, suffering and man which are possible only in the context of a 
metaphysical universe with ‘a high degree of interpenetration’ of the sacred 
and the profane. It continues to appear in the later seventeenth-century texts, 
often in solidly-detailed accounts, but its truth is denied by the non- 
voluntaristic form of the text. It has become a ‘residual cultural element’: 
‘The residual, by definition, has been effectively formed in the past, but it is 
still active in the cultural process, not only and often not at all as an element 
of the past, but as an effective element of the present.’ If, like the doctrine of 
the profit of affliction, ‘the residue is from some major area of the past’, its 
incorporation lends its authority to the present, allowing the newly-dominant 
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culture to ‘make sense’ in the same area7"^ Nevertheless, the absence of 
satisfactory connections between God, man and suffering still presents a 
challenge to the Judaeo-Christian God. If God does not seem to be fully in 
control of everything which happens in this world it is only too easy to 
believe that suffering comes by chance, in which case God’s omnipotence is 
impugned. And if God does seem to be fully in control of everything which 
happens in this world and yet does not bear in mind the happiness of men, 
his goodness is impugned. And if God is not both omnipotent and infinitely 
good, then, to use Richard Baxter’s words, ‘he is not God’. It is the absence 
of satisfactory connections between God, suffering, and man which ulti¬ 
mately produces the ‘atheism’ of which Baxter speaks: 

Yea, this kind of impatience [impatience against God as distinct from impa¬ 
tience against men] implieth some degree of Atheism or Blasphemy: for that it 
implieth some murmuring against God’s Providence, and that implieth some 
Accusation of God; and all accusation of God implieth an answerable degree of 
Blasphemy; and consequently denieth God to be God. For if he be Blameworthy 
in any thing, he is not absolutely perfect: And if he be not perfect, he is not 
God.^5 

This study argues that the art of suffering in this context not only teaches the 
sufferer how to ‘cope with’ his suffering but also seeks to defend God 
against those who would accuse him of imperfection and thus deny him to 
be God. 

God’s defence takes many forms and involves many different arguments 
- arguments which are always known and familiar, although they are not all 
derived directly from the domain of affliction. The new slides in without 
drawing attention to itself because it is wearing the garments of the old. Of 
the two main lines of defence, the first locates in the context of affliction the 
ultimate justification for the apparent unfairness of God: because the ‘su¬ 
preme rule of justice’ is the secret, decreeing will of God, whatever God 
wills is therefore just, however unjust it appears to men: ‘Kings think 
themselves not bound to give their subjects a reason of their doings; and 
shall wee binde God to give us a reason of his doings? who is the King of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords, and whose will is the true reason, and onely rule 
of Justice.’^^ God requires nothing from the sufferer other than unquestion¬ 
ing submission to his decreeing will, expressed in terms of the Creator/ 
creature relationship (Rom. 9:20: Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it. Why hast thou made me thus?), or in terms of the doctrine of 
resignation to the will of God (Mat. 26:39: nevertheless not as I will, but as 
thou wilt). 

This ‘Calvinist’ concept of God - ‘Calvinist’ not in the sense of predesti¬ 
nating but in the sense of distant, silent, absolute, and unpredictable - is the 
immediate source of the ‘harsher view of God’ which Sommerville recorded 
on behalf of dissenters in the post-Restoration period.^^ In the light of 
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Fromm’s thesis about the ‘ambiguity of freedom’it suggests a profound 
sense of loss of assurance about man’s place in the structure of things, 
although it also represents a persistent strain in Christian thought. It ap¬ 
pears, unsurprisingly but not exclusively, in the puritan/dissenting texts, in 
association with the rewards and punishments theme; the condition for 
reward or punishment is the submissiveness or otherwise of the suffering 
individual. It thus acknowledges the existence of explanation for suffering 
but it conceals the explanation in the secret or decreeing will of God. Its 
harshness is occasionally mitigated, either by the reassuring comment that 
our suffering will be explained in the next life, or by the comforting corol¬ 
lary of the doctrine of casting care on God (1 Pet. 5:6). This doctrine 
simultaneously emphasizes and assuages the powerlessness of man. It relies 
on the play of words between care as anxious striving for material goods 
(human care, which is ineffective, and which must be relinquished, or cast 
on God) and care as caring for (divine care, the only effective care, which 
God will provide as long as men cast their care on him). It promises the 
suffering individual, not everything which he desires, but everything which 
he needs or which is good for him (which may, of course, include continu¬ 
ing suffering), as a manifestation of God’s fatherly care. It thus justifies both 
the distribution of suffering and submission to the will of God in terms of 
God’s fatherly care. 

The second main line of defence is to broaden the perspective and sub¬ 
merge the condition of the individual in the condition of mankind. The 
condition of mankind can reflect either God’s justice (‘He is not cruel in 
laying the heaviest punishments upon us, for we deserve them. If we were 
free from actual Sins, yet our depraved nature, so repugnant to the pure Law 
of God, involves us under an Obligation to Punishment’);^^ or his benefi¬ 
cence (God ‘dispenses his temporal blessings tho not equally, yet so 
universally, that he that has least, has enough to oblige not only his acquies¬ 
cence, but his thankfulness’).^*^ The first argument reflects the ‘pessimistic 
strain’ in the Christian tradition, which focuses on the unremitting misery of 
man’s life on earth as a function of the Fall. Its value as a defence of God 
consists not only in the way in which it generalizes affliction at roughly the 
same level for all and thus eliminates debate about inequity of distribution, 
but also in the way in which it unloads on to man the moral responsibility 
for the existence of suffering through the doctrine of original sin. The 
second argument, about the beneficence of God, reflects the ‘optimistic 
strain’ in the Christian tradition which focuses on the blessings flowing 
from a universe designed to provide for the happiness of man.^^ Its value as 
a defence of God is the way in which its emphasis on temporal blessings 
allows it to play down the existence of affliction to a level at which its 
distribution ceases to be significant, and ceases, therefore, to require an 
explanation. 
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The Method Employed in the Analysis of the Texts 

The argument that the metaphysical universe constituted by connections 
between God, man and created world which comes to be ‘felt as “true”’ 
does not support a satisfactory explanation for suffering in terms of connec¬ 
tions between God, suffering, and man derives its strength from the method 
which is used to analyse the texts. Since the form (the nature) of the art of 
suffering is immediately determined by the form (the structure) of the text, 
the primary unit of analysis is the whole text. The baseline, then, is the 
change in the nature of the art of suffering from a voluntaristic to a non- 
voluntaristic form. The term ‘structure’, however, includes both the overall 
structure and the ‘deep’ structure - the way in which the content is arranged 
within the overall structure, and the internal coherence or incoherence of its 
constituent parts. 

The content of the art of suffering, both before and after the 1640s, is 
drawn from many different sources. The writer takes his material from an 
‘immense dictionary’ of ‘quotations drawn from the innumerable centres of 
culture’ to produce ‘a multi-dimensional space in which a variety of writ¬ 
ings, none of them original, blend and clash’.The primary centre of 
culture is undoubtedly the Bible, but to this must be added the works of the 
Church Fathers, the surviving works of the moral philosophers of ancient 
Greece and Rome, popular texts on faculty psychology, and even, occasion¬ 
ally, Neoplatonic thought.^^ These sources could be accessed by a number 
of routes. Much could be gleaned from commonplace books and compila¬ 
tions of traditional wisdom, and much had long been the subject of theological 
compromise. Herschel Baker, for example, notes the tradition of attempting 
to show that Stoic and Christian values are complementary rather than 
antagonistic, while Henry Chadwick describes the influence of Stoic ethics 
and Platonic metaphysics on early Christian thought.^^^ Much, too, must 
have been present as ‘truisms or commonplaces in the air of the time’.^^ 
After the 1640s the net is cast rather more widely, to include more, and 
more solid recourse to the dicta of moral philosophy, the ‘Calvinist’ concept 
of God, medieval views of society as a social organism, and the values to be 
attached to poverty and wealth. These multiple ‘centres of culture’ produce 
multiple doctrines of suffering, which for the purpose of analysis can be 
neatly pigeon-holed and labelled: the doctrine of the profit of affliction, the 
doctrine of resignation to the will of God, the doctrine of casting care on 
God, the doctrines of contentment, of compensation, of natural suffering, 
and of the brevity of life. The point is not so much the writer’s choice of 
doctrines, however, as the order of the doctrines within the overall structure 
of the text. As the analysis of the texts will show, the voluntaristic form of 
the art of suffering imposes a hierarchy on the doctrines which constitute its 
content, subordinating all other doctrines to the doctrine of the profit of 
affliction; but the non-voluntaristic form accords all the doctrines which 
constitute its content equal standing. By imposing a hierarchical order on its 
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constituent doctrines the voluntaristic form of the art of suffering resolves 
the inherent contradictions between them and thus its internal coherence is 
sustained; but the non-voluntaristic form is incapable of resolving the inher¬ 
ent contradictions of its content and becomes internally incoherent and 
confused. It is this confusion which in the end ‘speaks’ of the absence of 
satisfactory connections between God, suffering, and man.^^ 
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Chapter 1 

The Godly Life Art of Suffering 


The puritan treatises on the godly life have pre-Reformation precedents in 
vernacular treatises such as Speculum vitae, A myrour to lewde men and 
wymmen ,' The doctrinal of sapience. The kalender of shepherdes, Thomas 
Betson’s A ryght profytable treatyse, Andrew Chertsey’s The ordynarye of 
crystyanyte, and The book intytuled the art of good lywyng & good deyng. 
These treatises were based on the catechetical texts produced to assist parish 
priests in their pastoral duties, but they were written specifically, if not 
always exclusively, for lay readers, and the formal elements of the Catholic 
faith (the Pater Noster, the ten commandments, the Creed, the Christian 
virtues, the cardinal virtues, the vices, the works of mercy, and so on) 
provide the framework for extended passages of spiritual and moral guid¬ 
ance.^ These ‘godly life’ treatises could be supplemented by diurnals, or 
guides to the performance of spiritual and temporal duties on a daily basis, 
of which perhaps the earliest known example is an early fifteenth-century 
Latin manuscript found in the Throckmorton muniments at Coughton Court 
in Warwickshire. Other examples include Jean Quentin’s The maner to lyue 
well, devoutly and salutarily every day for all persons of meane estate, 
translated from the French in the early sixteenth century and included in 
This prymer of Salysbury vse in 1531, and A dyurnall: for deuoute soules: to 
ordre them selfe therafter, printed in 1532.^ Richard Whitford’s A werkefor 
housholders (1530) combines the diurnal and the catechetical form. It be¬ 
gins as a diurnal addressed to the head of the household, and then uses the 
role of the household head as the catechizer of his household to slide into 
the catechetical form. 

In the years following the break with Rome the flow of godly life treatises 
dwindles for a time, perhaps because of the need to concentrate more 
heavily on doctrinal issues,'^ and perhaps too because of the absence of a 
suitable form. The need to concentrate on doctrinal issues produced the 
Bishop's Book of 1537 {The institvtion of a Christen man), and the King’s 
Book of 1543 (A necessary doctrine and erudition for any Christen man), 
both of which employ the catechetical form to clarify the basic tenets of the 
new religion; but the catechetical form as the vehicle for a treatise on the 
godly life never seems to have found favour among protestant writers. To fill 
the void, new editions of The kalender of shepherdes were published at 
frequent intervals, along with translations of St Martin’s sixth-century The 
rule of an honest lyfe (71538, 1546 and 1547), St Bernard’s twelfth-century 
A compendius and a moche fruytefull treatyse of well liuynge (c. 1545), and 
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Erasmus’s Enchiridion militis Christiani (ten editions between 1533 and 
1576). John Colet’s A ryght fruitfull monicion (five posthumous editions 
between 1534 and 1583),^ Thomas Becon’s The governaunce ofvertue (ten 
editions between 1538 and 1611), and Abraham Fleming’s The diamond of 
deuotion (five editions between 1581 and 1608) must also have helped to fill 
the void. The absence of solidly protestant godly life treatises was one of the 
motives which drove Richard Rogers to write his seminal Seven treatises. 
Rogers is scathing about the two Catholic godly life treatises which he has 
read: Gaspare Loarte’s The exercise of a Christian life, published for the 
first time in English in 1579, and Robert Parsons’ The first booke of the 
Christian exercise, appertayning to resolution, published in 1582 (and fol¬ 
lowed within two years by Edmund Bunny’s protestant version, A booke of 
Christian exercise).^ Another reason for the relatively late flowering of 
puritan godly life treatises may well have been the energy-absorbing cam¬ 
paign for the reformation of church government, which was at its height in 
the 1580s and which collapsed in the 1590s in the face of Archbishop 
Whitgift’s active hostility. Patrick Collinson has suggested that puritanism 
at this point ‘ceased to be a political campaign and underwent a double 
internalization, in localized communities and especially households, and in 
individuals’^ - hence, perhaps, the timing of Rogers’ Seven treatises, which 
appeared for the first time in 1603. 

Like their pre-Reformation counterparts, the puritan godly life treatises 
offer instructions on how to live a godly life: what attitudes to take, what 
decisions to make, what mode of behaviour to adopt, in both the spiritual 
and the temporal spheres. In the context of the doctrine of predestination 
they also provide the godly man with ways of validating his status as one of 
God’s elect. Because the doctrine of predestination declares that sanctifica¬ 
tion is through grace alone, and because grace is mediated only to the elect, 
so godly living as well as self-awareness of the grace of faith can be taken as 
evidence of election.^ Any link in the ordo salutis, the sequence of steps in 
‘the ordering of the theology of grace’ which constitute the spiritual life in 
the protestant tradition, can be grasped to heal the ‘anxiety-filled rift’ be¬ 
tween objective knowledge and subjective assurance.^ At the same time 
grace is presented as enabling rather than irresistible, godliness becomes a 
goal to strive for, and the privileges and blessings which belong to the godly 
in this life and the next are treated as motives for achieving this goal. Thus 
godliness as evidence of election is replaced by the effort of striving for 
godliness, and thus the oscillation between anxiety and assurance is reduced 
still more. 

This is not to suggest that all the puritan treatises on the godly life contain 
a chapter or chapters devoted to the art of suffering. Among those which 
don’t are Lewis Bayly’s The practise of piety (2nd edn 1612), the most 
popular of all the godly life treatises published in the seventeenth century, 
and Robert Bolton’s Some generall directions for a comfortable walking 
with God (1625). Those which do include Richard Rogers’ Seven treatises 
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and a series of subsequent ‘spin-offs’: Paul Baynes’ Briefe directions vnto a 
godly life (1618), John Downame’s A gvide to godlynesse (1622), Henry 
Scudder’s The Christians daily walke in holie securitie and peace (1627), 
and Thomas Gouge’s Christian directions, shewing how to walk with God 
all the day long (1661). Other godly life treatises which include an art of 
suffering are Nicolas Byfield’s The rvles of a holy life (1619), the same 
author’s The light of faith: and, way of holiness e (1630), Thomas Taylor’s 
Circumspect walking (1631), Edward Reyner’s Precepts for Christian prac¬ 
tice (first published in 1645) and the 1657 edition of Isaac Ambrose’s 
Media: the middle things. 

Richard Rogers’ Seven treatises is an archetypal puritan text in its combi¬ 
nation of objective doctrine, voluntaristic practice, and reassurance about 
God’s unfailing care for the elect and the ways in which he manifests his 
care. The first treatise explains who the true believers are, how they become 
true believers, and how they can identify themselves as such. The second 
treatise explains the godly life in general, in terms of faith, regeneration, 
mortification and obedience, listing the duties required under each of the ten 
commandments. (Among the duties required under the first commandment 
is that of the right bearing of affliction). ‘From these two [treatises], all the 
other points handled in this booke doe arise’: the means, public and private, 
to sustain the godly life, the daily practice, the lets and impediments to 
godliness, the privileges and blessings which belong to the godly in this life 
and in the life to come, and the answers to those who believe that living a 
godly life is impossible.'® 

The core of the text is the fourth treatise on the daily practice. What 
makes the godly life difficult is our own inability to order and concentrate 
on the duties we have to perform. We are ‘neuer long setled, especially with 
religious minds, how to bestow the day nor the parts of it, in the actions of 
our hues, neither how to begin, nor how to end it; and therefore [are] much 
wearied and distracted with forgetfulnesse and rashnesse...’ But ‘the Lords 
seruice’ should be like a ‘well gouerned familie’ where each member is fully 
occupied with his appointed tasks, or like ‘a trade, wherein men goe from 
one worke to another’ without interruption or end." So Rogers took the 
form of the diurnal, which had already been absorbed into the protestant 
repertoire,’^ and made it as comprehensive as possible by including the two 
pairs of contrary conditions, company and solitude, and prosperity and 
adversity.'^ It is this last section on adversity which constitutes Rogers’ art 
of suffering. To this must be added the third branch of the seventh privilege 
{'Concerning the afflictions of the godly') in the sixth treatise, because this 
is the point at which Rogers links, for the first time in the history of the art 
of suffering, the profits of affliction and the voluntaristic response of the 
afflicted.*'^ Rogers himself makes no attempt to connect these two sections 
of his treatise, but the connection is made by subsequent writers. 

Rogers’ Seven treatises is the obvious model for John Downame’s A gvide 
to godlynesse, although Downame divides his text into six books rather than 
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seven. The other treatises in the series are much shorter and simpler, without 
the doctrinal weight of the earlier texts. Paul Baynes’ Briefe directions is a 
pocket-sized reduction of Rogers’ text. Henry Scudder’s The Christians 
daily walke is divided into two parts. The first part (‘concerning the outward 
frame, and forme of your life and conuersation’) is loosely based on Rogers’ 
diurnal (it consists of a diurnal followed by additional chapters on company, 
solitude, prosperity, and adversity), while the second part is a companion 
text on the spiritual life (the ‘inward truth and life of all this’). Thomas 
Gouge’s Christian directions is also based on Rogers’ diurnal, with addi¬ 
tional chapters on the Sabbath, the Lord’s Supper, the duties which belong 
to family members, and 'resting upon Christ alone for Life and for Salva¬ 
tion’.^^ Nicholas Byfield’s The rvles of a holy life, the same author’s The 
light of faith: and, way of holinesse, and Thomas Taylor’s Circumspect 
walking belong to a group of godly life treatises which are based on Titus 
2:12 (we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world), 
and which therefore divide the godly life, in reverse order, into duties 
towards God, duties towards others, and duties towards ourselves.*^ Byfield 
incorporates elements of Rogers’ diurnal into The rvles of a holy life (com¬ 
pany, solitude, and adversity), and a complete diurnal into The light of 
faith,^^ while it is abundantly clear from the language of Taylor’s art of 
suffering that he had read and absorbed Rogers’ text. Only Edward Reyner’s 
Precepts for Christian practice and Isaac Ambrose’s Media: the middle 
things show no obvious evidence of the influence of Rogers’ text. With the 
single exception of Byfield’s The rvles of a holy life, however, the baseline 
for the art of suffering in every treatise is the art of suffering in Richard 
Rogers’ Seven treatises.^^ 

The form of the art of suffering adopted by Rogers and his successors 
also exists outside these treatises on the godly life. The two sixteenth- 
century forerunners are John Frith’s Of the preparation to the crosse (attrib., 
1534) and Miles Coverdale’s translation of Otto Werdmueller’s A spyrytuall 
and moost precyouse pearle (1550). Both Frith and Werdmueller were 
protestants but neither can be described as puritan. Their treatises are strik¬ 
ingly similar in terms of structure, even though it is almost inconceivable 
that either writer knew the other’s work,*^ and in both texts the basic 
features of Richard Rogers’ art of suffering are already present. As impor¬ 
tant as these early texts for the history of the art of suffering is the passage 
on the art of suffering in Joseph Hall’s Heaven vpon earth (1606), which is a 
treatise on the attainment of true peace and tranquillity of mind. It is Hall, 
the ‘Calvinist episcopalian’ and moral philosopher,^® who introduced the 
concept of degrees of patience which informs every subsequent godly life 
art of suffering text. The list also includes John Downame’s Consolations 
for the afflicted (1613), which is the third of four mammoth treatises on 
Christian warfare, and the art of suffering in Jeremiah Burroughes’ exhorta¬ 
tion to godliness, Moses his choice (1641). In the chapters which follow, 
then, the phrase ‘the godly life art of suffering’ refers to a particular form of 
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the art of suffering, regardless of whether or not the writer can be described 
as puritan, and regardless of the ‘location’ of the text. 

The essential characteristic of this form in its early stages, and the 
foundation for all future developments, is its step-by-step structure. It has 
two main steps or parts, each of which consists of a series of smaller steps, 
or individual directions. The directions in the first part teach the reader 
how to control the negative affections, of anger, anxiety, grief, and fear, 
which make affliction difficult to bear, in readiness for the second part, 
which teaches him how to approach his suffering with true Christian 
patience - or how to enhance the positive affections, of patience, thankful¬ 
ness, and spiritual joy, which make affliction easier to bear. The whole is 
carefully constructed to help the reader to change his state of mind through 
time. 

Change of this nature (self-induced emotional change) can only be achieved 
through the process of self-reasoning or self-debate. The practice of the 
godly life art of suffering depends heavily on the practice of ‘deliberate’ or 
systematic meditation.^' The faculty psychology which the puritans inher¬ 
ited without criticism perceives all forms of thinking as silent discourse (the 
'talking of the minde'), and links all such 'talking of the minde' with changes 
in the affections: ‘all affections, desires, purposes, are stirred up by thoughts, 
bred, fomented, and nourished by them: no one thought passeth, but it 
stirreth some affection of feare, joy, care, grief, &c’. The crucial difference 
between ordinary thought and systematic meditation is that in the latter the 
thoughts are harnessed (are ‘guided’ and ‘furthered by precepts’) to arouse 
the affections to a specific end.^^ When we meditate, wrote Richard Rogers, 
we ‘set our minds on worke, about the cogitation of things heauenly, by 
calling to remembrance some one or other of them which we knowe: and so 
debate and reason about the same, that our affections may thereby be moued 
to loue and delight in, or to hate and feare, according to that which we 
meditate on; so that we may make some good vse of it to our selues’.^^ 
Many of the directions in the godly life art of sulfering are couched in 
precisely this language of self-reasoning or self-debate: ‘speake closely 
within your hartes, that is, consider the word, and according therunto suffer 
affliction’; ‘consider and thincke with thy selfe after this maner’; ‘how 
needfull it is for vs to hearten on our selues by these and such like 
perswasions’; ‘let vs weigh to and fro, what we can obiect against it why we 
need not submit our selues vnto God...’; ‘Let the issue of your reasoning 
bee this...’. John Downame’s arguments of consolation ‘doe arise out of 
meditation and consideration, which being wel waighed and pondered, may 
strengthen our patience, and inable vs to beare all our afflictions with much 
comfort and inward reioycing’. ‘Store your heart’ with the three Christian 
virtues of faith, hope and love, wrote Henry Scudder, because they will 
‘furnish you with an ability of spirituall reasoning & disputing with a 
disquieted soule’ (they will elevate our natural ability to reason with our¬ 
selves to a higher and more spiritual level). 
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With these two characteristics in mind (the step-by-step structure which 
falls into two main parts, and the quasi-meditational method), we can now 
embark on the analysis of the individual texts. What matters in the narrative 
which follows is not so much the content which the writer chooses, even 
though vast swathes of content are unavoidable. What matters is the way in 
which successive writers modify the structure of the text, and the way in 
which this slowly-evolving structural change correlates with the evolution 
of the subjective response: from passive patience in the event of affliction to 
an active, self-consciously voluntaristic response. The noun the writers em¬ 
ployed to denote the voluntaristic response is ‘use’, which appears for the 
first time in the history of the art of suffering in Richard Rogers’ Seven 
treatises and thereafter in almost every godly life art of suffering text: 
‘.. .The Lord teacheth his people to make this vse of their afflictions’, ‘make 
an holy and profitable vse of [your affliction]’, ‘labour for a right vse of 
[your affliction]’, ‘lay out your strength ... for a sanctified use of [your 
affliction]’, ‘make a good use [of your affliction], to the spiritual advantage 
of [your] soul’.^^ There are, however, two successive ‘uses’ of affliction, or 
two successive kinds of voluntaristic response, which the following narra¬ 
tive must also take into account. The first is the purposefully profit-attaining 
response, which is based on the premise that the profits of affliction are in 
some way contingent upon the voluntaristic response. The purposefully 
profit-attaining response evolves into the purposefully profitable response, 
which is based on the premise that the profits of affliction are in some way 
constituted by the voluntaristic response. What the distinction between profit- 
attaining and profitable means in practice will, I hope, become clear through 
the analysis of the texts. 

In the earliest text, which is John Frith’s Of the preparation to the crosse 
(1534), the first three chapters are devoted to a definition of affliction and a 
comforting comparison between the afflictions of the godly and the un¬ 
godly. In the art of suffering which follows the characteristic division into 
two parts is indicated by a division into believing (chapters 4-6) and doing 
(chapters 7-15: ‘what a chrysten man muste doo’). 

We must believe, and believe against reason, that affliction comes not by 
chance, nor by the devil, nor by the actions of wicked men (except insofar as 
they are God’s instruments) but by the will of God, who afflicts us only for 
our spiritual health and salvation: for once we are ‘wel taught these thynges 
of goddes prudencie’, we will ‘the easier beare the crosse’. The remainder 
of the text (‘what a chrysten man must doo’) is largely concerned with the 
issue of deliverance, how to obtain it, and how to sustain our patience if 
deliverance is delayed. We must pray for deliverance, and pray without 
ceasing, ‘For so saythe the psalm. Call to me in the day of thy trouble ... 
And I wyll delyuer the, and thou shalt honour me.’^^ Until the deliverance 
which we pray for comes we must exercise Christian patience: we must 
‘feele and consider’, that God chastises us only to call us to repentance, 
which will enable us to accept our suffering with joy, and we must ‘haue a 
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confidence’ that he will both forgive and deliver us. ‘Suche pacience is 
stedfaste and sure, yea euen when al mannes comfort and councell forsake 
us.’ It prevents anger against God and against men. While help must be 
sought only from God, we should not ignore his instruments of medicine 
and wise counsel. At the same time we must never presume to prescribe to 
God the measure of our affliction or the time or manner of our deliverance. 
To comfort ourselves, and to sustain our Christian patience, we must con¬ 
sider that Christ was also exercised with affliction, and so were the prophets 
and the apostles. We must remember that nothing and no-one can injure the 
godly unless God so wills it, and that vengeance must therefore be left 
entirely to God. We must also remember that because God’s decree of 
punishment can be broken by repentance, to hope for deliverance is never in 
vain. The final chapter lists passages of scripture as remedies against the 
temptations of the devil, for ‘agaynste all the assautes of the diuel, there is 
none so sure and redy a remedy at hande, as the continuall medytation of 
scripture 

The second very early text, which is Otto Werdmueller’s A spyrytuall and 
moost precyouse pearle (1550), is divided into three parts. The first and 
longest part (21 chapters out of a total of 31) consists of a detailed exposi¬ 
tion of the doctrine of the profit of affliction (‘the corporall and spyrytuall, 
temporall and eternal profyte and commodyte, whych Christen men receyue 
by the crosse’), together with a passage explaining how these profits be¬ 
come ours. We must never assume that the cross ‘of it selfe, & of her own 
nature’ can ‘bring & work such hygh commodytyes’. The truth is that ‘the 
spyryte of God restyth secretely and lyeth hydden in the faythfull vnder the 
shadow and back of the crosse and pourgyth, reformyth, comforteth and 
strenghtnyth [sic] them & workyth all these forsayd commodyteys in them’.^^ 

Parts 2 and 3 of A spyrytuall and moost precyouse pearle contain the art 
of suffering: ‘howe all men should behaue them selues [in affliction], 
accordynge to the word of God’. Part 2 (chapters 22-4) begins with a 
chapter which represents Part 1 of the art of suffering on controlling the 
affections. It describes ‘the natural meanes or wayes, trouble and aduer[si]te 
maye be qualyfyed, eased and ouercomme’. We must prevent unnecessary 
afflictions by making sure that we do not meddle in other men’s affairs or 
place ourselves in unnecessary danger, for that would be to tempt God, and 
is contrary to the example set by Christ and the Apostles. We must ‘foresee 
and prepare in tyme’ for affliction, according to the warning which Christ 
gave his disciples.Thirdly, and ‘a great weyght & substaunce of the matter 
dependeth and hangeth vpon thys point’, we must know how to judge 
correctly ‘all thynges that happen and chaunce’. We must learn, for exam¬ 
ple, to value material goods lightly so that we can relinquish them more 
easily if we have to. We must also learn to lighten suffering, by weighing 
our troubles against our many benefits, past, present and to come; by re¬ 
membering that if we lose one good, another often comes in its place; and 
by bearing in mind that earthly troubles are transitory, and the passage of 
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time in itself takes the edge off grief. Ordinary remedies are to be used 
whenever appropriate: medicine for sickness, hard work for poverty, the 
courts in cases of injury or dispute, and warfare against our country’s 
enemies. Diligent labour in our temporal calling is often a valuable remedy 
for a troubled mind, as is the pursuit of lawful pastimes and the counsel of 
wise friends.^® The second chapter of Part 2 is concerned with assurance of 
God’s succour and comfort in adversity and of his promises of deliverance, 
while the third chapter contains the proof of the second in the form of 
examples of the help and comfort of God. 

Part 3 (chapters 25-31) represents the second part of the art of suffering. 
It teaches us how to obtain God’s promised succour and deliverance, and 
what to do if deliverance is delayed: ‘howe we shuld order and behaue our 
selues agayn with fayth, hope, prayer, repentance, amendement of lyfe, and 
pacyence, that God maye partycypate dystrybute and extend hys grace and 
myghty mercy full hande toward vs’. But of all the ‘vertues’ which are 
necessary in times of affliction, the one which is ‘mooste necessarye’ is 
Christian patience: 

[w]hen we are in treble and aduersyte, and can auoyde it by no lauful meane ... 
then to resiste and stryue agaynst oure ryghtuousnes and affeccyons and sorowful 
thoughtes, and ... to speare vp, and to captyuate and subdewe oure naturall eyes, 
wytte, & reason vnder & vnto the obedience of god ... sufferinge whatsoeuer it 
be, wyth a good and redye wyll, euen though it were most bytter and cruell 
deathe rather then we wold swar[v]e from the word of God: yea and moreouer to 
prayse God, and to geue him thanckes, that he wyl vouchsaue so fatherlye to 
vysyte vs, and that he hath not forgotten vs: Thys is called a ryghte Christen 
pacience.^* 

And because patience is the ‘mooste necessarye’ vertue in affliction, the last 
four chapters consist of two chapters of encouraging examples taken from 
the scriptures, nature, and moral philosophy, and two chapters on the ‘meanys 
[by which] pacyence maye be obteyned, and goten. And ones had, how it 
may be kept & increased’. These are faith, hope, prayer and meditation on 
the promises and ‘comfortable examples’ found in the scriptures; love of 
God; alms-giving and other forms of charity, ‘because God doth increase 
hys spyrytuall gyftes in them, whiche do well vse and bestowe them’ and 
because charitable giving quiets the conscience; and meditation on the 
‘frute, profite and commodyte of pacyence as well corporall as sprytuall’ 
and the discommodity of impatience: patience redounds to ‘the honour and 
glory of God’, to the ‘welth and profyte of man’ in body, soul, goods, and 
reputation, and to the ‘peace and quyetnes’ of the common weal.^^ 

In both these early texts the concept of Christian patience signifies pas¬ 
sive, though willing, acceptance of suffering in the light of the doctrine of 
the profit of affliction, which is the non-causal condition we must fulfil if 
the profits of affliction are to become ours. ‘[0]ur partes and duty [in times 
of affliction]’, Werdmueller wrote, ‘is no more, but to trust and beleue in 
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hym, and to seme in that vocacyon & condycyon of lyfe wherevnto we are 
called & appointed of god, faithfully’.^^ In Werdmueller’s text in particular 
there is a notable disjunction between the profits of affliction in Part 1 and 
the patience of the afflicted in Part 3. The second characteristic which these 
two texts share is their emphasis on the promises of deliverance, how to 
obtain deliverance, and how to sustain patience if deliverance is delayed. 
Furthermore, in both texts the directions for deliverance are located before 
the directions for Christian patience, which suggests that Christian patience 
is the ‘mooste necessarye’ virtue in a double sense. It is the non-causal 
condition which we must fulfil if we are to receive the spiritual profit which 
God has promised, and at the same time it functions as a ‘holding opera¬ 
tion’: it ensures that we will be able to endure our affliction without griping 
at God, or flailing at our fellow-men, until the time comes when God 
chooses to answer our prayers for deliverance. A significantly high propor¬ 
tion of both texts is devoted to the issue of Christian patience and how to 
gain and sustain it: six out of fifteen chapters in Frith’s text (chapters 8-13), 
and four out of ten chapters (chapters 28-31) of the art of suffering in 
Werdmueller’s. 

A similar emphasis on prayer for deliverance and the need to endure, and 
a similar disjunction between the profits of affliction and the patience of the 
afflicted, can also be found in the chapter on affliction in Robert Parsons’ 
The first booke of the Christian exercise (1582), which Edmund Bunny 
reproduced almost verbatim in A booke of Christian exercise (1584). In both 
texts the profits of affliction are described under the first three heads and the 
art of suffering is confined to the fourth.This is not a godly life art of 
suffering according to the rather rigid definition employed in this study 
because it lacks Part 1 on preparation, but its intention is clearly to inculcate 
endurance under affliction until deliverance comes. The first direction is to 
aspire to the ‘perfection’ of patience, which is to ‘reioyse & triumphe’ in 
affliction (or at least to get as near to it as we can). The second is to call 
upon God for deliverance, as the disciples called upon Christ in the storm on 
the Sea of Galilee. The third is concerned with ‘magnanimitie’, which is 
‘grounded vpon a strong and inuincible faithe of gods assistance, and of our 
finall deliuerance, how long soeuer he delay the matter, & how terrible 
soeuer the storme doe seeme for the tyme’. The fourth is ‘a strong and firme 
resolution, to stand and go throughe, what opposition or contradiction soeuer 
we fynde in the world...’ 

The first tentative signs of significant change in the structure of the godly 
life art of suffering appear in Richard Rogers’ seminal Seven treatises in 
1603. Rogers himself happily acknowledged his lack of originality: ‘IN so 
great varietie of all learning, as God hath furnished this age withall, it were 
not onely needlesse, but arrogancie and follie, for me to put any in hope, 
that I goe about to teach that, which hath not been taught, and set foorth 
alreadie by godly and learned brethren.’ Certainly his concept of patience 
still has the connotations of a holding operation. The object of the chapter 
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on adversity in the daily practice is the attainment of ‘the same well ordered 
heart, which ... should accompanie our other actions and parts of our hues’. 
A ‘well ordered heart’ is a regenerate heart, a heart in which the affections 
are ordered ‘in such sort, as the whole man is carried thereby (euen as the 
chariot on the wheeles) agreeably...It is both cause and consequence of 
the well-ordered and purposeful pattern of living which is Rogers’ puritan 
ideal. In the context of affliction the ‘well ordered heart’ is represented by 
Christian patience: a combination of patience, willingness, meekness, cheer¬ 
fulness, contentedness, quietness, thankfulness, and humility. The function 
of Christian patience is to keep the sufferer safely in ‘the Christian way’: ‘if 
we will not be directed by the Lord in bearing our afflictions ... they shall 
sore slaight and astonish vs, and raise in our hearts such passions and 
distemperature, as will vnsettle our whole course and bring vs out of frame’. 

There are, however, two aspects of Rogers’ art of suffering which are 
pointers to future change. Neither Frith nor Werdmueller makes any real 
distinction between time before and time during affliction, although in 
Werdmueller’s case at least some of his ‘natural meanes’ (such as foreseeing 
afflictions and preparing ahead) can be practised only in the time before; but 
Rogers clearly extends the duration of his art of suffering into time before: 

[A]bout afflictions God requireth these two things of vs: the one that we should 
prepare and make readie our selues to beare them as from him, in such quiet 
manner, as that we be not vnsetled nor troubled at the heart by them, when we 
heare of them: the other, that when they come, we shew our selues to be such 
indeede, and through the incouragement which we haue from him, we submit 
our selues ... willingly to goe vnder them.^® 

In the time before affliction we must be thoroughly persuaded that God 
knows what is best for us, whether it be prosperity or adversity, and will 
always bring it to pass; we must ‘accustome our selues to beare the yoke in 
our youth, that we may be the better acquainted with it when it shall be put 
vpon vs’; and we must ‘consider that euery day Sathan intendeth mischiefe 
against vs’, particularly in times of affliction, when he knows that our will is 
at its weakest and he has the greatest chance of success. The last of the 
directions for the time before affliction (‘such of them as we can, we may 
auoide’) slides into the time of affliction: ‘the rest, we may go vnder con¬ 
tentedly, waiting for a good issue, euen as in faith we pray for it: seeing our 
God will haue vs perswaded, that of very loue and faithfulnesse he correcteth 
vs whensoeuer we be corrected of him’.^^ This is the beginning of the 
principle of preparation for affliction in the time before affliction comes. 

So strong is Rogers’ impulse to control the affections, however, that he 
treats time during affliction not only as a time of affliction but also as a time 
of preparation for a time of affliction to come: ‘euery day we [must] arme 
our selues against the fear of such [afflictions] as may come, and against 
impatience by such as are alreadie come vpon vs’. He also draws the 
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promise of deliverance into time during affliction as a time of preparation 
for affliction to come: ‘Let vs thinke it no toyle to watch and looke to our 
selues thus ... For we shall not onely prouide well hereby, against those 
[afflictions] which are present: but as experience and proofe of Gods helpe 
bringeth hope which maketh not ashamed; so by our experience [of deliver¬ 
ance] we shall find the like in our troubles to come.’ We must therefore ‘lye 
close to [God’s promises], as an anker’: once armed with the promises, ‘we 
shal see the Lords deliuerance for vs, as clearely as we may discerne the 
arrow to flie in the ayre’. We should also ‘commit the ordering and dispos¬ 
ing’ of afflictions to God and use all lawful means for ‘a good successe and 
end’, and ‘then the third will follow, that God will tume them to the best’. 
The chapter ends with an exhortation which emphasizes how difficult we 
make it for ourselves if we do not maintain a well-ordered mind in times of 
affliction, together with a brief afterthought on the disparate duties of the 
rich and the poor.'^® 

The second pointer to change in Rogers’ text occurs not in the chapter on 
adversity in the fourth treatise but among the privileges which are peculiar 
to the godly in the sixth. 'Concerning the afflictions of the godly', which is 
the seventh privilege, is divided into three ‘branches’: that God withholds 
many afflictions from the godly but not from the ungodly; that he delivers 
the godly from many of their afflictions; and 'That we may haue much good 
by our afflictions' when God thinks it meet that we should suffer.The third 
branch is the one which concerns us here, since this is the point at which 
Rogers links causally together, in a way which is unmistakable if a little 
uncertain, the profits of affliction and the voluntaristic efforts of the af¬ 
flicted. 

Rogers makes the same point as Werdmueller: if we are to profit from our 
affliction, the experience of affliction alone is not enough. Many people 
draw the wrong conclusion from Rom. 8:28, thinking ‘if God will haue our 
troubles tume to our good, what need we take any further thought about the 
matter?’ But whereas Werdmueller argues that the profits of affliction are 
wrought in the sufferer by the operation of the holy spirit, Rogers seems to 
be feeling his way towards an explanation in which the sufferer plays a 
more active part. He begins by suggesting that the key to the profits of 
affliction lies in the patience of the afflicted: ‘the Lord teacheth his children 
aright and well to beare those afflictions, which he thinketh meet to try them 
with and hold them vnder. So that they may not onely indure and goe vnder 
them patiently and contentedly, but also receiue much good by them, as they 
themselues be constrained to confesse’. Belief in the profits of affliction, 
which is achieved through the meditative exercise of faith, is a means to 
bear them ‘aright and well’: ‘the Lord teacheth his people to make this vse 
of their afflictions ... to be resolued that for their exceeding benefite and 
profit he sendeth them. For then and neuer till then, they frame and addresse 
themselues to receiue them from God thankefully and meekely, when his 
word hath throughly setled this thought and perswasion in them...’. Rogers 
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also suggests, however, that it is not the patience of the afflicted which is the 
primary key to the profits of affliction, but the meditative exercise of faith: 
‘consider the causes why God sendeth [afflictions] to his beloued ones: 
which being knowen & rightly weighed, are of sufficient force to worke 
their great benefit & comfort’. Then follows a list of the causes to be 
considered (the precepts of the doctrine of the profit of affliction), and the 
conclusion: ‘So that if we be thus taught of God & learne this wisdome of 
him, to beleeue, that to these ends and of very loue and faithfulnesse he 
afflicteth vs whensoeuer he doth it, we shall be sure to fmde it so, to our 
exceeding comfort.’ Rogers then adds a brief afterthought on the importance 
of repentance: ‘yea and further, if they can fmde any sinne in themselues 
which might draw these corrections of the Lord vpon them, they heartily 
tume from it with all possible speed, that so they may more confidently 
intreat the Lord to tume away all the tartnesse of their affliction from them’. 
Even though the focus of this passage never settles, it is clear that the profits 
of affliction are in some way contingent upon the voluntaristic efforts of the 
afflicted: ‘And they which after this maner behaue themselues vnder the 
crosse, although they performe these duties but in weaknesse, shall finde 
their troubles, howsoeuer for the time irkesome vnto the flesh, yet to be 
gainfull manie waies and in manie respects vnto their soules.’'^^ Passive 
patience, divorced from the profits of affliction, is giving way to the active, 
purposefully profit-attaining response. 

Rogers’ subtle use of time during affliction as a time of preparation for 
affliction to come is both original and unique. The distinction between time 
before and time during affliction, which Rogers introduced to promote 
control of the affections, is correlated by subsequent authors with an 
unconflatable distinction between control of the affections and spiritual 
growth. The art of suffering in Joseph Hall’s Heaven vpon earth (1606), for 
example, is based on five directions, of which the first two clearly represent 
Part 1 on controlling the affections. We must prevent imaginary afflictions 
by ‘representing all thinges to our mindes in their due proportion’; and we 
must anticipate afflictions which are likely to happen so that ‘they may be 
halfe past in their violence when they doe come’. Directions three, four and 
five embody a series of increasingly intense degrees of patience which tilt 
the second part of the text upwards from a level to an inclined plane: first 
patience, because all affliction comes to us from the hand of God; then 
thankfulness, because God intends our affliction for our spiritual good; and 
finally cheerfulness and joy because of the issue of affliction, which is ‘the 
quiet and vntroubled fmit of ... righteousnesse, glorie, the crowne after 
[our] fight, after [our] minute of paine eternitie of ioy’."^^ Perhaps Hall was 
thinking at this point of the ‘staires & degrees’ of meditation,'^'^ but the 
concept of degrees of patience was certainly ‘in the air’ of the time. There 
are earlier examples in Thomas Betson’s A ryght profitable treatyse, in The 
doctrinal of sapience, and, in reverse order, as the first direction in the art of 
suffering in Parsons’ The first booke of the Christian exercise and Bunny’s A 
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booke of Christian exercisef^ Hall makes no reference to a voluntaristic 
response on the part of the sufferer, perhaps because it would not be relevant 
in the context of a treatise whose object is the attainment of true peace and 
tranquillity of mind. Nevertheless, because the concept of spiritual growth 
through the degrees of patience introduces an upward movement into the 
text, it is this concept which serves in the hands of later writers to draw into 
the art of suffering proper, as the end and climax of the upward movement, 
the active, voluntaristic response. 

The first text to suggest a formal if still tentative link between spiritual 
growth through the degrees of patience and the voluntaristic response is 
John Downame’s Consolations for the afflicted (1613), which locates the 
structure of the godly life art of sulfering in the context of Christian warfare. 
Book 1 has three short introductory chapters and two rather longer chapters 
on preparation, while Book 2 has 35 chapters on ‘the well bearing of the 
crosse’. The title, however, suggests neither a treatise on Christian warfare 
nor a treatise on the art of suffering, but something more akin to the treatises 
of comfort and consolation produced by, among others, Paul Baynes."^^ The 
imbalance between Parts 1 and 2, and the fact that Part 2 is almost over¬ 
whelmingly dominated by ‘arguments of comfort and consolation’, also 
suggest that Downame may have begun Part 2 as a treatise of comfort and 
later added Part 1 f'’ In the chapter on adversity in the diurnal in A gvide to 
godlinesse, which is a drastically reduced version of Consolations the 
division into two books and the theme of Christian warfare are omitted, but 
the link between the profits of affliction and the voluntaristic response of the 
afflicted disappears. 

In keeping with his theme of Christian warfare, Downame begins his 
chapters on preparation with a description of the godly man’s spiritual 
weapons. This is followed by nine ‘rules and cautions, which are to bee 
learned and obserued, for the well managing of our spirituall weapons, and 
the better demeaning of our selues in this conflict of tentations... ’. (The 
description of the spiritual weapons and the first two rules, on meditation 
and prayer, are omitted in A gvide.ff^ Rules three to seven employ what 
Werdmueller described as ‘naturall wayes or meanes’ of controlling the 
affections. In the time before affliction we must learn to mortify our unruly 
affections and make them ‘seruiceable vnto holy reason’. We must not 
inflate events into afflictions when they are no more than minor irritations, 
nor must we ‘by feare anticipate our greefe’ over afflictions which are 
unlikely to happen, or at least not for a long time; but at the same time we 
must anticipate those afflictions which are likely in the not-so-distant future, 
so that we may ‘more easilie obtaine the victory’. The benefits of this life 
we must use ‘as though we vsed them not’, for the more we love them the 
more we grieve at their loss. The last two rules link Part 1 on preparation 
with Part 2. We must neither ignore the possibility of afflictions nor quail at 
the mere thought of them, but ‘bee bold and couragious in the power of 
Gods might, and assurance of his assistance, when we most need his helpe’; 
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and we must use all good means either to avoid afflictions or to escape from 
them when they are inflicted.^® 

Book 2 on ‘the well bearing of the crosse’ begins with a description of the 
nature, causes, object, and degrees of patience, a set of reasons for patience 
based on its excellency, utility, and necessity, and an explanation of the 
means. The means to achieve patience are ‘feruent and effectuall’ prayer 
together with meditation on the ‘arguments of comfort and consolation’ 
which follow the explanation of the means, and which occupy the bulk of 
the text.^* 

Downame describes the degrees of patience at some length. The first 
degree is to bear affliction ‘meekly and mildly, peaceably, quietly, and with 
moderate greefe & sorrow’ (the grief should not be so much for the afflic¬ 
tion as for the sin which is being chastised). The second degree is to bear it 
constantly, neither trying to rid ourselves of it by unlawful means nor 
complaining about God’s providence, but preparing to endure the next af¬ 
fliction when the present one has passed until we have obtained the final 
victory. The third degree is to bear it ‘willingly, cheerefully, thankfully, and 
with ioy in the holy Ghost’. This is ‘the patience of the Saints, which euery 
faithfull man must labour to attaine vnto, and neuer to be at rest vntill in 
some measure he be endued with it’.^^ Initially, however, there seems to be 
some hesitation about the application of the degrees of patience, since 
Downame presents fervent and effectual prayer not only as a means to 
patience but also as a means to deliverance: God is ‘alwaies most ready to 
bestow his gifts and blessings, to pardon our sinnes, and to cease correcting 
of vs, because hee taketh no delight in our smart and paine; but yet vpon this 
condition, that wee sue vnto him for these fauours...’. At the same time the 
arguments of comfort and consolation are presented as a holding operation: 
they are the ‘foode and nourishment of our patience, whereby it is strength¬ 
ened and preserued from languishing and fainting’. Furthermore, the two 
main headings under which Downame classifies his arguments of comfort 
and consolation - those which ‘serue to comfort vs in our crosses and 
calamities’ and those which ‘arise from the assurance which we haue of 
Gods gracious and most seasonable deliuerance’ - both reinforce the con¬ 
cept of patience as a holding operation.^^ 

This nod to the pattern established in the texts by Frith and Werdmueller, 
whereby the directions for deliverance are located before the directions for 
Christian patience is, however, something of a red herring. The arguments 
which ‘seme to comfort vs in our crosses and calamities’ are organized 
almost entirely under heads derived from Ramie logic: efficient reasons, 
final reasons, subject, adjunct, and comparative reasons.The efficient 
reasons are divided into the principal or inflicting cause of suffering (God) 
and the moving causes (our sin and his infinite love and mercy). The final 
reasons are concerned with the end or purpose of affliction: God’s glory, the 
good of our neighbours, our spiritual and temporal good in this life, and the 
unspeakable happiness which awaits us in the next. By the end of his final 
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reasons Downame has not only expounded the doctrine of the profit of 
affliction in exhaustive detail, but he has also correlated his exposition with 
the degrees of patience; and the highest degree of patience (the ‘perfection 
of patience’) is correlated with the last of the final reasons, which is the 
unspeakable and endless happiness of eternal life. Furthermore, the chapter 
which follows the last of the final reasons, and therefore also the highest 
degree of patience, explains how to make a voluntaristic response to afflic¬ 
tion in the form of ‘an holy and profitable vse’.”’^ The location of this 
chapter thus suggests that the attainment of the highest degree of patience, 
or at least the highest degree of which we are capable, is in some way linked 
with making a profitable use of our affliction: that this is the state of mind 
we must achieve if we are to be able to use our affliction so that it becomes 
profitable to us. 

Downame begins his explanation of the profitable use of affliction with 
the same point as Rogers and Werdmueller: if we are to profit from our 
affliction the experience of affliction by itself is not enough. But whereas 
Werdmueller suggests that the profits of affliction are worked in the sufferer 
by the operation of the holy spirit, and Rogers suggests that they are experi¬ 
enced by the sufferer in and through either active patience or the exercise of 
meditative faith, Downame suggests that God mediates them by means of a 
change in the nature of the affliction: 

[I]n their owne nature [afflictions are] barren of those excellent fruits of Gods 
spirituall graces, and heauenly glory, and fruitful only in malicious thoughts, 
wicked words, and euill works; but God alone to shew the infinitenesse of his 
wisdome, power and loue towards vs, doth change their nature, turning these 
stones into bread, and making them fit to nourish in vs all sauing graces, which 
in themselues are more likely to choake and stifle them...^^ 

Nevertheless, it is not the change in the nature of the affliction alone 
which ‘deriue[s] vnto vs’ the profits of affliction. The profits of affliction 
are also contingent upon the sufferer’s active, purposefully profit-attaining 
response. The two responses, the one human and the other divine, interact in 
some inexplicably mysterious way: 

[Ljlet vs labour withall to make such an holy vse of our troubles, (humbling 
our selues vnder the mighty hand of God, bewayling our sins wherby we haue 
deserued them, and drawing neare vnto God by hearty repentance, and an 
earnest indeauor of seruing and pleasing him in holinesse and newnesse of 
life) that they may be vnto vs testimonies of his loue, and so assure vs of all 
the former benefits. And because afflictions in their owne nature deriue them 
not vnto vs, but as they are sanctified by Gods holy spirit, and made fit for 
these purposes by his alone wisdome, power and loue, therefore let vs continu¬ 
ally implore by faithfull & feruent praier his gracious assistance, that by his 
blessing they may be made fit meanes for the working of his graces in vs; and 
that we may be inabled by his spirit to make an holy and profitable vse of 
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them, that wee may be fit to receiue them, when as by this meanes hee offereth 

them vnto vs.^^ 

The remaining ‘arguments of comfort and consolation’ treat patience 
much more obviously as a holding operation. The subject of affliction is this 
world, the adjuncts are its necessity, benefit, brevity, and lightness, while 
the comparative reasons contrast our suffering with that of the prophets, the 
apostles, Christ, the wicked, and worldly men on the one hand, and with the 
joys of eternal life on the other. At this point in Consolations Downame has 
a chapter on natural means to alleviate suffering; avoiding afflictions if God 
shows us the way, opening our griefs to ‘discrete and approued friends’, and 
‘ioyning seasonably our honest labours with lawfull recreations’.^^ Then 
come the arguments which arise from assurance of deliverance, the means 
to strengthen faith and patience when God defers deliverance, and the final 
duty of thanksgiving, to be performed when deliverance comes. 

Downame’s Consolations (followed by the art of suffering in the Gvide) 
is the last of the texts on the godly life art of suffering to consider deliver¬ 
ance as an issue in its own right. Even so, the most telling aspect of 
Downame’s material on deliverance is not the ambiguity of the passages on 
prayer as the means to deliverance which precede the ‘arguments of comfort 
and consolation’ so much as the distance (and hence the absence of any 
sense of connectedness) between these passages and the rather less ambigu¬ 
ous passages on assurance of deliverance, the means to sustain faith and 
patience, and the duty of thanksgiving, which appear after the chapter on the 
profitable use of affliction at the very end of the text. The way in which the 
material is arranged suggests that the sufferer must grow in spirit through 
the degrees of patience and make a profitable use of his affliction before he 
can expect to be delivered. Having made a profitable use of his affliction he 
is assured of deliverance, even if it is delayed. 

The next stage in the evolution of the godly life art of suffering appears in 
Henry Scudder’s The Christians daily walke (1627). Scudder’s use of the 
early stages of spiritual growth in the time of preparation transfers control 
of the negative affections which make affliction difficult to bear from the 
domain of moral philosophy to the domain of Christian doctrine. It also 
allows the upward movement introduced by the degrees of patience to seep 
backwards from Part 2 to Part 1, thus tilting the whole text into an inclined 
plane. 

Scudder is almost wholly concerned with control of the affection of 
impatience. He uses the time of preparation for affliction as a time of 
preparation for the impatience which arises in the time when affliction 
comes. He begins by arguing that much of what we call affliction should 
really be classed as petty irritation and dealt with as such, so as to avoid the 
'Hell of vexation and discontent’ into which so many people are thrown by 
this kind of event: ‘Such are discourtisies from those, of whom you looked 
for kindnesse; Imperiousnesse, and too much domineering of Superiours; 
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sullennesse, negligence and disregard from inferiours; an awkewardnesse 
and crossenesse in the persons and things with which you haue to deale.’ In 
the time of preparation we must mortify the lusts which war in our mem¬ 
bers, and which are the root cause of impatience; humble ourselves with the 
thought of our iniquity and worthlessness before God, which is a good 
foundation for patience; and enhance the Christian virtues of faith, hope and 
charity, because these give us not only the ‘ability of spirituall reasoning & 
disputing with a disquieted soule’ but also that ‘assurance of Gods loue in 
Christ’ which makes Christian patience possible.^^ When impatience begins 
to simmer with the onset of affliction we should then be able to employ our 
newly-acquired ‘ability of spirituall reasoning & disputing’ to ‘worke [our] 
soule[s] to patience’, using reasons taken from the nature of God, our own 
demerits, the doctrine of the profit of affliction, the evil of impatience, and 
the contrast between our present affliction and our present and future bless¬ 
ings. This passage ends with two directions which move upwards from the 
negative (controlling impatience) to the positive (obtaining patience): ob¬ 
serve the patience of those who are recorded in scripture as 'examples of 
suffering affliction and of patience', and 'Pray much for patience, waiting 
patiently for it’. Then the God of patience, who knows our need, and who 
has promised to fulfil all the petitions which we make according to his will, 
‘will surely giue [us] patience’.^® 

It is difficult not to believe that this point marks the original end of 
Scudder’s art of suffering. The remaining directions on thankfulness and 
fruitfulness are cursory by comparison (they occupy only three pages out of 
the total 30), although they do extend the upward movement of the text to 
include the profitable use of affliction. In Scudder’s hands the profitable use 
of affliction indicates not the purposefully profit-attaining response, which 
is based on the premise that the profits of affliction are in some way 
contingent upon the sufferer’s voluntaristic response to his affliction, but the 
purposefully profitable response, which is based on the premise that the 
profits of affliction are in some way constituted by the sufferer’s voluntaristic 
response: ‘Be better therefore for crosses: then God hath his end, when after 
his plowing, harrowing, and threshing of you, hee shall reape the crop of 
well-doing, which he reapeth not so much for himselfe, as for you; for the 
ground that bringeth forth fruite meete for him that dresseth it, receiueth 
blessing from Godff^ 

Thomas Taylor’s Circumspect walking (1631) follows Scudder in locat¬ 
ing preparation very firmly within the Christian domain. ‘Consider thou art 
not placed here in the world by God to enioy the pleasures of the world, but 
to enioy God’, looking only for affliction as the way to eternal life. ‘This 
ground not laid; men count troubles a strange thing...Next, ‘[l]ay vp 
strength and comforts aforehand’, in the form of humility, which will tame 
our proud and rebellious hearts and ‘bring in contentednesse to sweeten our 
troubles’; knowledge of God, which will ‘make [us] rise vp in much com¬ 
fort’; and assurance of faith, ‘which will sweetly warme the heart in the 
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sense of Gods loue in lesus Christ...’. Assurance of faith bridges the gap 
between Parts 1 and 2 by projecting the time of preparation into the time of 
affliction through the fruits of assurance of faith; confidence in God, in his 
presence with us at all times, and in his supplies of strength, and willingness 
to ‘wait vpon him for a good issue and seasonable deliuerance, who hath 
promised to turn it to the bestff^ 

In Taylor’s hands, however, the upward movement imparted by the stages 
of spiritual growth flattens out into self-control as the negative affections 
begin to stir with the onset of affliction, although he does integrate the 
profitable use of affliction into the text. We must not murmur against God in 
our affliction but revenge ourselves on the evil of sin instead (this rule 
mortifies our unruly passions and subdues our hearts to bear the wrath of 
God); we must not exacerbate our affliction through ‘impatience, 
frowardnesse, and loosenesse of heart’; and we must labour for ‘a right vse’ 
of affliction rather than for its removal. The right use of affliction is pur¬ 
posefully profitable rather than purposefully profit-attaining; the profits of 
affliction are not contingent upon but are constituted by the sufferer’s scru¬ 
pulously self-observed voluntaristic response: 

Obserue and marke thy troubles, and thy disposition in them; first, to grow vp in 
wisdome and experience by them: thus thy sufferings will become wholsome 
instructions. Obserue where thou wast most pinched, and wherein thou tookest 
the greatest comfort; secondly, to grow vp in an infallible hope of Gods goodnesse, 
and a good issue for time to come. For this, obserue Gods seasonable hearing of 
thy prayers, and the proofes of Gods helpe in most needful times; which shall 
bee a strong meanes to keepe thee from fainting, feares and despaires from [ 5 /c] 
time to come.... Thirdly, to be able to comfort others with such comforts as our 
selues were vpheld within our troubles ... Thus to the godly ariseth light out of 
darknesse, sweet comes out of sowre, and out of the eater meat.^ 

The apogee of the godly life art of suffering appears in Chapters VIII and 
IX of Jeremiah Burroughes’ Moses his choice (1641). Burroughes’ many- 
segmented and meticulously ordered upward movement is a continuous process 
of spiritual growth which begins in the time of preparation, continues into the 
time of affliction, and culminates in a purposefully profitable response. The 
initial step-by-step structure of the godly life art of suffering has become a 
sequence of cumulative steps. The only disharmonious element in Burroughes’ 
text is the change in the relationship between writer and reader which occurs 
in the segments on the degrees of patience and which will be discussed at the 
end of this chapter. For the moment it can be ignored. 

Burroughes begins with anticipating affliction, or being aware that afflic¬ 
tion will at some time be our portion. Then comes self-denial, and ‘breaking 
of spirit’ through self-humiliation, which prepares us for reconciliation with 
God, or ‘making up [our] peace more with God then ever, and getting 
clearer evidence, and sense of his love’.^^ Reconciliation with God prepares 
us for the next step of controlling our affections; 
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‘[L]abour to see more into the fulnesse of all good in God’, who delights 
in ‘letting out his goodnesse to his creature’, because this will ‘mightily 
support the spirit in al afflictions’. Carry out your present duties with 
humility and patience, because this will prepare you for whatever duties 
God requires hereafter.^^ And learn how to strip away all love for and 
dependence on worldly things, by enjoying them ‘as from God, and God in 
them, and them all for God’. ‘[FJrom God’, because all our comforts belong 
to God. ‘God in them’, because the creature is ‘the pipe of conveyance’ 
which mediates the goodness of God to man; because the ‘fulnesse of all 
good’ is and remains in God, as long as God is enjoyed the comfort remains, 
even though the creature is lost. And ‘all for God’, because the end and 
perfection of all things is to honour God: ‘a comfort is then the most perfect 
comfort, when God hath the glory of it, when it is resigned to him, either in 
a way of service, or suffering, as he cals for it’. Burroughes extends this last 
point to include the argument that we should avoid over-loving the things of 
this world lest we over-grieve when we lose them. If we enjoy our comforts 
for God, we love them only insofar as they lead us to him. If we are then 
called to resign them up to him we will not grieve because their ‘excellency’ 
will not be in enjoyment but in ‘the parting’. To avoid over-loving the things 
of this world we should often renew ‘[our] resignations of all unto God, and 
[our] covenant with him, to be at his dispose’; ‘the often renewing of this, 
keeps the heart very loose from the creature... 

The last step of preparation moves from the negative (self-control) to the 
positive (enhancing patience) in the run-up to the time of affliction. 
‘[T]reasure up’ your experiences of spiritual consolation and your memories 
of God’s ‘gracious dealings’ in the past, together with a variety of 'soule- 
supporting ... promises', suitable for a variety of afflictions, because we do 
not know exactly what afflictions are in store for us. Labour diligently to 
strengthen every grace, because ‘strong grace’ is ‘suffering grace’. And 
meditate much on the sufferings of the Apostles, the Martyrs, and above all 
Christ: ‘if [Christ] emptyed himselfe so much, to become the sonne of man, 
how much more should we be willing to empty our selves, that we may be 
the sonnes of God?’^^ 

For the time of affliction Burroughes builds on the concept of degrees of 
patience by providing the means to achieve each degree. The first duty is to 
be ‘willing to yeeld to Gods call, to come under that condition he hath 
appoynted us unto’. If we find that we are not so willing we must reason 
unmercifully with ourselves and thereby raise our hearts to ‘a more Chris¬ 
tian magnanimity of spirit’. The eleven considerations which Burroughes 
offers for this purpose either treat unwillingness as evidence of indifference 
to the ways and glory of God (thereby shaming us into willingness),^^ or 
threaten us with the consequence of our unwillingness, which is God’s 
hostility to us.^® The second duty is to ‘behave our selves Christianly with 
all humble submission, patience, contentednesse’. If we find we cannot 
manage this, again we must reason unmercifully with ourselves, this time 
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on the grounds that discontent is unbecoming to a Christian. ‘It is the most 
unseemely sight in the world, to see a murmuring fretting Christian ... a 
most unseemely, a vile and an abominable thing in thee.’^^ 

The third duty makes it clear that the end and climax of the art of 
suffering is the profitable use of affliction. This passage is based very 
largely on the doctrine of repentance, on the grounds that our sins deserve 
our suffering whether we suffer for sin on this occasion or not. ‘[LJabour to 
know Gods mind in your affliction’, lest it should pass away unsanctified. 
Has he sent it for sin, and if so for which particular sin, or has he sent it for 
some other end? When you have discovered your sin, ‘stir up your heart 
against it with indignation’, and begin to put into practice your promised 
amendment of life. Be frequent and fervent in prayer, and then ‘the sweet 
beames of Gods grace come in, and much blessing followes’; and also 
‘treasure up’ your past experiences of God and your own heart, and ‘make 
use of them as God offers occasion’. Make sure that you do whatever you 
omitted to do before your affliction came, so that if it returns it will not be 
‘bitter unto you’. Do not rely on your own promises of obedience to see you 
through but on God’s promises of assistance. And ‘often call your selfe to 
account after the affliction is over’ by searching your soul for signs of 
spiritual improvement. ‘What is become of it? how was it with me then? and 
how is it now? have I more peace now then I had then? and how comes it 
about? Hath my peace growne upon good grounds, so as it may hold? I had 
workings of spirit then, what are become of them? have I been faithfull to 
God, and to mine own soule?’^^ 

The three texts which remain to be discussed are those in Edward Reyner’s 
Precepts for Christian practice (eighth edition 1655), Isaac Ambrose’s Me¬ 
dia: the middle things (1657 edition), and Thomas Gouge’s Christian 
directions (1661). The eighth edition of Reyner’s Precepts is an enormously 
expanded version of the pirated first edition (1645), which began life as a 
series of sermon heads. The art of suffering in the first edition is not a godly 
life art of suffering according to the definition used in this study. It defines 
as its goal a state of mind based on the concept of resignation to the will of 
God, and gives five directions to achieve it. The 1655 version, however, is a 
godly life art of suffering. It has three ‘branches’: anticipating affliction, for 
which Reyner gives uniquely detailed instructions,^^ preparing for affliction, 
and bearing affliction well. The four directions for preparation embody a 
process of spiritual growth which is based on the principle of learning how 
to relax. They begin with ‘over-awing your hearts with God in the morning’, 
borrow ‘committing your selves and all yours ... into the hands of God to 
keep safe for you’ from the first edition, add ‘begging of God a submissive 
frame of spirit’, and end with another borrowing from the first edition about 
‘casting all your cares, feares, and troubles of minde about any evils ye 
apprehend may come upon you, upon God’.^'* The four directions for bear¬ 
ing affliction well are based on the degrees of patience (patience, confidence, 
humility, and obedience), although they are not arranged in order of inten- 
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sity and they do not culminate in a profitable use of affliction. The profitable 
use of affliction, along with the doctrine of the profit of affliction, is sub¬ 
sumed under the second degree of confidence: ‘trust in God, for six things 
especially’: his presence, his love, his strength, preservation from sin, deliv¬ 
erance, and ‘a holy use, and happy issue of all your troubles... 

The art of suffering in Ambrose’s Media: the middle things and in Gouge’s 
Christian directions are both examples of texts which are unashamedly 
based on previous acts of writing. In Ambrose’s case the sources are two 
texts by Jeremiah Burroughes: the art of suffering in Moses his choice and 
The rare jewel of Christian contentment. Ambrose borrows his structure 
from Moses his choice together with all the material on preparation, almost 
all the material on bearing affliction willingly, and almost all the material on 
making a profitable use. The material on contentment, however, and the first 
part of the material on making a profitable use (‘Learn we those lessons 
which God usually teacheth his people in a suffering condition’) come from 
The rare Jewel - the text to which Burroughes was probably referring in his 
own passage on contentment.^^ Ambrose’s passage on contentment in par¬ 
ticular is a brilliantly executed paste job. Scattered fragments of The rare 
Jewel are threaded together to create a new text. 

Thomas Gouge uses Reyner’s Precepts for Christian practice (1655), 
Richard Sibbes’ The sovles conflict with itselfe (1635), and the art of suffer¬ 
ing in Burroughes’ Moses his choice. Gouge follows Reyner in giving 
anticipation a separate section, although Gouge’s anticipation consists in 
thinking of whatever condition is contrary to the one we now enjoy. His first 
two directions for preparation are taken from the spiritual life (‘Earnestly 
desire, and seriously labour in the use of all means for an interest in Jesus 
Christ’ and 'be careful to get and keep a good conscience' He borrows 
his third direction on resigning our selves and all our comforts to God from 
Burroughes, and his fourth direction on casting all our cares on God from 
Reyner. His fifth direction, which comes from Sibbes’ The sovles conflict, 
anticipates the time of affliction: be 'often putting cases to yourselves of 
such straights and troubles ...as probably may fall out' because this is ‘an 
excellent means to strengthen your faith against the evil day ... and to make 
you with the greater confidence to trust in God’.^^ Gouge has an immaculate 
sequence of degrees of patience for the time of affliction. We must bear 
afflictions 'sensibly' (being aware of ‘the smart of the rod’), patiently and 
silently, willingly and cheerfully, and finally fruitfully (‘labouring to make a 
sanctified use and improvement of them, whereby they will become com¬ 
fortable blessings unto [us]’). Here Gouge borrows heavily from Burroughes’ 
passage on the process of repentance for sin, but without Burroughes’ final 
direction on self-examination for signs of spiritual improvement after the 
affliction is over. Instead, he includes an ambiguous direction on the work 
of the Holy Spirit in affliction, which suggests at one and the same time that 
the Spirit works in and through the affliction (afflictions 'are not of them¬ 
selves able to work any good in [us], without the special assistance of Gods 
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Spirit working together with them') and that God teaches us by his holy 
Spirit ‘how to make a good use [of affliction], to the spiritual advantage of 
[our] own soul[s]’.^^ 


>2^ xi> 

#T% 

This history of the godly life art of suffering in terms of the found examples 
published between 1534 and 1661 shows how the structure evolves and 
becomes increasingly schematic as text succeeds text. In John Frith’s Of the 
preparation to the crosse the art of suffering consists of three skills: control 
of those affections which make suffering difficult to bear, prayer for deliver¬ 
ance, and the exercise of Christian patience until the time of deliverance 
comes. By incorporating a clear distinction between time before and time 
during affliction, and then by adopting the principle of spiritual growth (in 
Part 2 with the degrees of patience, and later in Part 1 with the early stages 
of the spiritual life), the art of suffering develops into a series of skills 
stretching outwards and upwards through time: anticipation of affliction 
followed by a sequence on preparation in the time before affliction, and the 
exercise of patience in degrees of increasing intensity culminating in a 
profitable use of affliction in the time when affliction comes. The evolution 
in the structure of the text also correlates with the evolution from passive to 
active in the notion of the subjective response. In Otto Werdmueller’s A 
spryrytuall and moost precyouse pearle it is the operation of the Holy Spirit 
which works the profits of affliction ‘vnder the shadow and back of the 
crosse’.^® The impact of puritanism on the art of suffering, which reflects 
the puritan’s practical need to find ways of validating his status as elect, 
requires the sufferer to seek the profits of affliction in and through a highly 
self-conscious, strongly voluntaristic response. The profits of affliction re¬ 
main the same as ever, but the responsibility for attaining those profits now 
rests rather more heavily with us. 

The mode of communication between writer and reader in the godly life 
art of suffering is essentially ‘imperative’: the directions which the writer 
gives his reader form the framework of the text.^' Although by virtue of his 
preacherly calling the writer will happily pack his text with often lengthy 
passages of exposition, exhortation, and proof, these are used primarily to 
support the directions (except in the case of John Downame’s Consolations 
for the afflicted, where it has to be admitted that there are times when the 
directions disappear from sight beneath the weight of preaeherly prose). 
Once the writer has given his directions he stands aside, so to speak, and the 
reader moves out beyond the text to put into practice the kinds of behaviour 
which he has been taught and to discover for himself the profits of affliction. 
The time of the art of suffering is longer than the time of the text (the time it 
takes to read and to absorb the text). The reader obviously reads the text in 
the time of the text but he practises the art of suffering in real time, in time 
before and time during affliction. The skills he must use are the kind of self- 
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reasoning or self-debating skills which are typical of the practice of ‘delib¬ 
erate’ or systematic meditation. Thus the responsibility for the process of 
emotional transformation through time which is embodied in the text be¬ 
longs very largely to the reader. 

The pattern of emotional transformation through time culminating in a 
heightened sense of spiritual well-being which is typical of the godly life art 
of suffering in its later stages is characteristic of other aspects of the puritan 
spiritual life, particularly the practices of systematic meditation and partici¬ 
pation in the Lord’s Supper. It thus reinforces the status of affliction as a 
quasi-sacrament, an occasion for the mediation of divine grace.The same 
basic pattern of emotional transformation culminating in a heightened sense 
of spiritual well-being is also characteristic of the spiritual life as a whole. 
Both the godly life art of suffering and the spiritual life include an extended 
period of spiritual growth, a shorter period of suffering (affliction in the art 
of suffering, death in the spiritual life), and a period of spiritual joy which is 
inevitably limited in this life but which will last for eternity in the life to 
come. The practice of the godly life art of suffering not only contributes to 
the life-long process of growth in grace embodied in the spiritual life, but it 
also reproduces that life in miniature.*^ 

The unswerving evolution in the structure of the godly life art of suffering 
also incorporates the seeds of its own decay. What is particularly noticeable 
in the later texts is the absence of the element of directions for deliverance 
which played such an important part in the earlier texts. By the end of its 
history the godly life art of suffering has established itself as a process 
whereby the sufferer cultivates through the degrees of patience an increas¬ 
ingly positive response to his affliction. By growing in grace (by intensifying 
his positive response) the sufferer ‘moves’ closer and closer to his affliction 
until he is able to make a profitable use of it. Then, and only then, when the 
end for which the affliction was ordained has been achieved, will he be 
delivered. Hence the absence of the element of directions for deliverance in 
the later texts; deliverance from affliction has now become contingent, by 
implication, upon its profitable use. ‘[Ljabour for a right vse of [your 
affliction] rather than the remouall,’ wrote Thomas Taylor, with what seems 
to be unassailable conviction: ‘attaine once a right vse, and doubt not of a 
good issue’.Jeremiah Burroughes’ last direction (‘often call your selfe to 
account after the affliction is over’) assumes deliverance for the sufferer. 
The absence of directions for deliverance thus posits the kind of danger¬ 
ously uncompromising confidence in the existence of an intervening God 
which flies in the face of the seventeenth century’s surge of anti-providen¬ 
tial thought. 

At the same time the evolution of the subjective response incorporates an 
element which is to survive the collapse of the godly life art of suffering and 
thus help to authenticate the new and non-voluntaristic form. The pastoral 
need to find ways of bridging the gap between objective knowledge of the 
doctrine of predestination and subjective assurance of salvation, which pro- 
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duces the voluntaristic response, also eliminates the more mystical explana¬ 
tions of the ways in which suffering becomes spiritually beneficial. There is 
no place for Otto Werdmueller’s purging and reforming Holy Spirit at the 
end of the history of the godly life art of suffering, nor, in spite of Thomas 
Gouge’s efforts, is there any place for the mysterious interaction of the 
human and the divine which is implicit in the active, purposefully profit- 
attaining response. What remains is the explanation in terms of willed 
endeavour for spiritual improvement expressed in Henry Scudder’s blunt 
‘Be better therefore for crosses: then God hath his end’,^^ or the more subtly 
self-generated effort, the success of which can be gauged by spiritual self- 
examination, in Thomas Taylor’s Circumspect walking and Jeremiah 
Burroughes’ Moses his choice. What remains, in other words, is the pur¬ 
posefully profitable response, which is able to survive into the second half 
of the seventeenth century (as a means to or reason for contentment) be¬ 
cause it does not require any contribution from God. 

Still to be discussed is the ehange in the relationship between writer and 
reader which occurs in Part 2 of the art of suffering in Jeremiah Burroughes’ 
Moses his choice. The ‘imperative’ mode of communieation between writer 
and reader which is typical of the godly life art of suffering compels the 
reader to move outside the time of the text to practise the art of suffering in 
real time, before and during affliction. In the second part of Burroughes’ text, 
however, there are passages in which the mode of communication ceases to be 
imperative and the time of the art of suffering becomes the same as the time of 
the text. In theory the considerations which Burroughes offers ‘for the rebuk¬ 
ing of thy selfe, and the raising of thy heart, to a more Christian magnanimity 
of spirit’ are to be employed by the reader, but in practice it is not the reader 
who rebukes himself but the writer who rebukes his reader; 

[CJonsider if Christ had stood upon such termes, as to have said, I could be 
content indeed that these poore creatures might be delivered from misery, but 
seeing such grievous evils must be suffered for their deliverance, let them 
perish; I am not willing to be their deliverer upon such hard termes; What had 
become of us, if Christ had reasoned thus, if this argument had prevailed with 
him against us, as it prevailes with us against him. 

[WJhatsoever prosperity thou enjoyest when God cals thee to suffer for him, is 
cursed unto thee, if thou blessest thy selfe in thy estate, thy liberty, thy name, thy 
life that thou enjoyest, having avoyded the way of suffering that God called thee 
unto... 

These rebukes are often expressed in the form of closed questions, questions 
in which the answer is already encoded, so that all the reader can do is 
indicate his assent: 

Did you never suffer affliction in your wayes of sin? and will you not now be 
willing to suffer as much in the wayes of God? Shall your sins have a greater 
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testimony of respect to them from you, then God himselfe? Art thou not con¬ 
founded at the mention, the thought of such a thing as this, so unreasonable, so 
vile? 

Sometimes the rebukes turn to threats of damnation: 

[TJhere is a necessity of thy miscarrying, in the wayes of eternall life; for if God 
hath so ordered things in his providence, as that such wayes must be in wayes of 
affliction, and thy heart cannot beare affliction, how is it possible, but that thou 
must needs miscarry in them? It is a wofull thing, to have a mans heart opposite 
to Gods order, in any thing, but much more in things of infinite consequence; if 
afflictions be a block to thee in the way of life, you must have this block.^^ 

At this point in his text Burroughes is not instructing his reader in the 
skills the reader must practise in order to bring about his own emotional 
transformation outside the time of the text. He is endeavouring to transform 
his reader’s state of mind himself, here and now, within the time of the text. 
The reader cannot for the moment turn away from the text to embrace his 
suffering because he is locked inside the text in a face-to-face dialogue with 
the writer. This change in the relationship between writer and reader, and 
the kind of spirituality which it suggests, is much more typical of the art of 
suffering in the second part of the seventeenth century; and perhaps the 
whiplash of contempt which these passages reveal is also the note of ‘sharp 
impatience’ which Bethell suggests is characteristic of the ‘Age of Rea¬ 
son’. 
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Chapter 2 

The Content of the 
Godly Life Art of Suffering 


Chapter 1 dealt with the structure of the godly life art of suffering, tracing 
its text-by-text evolution into its final manifestation as a many-segmented, 
meticulously structured, quasi-sacramental spiritual practice homologous 
with the structure of the spiritual life. This chapter explores the content of 
the godly life art of suffering in rather more detail than was possible in 
Chapter 1. It is perfectly possible to do as John Frith does in Of the prepara¬ 
tion to the crosse, and create an entire text using little more than the doctrine 
of the profit of affliction. Apart from his final chapter of scriptural remedies 
against the assaults of the devil. Frith moves outside this doctrine only to 
recommend the use of God’s instruments of medicine and wise counsel, and 
to remind us that vengeance belongs only to God. There were, however, 
many other sources to which the writer could turn, particularly for material 
on preparation. Because controlling negative affections is not in itself a 
spiritual act, any material, sacred or secular, which has something to con¬ 
tribute to the theme of self-control is of value to the writer. The text thus 
becomes a ‘tissue of quotations’ drawn from many different ‘centres of 
culture’.‘ 

One of the ways in which the writer defines Christian patience is by 
comparing it with the ‘senselesnesse’ of the Stoics, who ‘put ... off al 
passion and affection (and with it humanity it selfe)’. Stoic patience is 
contrary both to natural law, because ‘all liuing creatures should feare 
affliction and miserie before it come, and bewaile it when it is inflicted’, and 
to the Christian faith, which teaches us that affliction is a manifestation of 
the hand of God.^ One of the most valuable ‘centres of culture’ for the 
writer, however, is the surviving body of texts on practical ethics produced 
by the moral philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome, precisely because 
of its wealth of instructions on controlling the passions and affections of the 
mind. Otto Werdmueller’s ‘natural meanes’ to qualify and ease affliction, 
for example, and the instructions on preparation in Joseph Hall’s Heaven 
vpon earth and in John Downame’s texts, are largely quotations from moral 
philosophy. Unless the writer gives a reference, however, as Downame 
occasionally does,^ there is little point in trying to identify the original 
source. Advice on anticipating affliction, acknowledging the good things in 
our lives as well as the bad, and valuing the things of this world in such a 
way that we can bear their loss without incapacitating grief, for example. 
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can be found in Plutarch’s ‘On tranquillity of mind’. Similarly, advice on 
remembering that the passage of time eases all grief, seeking counsel from 
wise friends, and making room for soothing pastimes, can be found in 
Seneca’s ‘On tranquillity of mind’. But ‘tranquillity’ (euthymia, or the more 
negative ataraxia, or lack of mental disturbance) was a commonplace topic 
in all the Schools of philosophy, creating a stock of arguments, similes, and 
exemplars on which all moral philosophers drew.^^ Furthermore, because 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century writers had many access routes to moral 
philosophy, even if we are given the references we cannot know for certain 
whether the writer is quoting from an original source, a book of 
commonplaces, a contemporary compilation of the wisdom of the philoso¬ 
phers, or a text by a fellow-divine; while the similes which appear in many 
of the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century texts may well be no more than 
part and parcel of the ‘cultural baggage’ which all the writers shared. The 
most popular of these is perhaps Plato’s simile of life as a game of dice, but 
there are a number of others: the pettish child who rejects all his toys 
because he is deprived of one, for example, the drink made bitter by fever, 
the shoe which shapes itself to the shape of the foot, the bees which extract 
honey from dessicated thyme, the greenness of nature which refreshes sore 
eyes, the bird which limes itself in its struggle to escape the trap, the fettered 
man who grows accustomed to his chains.^ So common were the similes of 
the limed bird and the bees which extract honey from thyme that Tilley 
gives them the status of proverbs.^ 

Other sources raided for content on the theme of self-control include the 
theory of the affections, which provides John Downame with his third ‘rule’ 
on mortification. Downame spells out precisely which affections must be 
mortified, and why: fear, because it aggravates unhappiness and is often 
more intolerable than the affliction; indiscriminate hopes, because ‘the fur¬ 
ther they are extended and inlarged, the more are we detected when they 
fade vs’; ‘concupiscence and desires’, which should be ‘moderated accord¬ 
ing to the necessitie of nature’ lest they torture us with discontent; anger, 
otherwise we will become ‘starke madde with fury’ when we are thwarted in 
our desires; discontent, for if we are discontented when we have plenty, we 
will not be able patiently to endure want; pride, which ‘maketh the shame of 
aduersitie more intollerable then the smart’; emulation, which is the fruit of 
pride, and which makes us unable to bear being outstripped by others in ‘the 
iourney of [ourl desires’; and the contrary passions of joy and sorrow, since 
sorrow is exacerbated by affliction, and immoderate joy is turned into im¬ 
moderate grief.^ Richard Rogers gives anticipation of affliction a Biblical 
cast by quoting Lam. 3:27 (‘we are admonished of the Prophet, to accustome 
our selues to bear the yoke in our youth...’). His warning about Satan’s 
efforts to exacerbate our suffering is a quotation from the doctrine of Chris¬ 
tian warfare, which locates suffering within a cosmic frame of reference in 
terms of the enmity between Satan and God, while the last of his diurnal 
directions is a commonplace about the proper response to wealth and pov- 
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erty which is ultimately derived from the Church Fathers: ‘as poore and rich 
are both taught their dutie [of bearing affliction rightly] in common to¬ 
gether: so there is somewhat to be learned of them both seuerally: the one to 
be more specially armed with contentation vnder his pouertie; the other with 
humilitie and sobernesse, for the right and well vsing of his wealth and 
plentie’.^ 

The introduction of the principle of spiritual growth into the first part of 
the art of suffering transfers control of negative affections from the domain 
of moral philosophy to the domain of Christian doctrine, the ‘centre of 
culture’ of the scriptures, and the spiritual practices of repentance, mortifi¬ 
cation, humiliation, and resignation to the will of God. Edward Reyner, for 
example, quotes Job 5:7 (man is born unto trouble. As the sparks fly up¬ 
ward), Job 2:10 (shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not 
receive evil?) and Mat. 6:34 (Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof), all 
in the context of anticipating affliction. He extends the duration of ‘over¬ 
awing your hearts with God in the morning’ with the help of Prov. 23:17 (be 
thou in the fear of the Lord all the day long). ‘[CJommitting your selves and 
all yours ... into the hands of God to keep safe for you’ is taken from 2 Tim. 
1:12 (I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto him against that day); ‘[BJegging of 
God a submissive frame of spirit’ draws on 1 Sam. 3:18 (It is the Lord: let 
him do what seemeth him good), 2 Sam 15:26 (but if he say thus, I have no 
delight in thee; behold, here am I, let him do to me as seemeth good unto 
himX and Mark 14:36 (nevertheless not what I will, but what thou wilt); 
while ‘casting all your cares, feares, and troubles of minde ... upon God’ is 
taken from 1 Pet. 5:6-7 (Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time: casting all your care upon 
him; for he careth for you).^ 

Other writers, however, are much more eclectic in their choice of sources. 
Jeremiah Burroughes quotes Seneca’s ‘Epistle 67’ in the context of antici¬ 
pating affliction and takes Anaxagoras as his exemplar in a quotation from 
Plutarch’s ‘On tranquillity of mind’.*® Self-denial (‘There is a sixt fold selfe 
that must be denied’) elaborates Mat. 16:24 (If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me).'* Humiliation 
for sin, on the grounds that ‘a through worke of humiliation’ is so painful it 
will make future afflictions seem light in comparion, is a commonplace in 
the context of affliction (it is used, for example, by Werdmueller in A 
spyrytuall and moost precyouse pearle, by Southwell in An epistle of com¬ 
fort and by Scudder in The Christians daily walke)}^ ‘[L]abour[ing] to see 
more into the fulnesse of all good in God,’ who delights ‘in letting out his 
goodnesse to his creature’, is another commonplace which has its origin in 
Neoplatonic thought.*^ Practising with present duties to prepare ourselves 
for the more difficult ones which lie ahead is perhaps a quotation from 
Plutarch (‘one ... should ... make trial of oneself and observe oneself in 
smaller matters with a view to the greater’), but Burroughes’ exemplar is 
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Thomas Bilney, who tested his readiness for martyrdom by holding his 
finger in the flame of a candle, and whose story is told in Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs Enjoying worldly things ‘as from God, and God in them, and 
them all for God’, which is also tinged with Neoplatonism, and the refer¬ 
ence to material goods as ‘the pipe’ which conveys ‘the sweet, and comfort, 
and blessing’ of God to men, are quotations from the doctrine of content¬ 
ment.*^ Burroughes also quotes the moral philosophers’ argument that we 
should avoid over-loving the things of this world lest we over-grieve when 
we lose them, and the doctrine of resignation to the will of God (‘be often 
renewing your resignations of all unto God’). Renewal of the covenant, 
which Burroughes combines with resignation to the will of God, is a spir¬ 
itual practice based on recommitment to the conditions of the covenant of 
grace. *^ The reference to 'soule-supporting ... promises, and that of severall 
kinds, sutable to severall afflictions’, is a quotation from the puritan trea¬ 
tises on the life of faith;*^ while the last direction, to meditate on the 
sufferings of Christ, the Martyrs, and the Apostles, concerns a spiritual 
practice which is based on such scriptures as 1 Pet. 2:21 (Christ also suf¬ 
fered for us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow his steps) and 
Jam. 5:10 (Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have spoken in the name of 
the Lord, for an example of suffering affliction, and of patience). 

The scriptures are also the source of the doctrine of the profit of afflic¬ 
tion, which comes into its own in Part 2 of the art of suffering on bearing 
affliction well. Even though in many cases the quotations are displaced to 
other parts of the text, it is this doctrine which informs the fundamental 
concept of Christian patience and its evolution into the degrees of patience 
which impart the upward movement to the second part of the text. The 
doctrine of the profit of affliction is grounded particularly in those parts of 
the Epistles to the early Church which are concerned with the then pressing 
issue of suffering for the truth. The key texts are probably Acts 14:22 (we 
must through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God); 1 Cor. 11:32 
(when we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord, that we should not be 
condemned with the world); Heb. 12:7-8 (If ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you as sons ... But if ye be without chastisement... then are ye 
bastards, and not sons); 1 Cor. 10:13 (God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that ye are able); 2 Cor. 1:3-4 (Blessed be God ... 
who comforteth us in all our tribulation); 2 Cor. 1:5 (For as the sufferings of 
Christ abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by Christ); 2 Cor. 
4:17 (For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory); Rom. 8:29 (whom he did 
foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son); 
and Heb. 12:1-2 (let us run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith; who for the joy that 
was set before him endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down 
at the right hand of the throne of God). The Epistles also provide the 
authority for the concept of degrees of patience in Rom. 5:3-5 (we glory in 
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tribulations also: knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and patience, 
experience; and experience, hope: and hope maketh not ashamed...). These 
texts prove the truth of the principal argument of the doctrine of the profit of 
affliction: ‘The word of god teacheth, that we suffer affliction, to our [spir¬ 
itual] helth and saluation.’'^ 

Therbom argues that if an ideology is to be effective - if it is to succeed 
in influencing the ways in which ‘human beings live their lives as con¬ 
scious, reflecting initiators of acts in a structured, meaningful world’ - then 
it must operate within an effective matrix of affirmations and sanctions. 
Whatever an ideology predicts must be seen to be fulfilled, whether the 
predictions refer to those who follow the dictates of the ideology or to those 
who fail to do so.*^ The principal matrix for the doctrine of the profit of 
affliction is provided by the affirmation of eternal life and the sanction of 
eternal damnation. We are chastened by the Lord that we may not be 
condemned with the world, ‘that we maye but onely dwell in the house of 
God, in heauen with God euerlastingly’.^® This matrix has an outcome 
which can never be seen to be fulfilled. The truths which it presents can be 
known through faith but not through lived experience. Its outcome is antici¬ 
pated, however, and thus in turn affirmed, by the way in which suffering is 
distributed in this life. As affliction is a sign of God’s love, so the absence of 
affliction is a sign of his wrath. ‘ [CJertainly there is a great deale of evill, 
and misery, and wrath, in being suffered to goe on with delight and pleasure 
in a sinfull way’.^^ On the basis of the present it becomes possible to predict 
the future: ‘[Ajlthough for a while we be tried, and therein may seeme to be 
neglected and forgotten of [God]; when others shake off the Lords yoke, and 
shunne the troubles by an euill conscience, which he laieth vpon them: yet 
when they shall after be plunged into dangers without recouery, then shall 
ours be at an end, and our reioicing neuer cease nor be taken from vs’.^^ The 
doctrine of the profit of affliction thus conforms to Peter Berger’s definition 
of an other-worldly ‘redemptive’ ideology: one in which ‘the suffering and 
the injustice of the present are explained with reference to their future 
nomization ... thus reintegrating them within an over-all meaningful order’. 
‘When the proper time comes (typically, as a result of some divine interven¬ 
tion), the sufferers [or the godly] will be consoled and the unjust [or the 
ungodly] will be punished.’ 

The ‘line of demarcation’^'^ between the godly and the ungodly in terms 
of their affliction, however, is not always clear. If afflictions are a sign of 
God’s love, for example, what are we to think if we are not afflicted? or if 
our afflictions are unbelievably severe? On the other hand, if afflictions are 
indeed a sign of God’s love, what are we to make of the afflictions of the 
wicked? for it is obvious that the wicked do experience affliction. Or, if the 
afflictions of the wicked are a sign of God’s wrath, why do the wicked so 
often escape? Is the worst suffering the unseen suffering which affects only 
the mind? in which case the wicked most certainly suffer more than the 
good because it is they who experience the agonies of an evil conscience 
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and the terror of hell fire. Or is it simply that ‘the sonne and the slaue doe 
often suffer the same stripes’, but although the ‘stripes’ are the same their 
effects differ according to whether they light upon a ‘sonne’ or a ‘slave’ 
These are issues which are unavoidable but which never achieve any lasting 
resolution because it is only too easy to find scriptural evidence which 
contradicts whichever rule we begin to think from our daily experience may 
be true. They are overlaid, however, by a series of arguments which focus 
only on the afflictions of the godly, and which serve to affirm that their 
suffering is unquestionably a sign of God’s love. 

God always ensures that there is a precise balance between our spiritual 
need for affliction and our ability to endure, so that it is impossible for us to 
fall away from godliness. 'God afflicteth you in measure fitting your afflic¬ 
tion for time and weight, according to your neede, and according to the 
strength of grace which hee hath alreadie giuen you, or which certainely hee 
will giue you. He doth neuer lay more vpon you, then what you shall be able 
to beare...'^^ The heavier our affliction, the greater our degree of grace, for 
‘those whiche are moste corrected, are moste loued of god’.^^God is always 
present with us in our suffering, and his presence is affirmed ‘in the myddest 
of the crosse’ through the ‘swete conforte’ of the Holy Spirit, which gives us 
a foretaste of heavenly joy.^^ And in the next world there will be no more 
suffering, but only unlimited and eternal bliss: ‘For in the scriptures we 
shall finde, that the Lord hath bound himself by manifold gracious prom¬ 
ises, that he will giue euerlasting life and happinesse vnto all who being 
afflicted in this world, do with faith, patience and humility beare their 
crosse.’^^ The happiness of the godly in the next life is in proportion to their 
misery in this, for '[t]he greater the combats, the greater are the following 
rewards 

The doctrine of the profit of affliction also responds to the evolution in 
the notion of the subjective response. If we are to make a profitable use of 
our affliction, we must not only understand in general the reasons why God 
afflicts his children but we must also learn how to discern the reason for our 
particular affliction. The doctrine of the profit of affliction thus gains a 
degree of precision which is not present in pre-Reformation and sixteenth- 
century texts. John Downame suggests that we can identify the sin which is 
the cause of our affliction by considering which sins and afflictions are 
associated in God’s Word; by noting when our sin is punished immediately, 
or when it is ‘punished by law of requitall like for like’; by listening to the 
still, small voice of our own conscience, which is ‘Gods deputie to conuince 
vs’; and by noting when our sin ‘in it[s] owne nature’ produces punishment, 
‘as when beggerie followeth idlenesse or wastfulnesse; weaknesse and 
sicknes, the sinne of vncleannesse, and double plagues doe accompanie 
impenitencie and hardnesse of heart’. Jeremiah Burroughes adds more ways 
of identifying particular sins: asking God in prayer, and considering which 
truths were ‘most pressed upon [our] hearts’ before the affliction, because 
‘afflictions do use to come as seales to instructions’.^’ We can also learn 
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how to discern if our affliction is sent as chastisement or to try and exercise 
our faith. For Downame, this is relatively easy: when we are ‘purified from 
our drosse’ and our sanctifying and saving graces shine duly forth, or when 
we have truly repented of our sins and begged God for reconciliation and 
deliverance, and yet we continue to suffer, then we know that God’s inten¬ 
tion is to try and exercise our faith. For Burroughes it is rather more 
difficult. If the affliction is ‘extraordinary’, and we find when we examine 
ourselves that we are guilty only of ‘daily incursions’, then we ‘may com¬ 
fortably hope, Gods intentions are not specially for sin, but for some other 
end’. We can also tell from ‘the worke of the affliction’ on our hearts, 
whether God sends it for sin, or ‘for the stirring up of the exereise of some 
other grace’. And ‘much may be learned from the issue of an affliction’. Job 
received in the end twice as much as he had at the beginning of his troubles 
because his sufferings were not sent as chastisement for sin; but when the 
affliction is chastisement, as it was in David’s case, the sinner may eonsider 
himself fortunate if he is only ‘restored into such a comfortable condition as 
he was in before’ 

In Burroughes’ Moses his choice there is undoubtedly some tension be¬ 
tween the passage on willingness to bear affliction (the first of the degrees 
of patience) and the climax of the art of suffering on its profitable use. The 
passage on willingness to bear affliction is based on the concept of suffering 
as discipleship (‘It is argument enough for a Christian to suffer any thing, 
because it is the will of God ... but when it is not onely so, but in the cause 
of God, in witnesse to his truth, in vindicating his honour, this call to suffer 
comes with strength in deed...’); but the profitable use of affliction is rooted 
in the concept of suffering as chastisement for sin: ‘it is true, God sends 
affliction sometimes for triall, and other ends, rather then for sin, yet it is sin 
that makes us capable of such a way of tryall; were we not sinfull, God ... 
would bring about his purposes by us some other way, therefore it is good in 
all to be humbled for sinne; you may bee helped in the knowledge of Gods 
end’.^^ The tension is identified, and resolved in various ways, not by 
Burroughes, but by Werdmueller, Downame, and Scudder. Werdmueller 
replies to a question from a putative reader: ‘But now here myght some man 
obiecte and saye’, it is no wonder that the saints rejoiced in their tribula¬ 
tions, because their suffering was ‘innocent’; but I am a ‘wrechet sinner’ and 
my suffering is for my sins. ‘And therfore my crosse and affliccyon can in 
no wyse be compared or lykened vnto the crosse of the holy sayntes, &c.’ 
Werdmueller’s reply is based on the doctrine of justification by faith alone, 
whereby the righteousness of Christ is imputed to the elect and apprehended 
by faith, thus bringing the ‘wrechet sinner’ into line with the saints: ‘The 
holy sayntes, euery one of them, concernyng them selues, and theyr owne 
nature, were myserable synners, but agayne they were holye & rightuous 
thorowe Jesus Christe, which had dystributed and geuen vnto them also, 
thorow true fayth, his holynes & rightuousnes.’ John Downame maintains 
that our suffering is both for chastisement and for the trial and exercise of 
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faith, and then points to the ‘reliques of sinne and the corruption of nature’ 
which remained in the saints; because we ‘exceede them in these spirituall 
diseases’ we have even more reason than they to rejoice in our medicinal 
afflictions. Henry Scudder simply conflates suffering as discipleship and 
suffering as chastisement for sin: 

...Though this place (2 Cor. 4:17) principally point at suffering/or Christs 
cause, yet it is all one, in your case, if you will beare them patiently for his sake. 
A man may suffer afflictions for Christ two wayes; First, When he suffereth for 
his Religion and for his cause. Secondly, When a man suffereth any thing which 
God layeth vpon him quietly for Christs will and commandement sake. This 
latter is more generall then the former, and the former must be comprehended in 
this latter... 

In the first branch of his seventh privilege, however, Richard Rogers makes 
a pointed distinction between the ‘troubles of the world’ which are ‘drawne 
vpon many Christians by their sin, as sore corrections from God’, and which 
can be avoided with the help of God’s grace, and suffering for the profession 
of Christianity and a good conscience. The latter are troubles ‘of another 
kinde, namely, fatherly chastisements to holde them in from perishing with 
the world; or trials of their patience, faith and other graces of God in them; 
or such as they suffer for good causes ... and therefore they turne euer to 
their profit...’.^'^ 

The doctrine of the profit of affliction also responds to the issue of 
deliverance in this life, since the godly life art of suffering is structured in a 
way which leads to the hope of deliverance, and eventually to the expecta¬ 
tion. If our affliction is sent as chastisement for sin it will cease upon our 
repentance, for ‘God wyl reuoke his sentence, if we knowlege our synnes’. 
‘[T]he rule generally holdeth, that where sinne, which is the cause, is taken 
away, punishment, which is the effect, ceaseth...’.^^ If our affliction does 
not end on our repentance we can be certain that it will ‘redounde to the 
furtheraunce of our saluacyon’.^^ Even so, God has promised that it will be 
limited in duration: ‘Certenly he wyl not forsake vs, geue vs ouer, nor suffer 
vs to styke and continue in suche heauynes and daunger’.^^ The scriptures 
are ‘full of ... examples: wherein this is most cleerely to be seene, how God 
hath deliuered his, trusting in him, from and out of many and great dangers 
and calamities. So that if God doe this for his, then his seruants may 
assuredly looke for it’ 

Deliverance in this life provides the strongest affirmation of the doctrine 
of the profit of affliction, because unlike predictions of eternal suffering and 
eternal bliss, and unlike the experience of inner torment and inner joy, it is 
obvious to all. At the same time it is only too vulnerable to ‘empirical 
disconfirmation’. The godly are not always delivered from their suffering. 
Sometimes they continue to suffer, in spite of their earnest endeavours to 
make a profitable use of their affliction, and in spite of God’s promises of 
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deliverance. And yet if the godly are not delivered from their suffering, the 
ideological effectiveness of the doctrine of the profit of affliction is put in 
jeopardy. What is needed is some kind of ‘defence mechanism’, some way 
of providing a satisfactory explanation for the non-occurrence of deliver¬ 
ance.^^ 

Perhaps the most common defence mechanism is to argue that we cannot 
dictate to God the time, or manner, or means of our deliverance. These 
things are ‘unknowen vnto vs, that fayth and hope may haue place, which 
sticketh to those thynges, whiche are not sene nor harde’.^^® God will deliver 
us at that time ‘when as it shall be most for his owne glory and our spirituall 
and euerlasting good’.'^* Often deliverance comes when we are in the deep¬ 
est trouble and appear to be beyond all hope of recovery, as it did for the 
Israelites at the Red Sea: ‘for then is hee most glorified and his wisdome 
magnified, when as wee being brought vnto our wits end, and seeing no 
possible meanes of escaping out of our tribulations, hee findeth an easie 
passage and egresse out of them; then is the Omnipotencie of his power 
manifested...’.^^^ 

The arguments which affirm that our suffering is a sign of God’s love can 
also function as defence mechanisms against non-deliverance. As God sends 
our afflictions for our spiritual good, so he will only ‘pull vs out of them’ if 
it ‘be expedient and for the best to vs’; ‘...God could, if he pleased, euen in 
the day that we first call vpon him, lighten vs of all our load, but he 
deferreth to do it, till he see vs throughly humbled and amended... ’ As he 
sends afflictions to try and exercise our faith, so he sometimes delays 
deliverance to try and exercise our faith.^^ As he measures our afflictions 
according to our degree of grace, so he usually defers deliverance for those 
‘whom he hath most strengthened in grace, and who are most deare vnto 
him...’.'^^ There are times when he only ‘mytygatyth and easyth’ our afflic¬ 
tions, so that we may overcome them more easily. There are times when he 
gives us such strength to bear our suffering that he obviates the need for 
deliverance: ‘For example. The holy Apostles were so strengthnyd that they 
reioysed that they might suffer any thyng for Christes sake.’'^^ The pre- 
Reformation texts on the doctrine of the profit of affliction include defence 
mechanisms against non-fulfilment of the promise of the comfort of the 
Holy Spirit in terms of compensation in the life to come,^^^ but in the godly 
life art of suffering the comfort of the Holy Spirit functions as a defence 
mechanism against non-fulfilment of the promise of deliverance: ‘The glory 
of Gods power is as cleare in the raising the spirits of his servants in 
suffering, as if he should deliver them from suffering by miracle’; we have 
‘no cause to faint ... or to shew impatiency ... as long as we haue this 
inward comforter to refresh and cheare vs.. 

There is, however, a variation on the godly life art of suffering, which is 
also based on the doctrine of the profit of affliction, and which also embod¬ 
ies a process of emotional transformation through real time, but which 
avoids the possibility of empirical disconfirmation because the point at 
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which deliverance can be expected is never actually reached. This is the art 
of suffering in the puritan treatises on the life of faith. 
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Chapter 3 


The Art of Suffering 
in the Context of the Life of Faith 


In the second of his Seven treatises Richard Rogers sets out to show in 
general ‘what the life of the true beleeuer is: and how he, who hath faith, 
must behaue himselfe throughout his whole conuersation’. His demonstra¬ 
tion consists of a detailed analysis of four aspects of the spiritual life: faith, 
regeneration, mortification, and obedience. In the third chapter of the sec¬ 
ond treatise he describes the object of faith and the value of faith to the 
believer. This passage says so much about the genesis and purpose of the 
puritan texts on the life of faith, and it contains so many of the key words 
and phrases, that it is worth quoting at some length. 

The object of faith is the will of God which is revealed to us in the 
scriptures. Although God ‘doth not indeed speake [directly] to vs after that 
maner that he did to our fathers’, nevertheless he ‘hath left his whole minde 
to vs in his word, wherein he hath so fully declared his will in all things as is 
sufficient, and in the weightiest matters he hath spoken as plainely to vs as 
to them’. The will of God in the scriptures is particularized into the com¬ 
mandments, the promises, and the threats: 

[I]t is necessarie to the leading of a godly life, to beleeue and giue credit to the 
whole doctrine of the word of God, to be led and guided thereby, as well as to 
haue faith in the promises of saluation, and forgiuenes of sinnes....[to believe] 
that all the promises of this life, and of the life to come, which serue to confirme 
[the godly] in obedience (whether the great and principall, as of the graces of the 
spirit; or the smaller, as of bodyly safety and preseruation from dangers, so farre 
forth as they shall be good for him) doe belong vnto him. 

And beside both these, he must beleeue, that both all the commaundements 
which teach obedience, and the threatnings, because they restraine the contrarie, 
are set downe for him particularlie, as well as for any other, to binde his 
conscience thereunto: these also, I say, must he beleeue, according to that of 
Saint Paul: Whatsoeuer things are written aforetime (as either promises, threats 
or commaundements) they are written for our learning, that we through pa¬ 
tience and comfort of the Scriptures, might haue hope.... 

Therefore if any beleeue to be saued, let them beleeue also that they shall be 
sanctified (for with one and the same faith we beleeue both) and that they shall 
receiue grace from God to bring foorth fruites of amendment of life, and that 
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they shall be made able by him through the hearing of the holie Scriptures, to 
cast off their old conuersation ... and finally, whatsoeuer God saith in his word, 
either the forbidding of any sinne, or the requiring of any dutie, they are bound 
to beleeue it as the truth of God; to depend vpon it, and to be built vpon it: and to 
trust him vpon his bare word, and to suffer themselues to be led by it (and that 
because it is his word) hauing in them alwaies a setled purpose to doe so: and 
this is called by the Apostle, the obedience of faith} 

The scriptural authority for this passage is Hab. 2:4 (the just shall live by 
his faith), which is the traditional authority for the doctrine of justification 
by faith.^ In this context it is understood to refer not only to life after death 
(the just shall have eternal life by faith) but also, and more importantly, to 
this life (the just shall live in this world by faith). ‘[W]e must Hue by the 
same faith, whereby we are saued,’ wrote William Perkins, in what seems to 
be the earliest of the texts on the life of faith. ‘And faith hath his effect not 
onely after this life, but also in this life. We must Hue first by it before we 
can be saued by it.’ The value of faith in the commandments and the threats 
(its necessity for ‘the leading of a godly life’) is that it gives us guidance; 
the value of faith in the promises (equally necessary for ‘the leading of a 
godly life’) is that it gives us peace of mind. Rogers himself wrote of the 
consequences of lack of faith in the promises in a way which is so vivid that 
it would seem to be a direct reflection of his own pastoral experience: 

Oh, haue many said, if wee could haue holpe vp our selues, out of distrust, feare, 
and vncomfortable dumpes, by applying the promises of God concerning grace 
necessarie for vs, outward deliuerance from daungers, and good successe in our 
lawfull dealings of this life; wee might with much ease and peace haue staied vp 
our selues, when for want therof, we were sore plunged, and almost fainted ... 
For many houres, yea and sometime daies, wee haue beate our braines and 
reasoned to and fro with heauie hearts, how to wade thorough some afflictions, 
and how to be contented with some accidents which were like to fal out and 
come to passe: and this we did, because we missed of the right way of trusting to 
Gods prouidence, that he would tume all to the best: without which resolution, 
who can quietly rest in any vncertainties here below? So effectuall and good a 
meane it is, to be led by faith, and to haue it as a daily companion with vs.^ 

The whole of this lengthy passage about the object and value of faith is 
informed with the doctrine of the covenant, which signifies God’s binding 
promise of salvation and eternal life to all those to whom he has given the 
grace of faith."^ The covenant, in other words, is the means by which God 
puts his decree of election into effect. By guaranteeing each stage of the 
ordo salutis, it guarantees eternal life to all those who are in covenant with 
him through faith. God cannot be a covenant-breaker because the covenant 
is a manifestation of his revealed and unchangeable will, and thus his 
‘covenanted promises are truly ground for assurance for the troubled spirit’. 
Those to whom God has given the grace of faith must perform in return their 
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side of the covenant, which consists of ‘belief followed by a conscious 
effort toward sanctification’^ - hence the triple emphasis in Rogers’ passage 
on the commandments, which teach obedience, the promises, which rein¬ 
force obedience, and the threats, which deter and punish disobedience. 
Rogers makes a careful distinction between the ‘great and principall’ prom¬ 
ises, which are related directly to the stages of the ordo salutis, and which 
are guaranteed under the terms of the covenant, and the ‘smaller’, non- 
essential promises, which will be fulfilled only if fulfilment will do no harm 
to the spiritual life of the believer. The ‘great and principall’ promises are 
the privileges which Rogers expounds in detail in his sixth treatise: assur¬ 
ance of salvation and of the presence of God, grace sufficient to live a godly 
life, grace to recover after sin, the helps to godliness, the proper use of 
prosperity, the proper use of affliction, growth in grace, preservation and 
perseverance, and ‘The pleasures to be enioyed at God’s right hand for 
euermore’.^ (By identifying affliction as one of the stages of the ordo 
salutis, Rogers makes a silent but unmistakeable statement about the per¬ 
ceived value of suffering in the context of the spiritual life.) 

The puritan texts on the life of faith which draw on the same body of 
ideas as this passage from Richard Rogers’ Seven treatises are William 
Perkins’ How to Hue, and that well (1601), Samuel Ward’s The life of faith 
(1621), Ezekiel Culverwell’s A treatise of faith (1623), Richard Sibbes’ The 
life of faith (1629), and John Ball’s A treatise of faith (1631), together with 
the chapter on the shield of faith in William Gouge’s The whole-armor of 
God (1616).^ Like the treatises on the godly life, the puritan texts on the life 
of faith represent attempts by the ‘godly affectionate divines’ to heal the 
‘anxiety-filled rift’ between objective knowledge of the doctrine of predesti¬ 
nation and subjective assurance of salvation.^ The treatises on the godly life 
focus on the issue of godly living, describing the duties which the godly 
must perform and the right manner of their performance, while the texts on 
the life of faith turn their attention to the ordo salutis, on the grounds that 
each stage of the ordo salutis is a potential cause of anxiety and distress. 
The only work discussed in this chapter which gives an account of the 
covenant in any detail is the treatise on the promises by Edward Leigh, but it 
is clear that all the writers were very well acquainted with covenant theol¬ 
ogy.^ Because the texts on the life of faith are so deeply concerned with the 
issue of peace of mind, however, they focus almost exclusively on the 
promises (with the exception of John Ball’s A treatise of faith) and pay little 
attention to the commandments and the threats. Unsurprisingly, they gener¬ 
ated a number of texts which focus entirely on the promises: among them, 
Nicholas Byfield’s The promises (1619), A.F.’s A collection of certaine 
promises out of the word of God (1629), Francis Bridges’ Gods treasvrie 
displayed (1630), Edward Leigh’s A treatise of the divine promises (1633), 
Philip Skippon’s A salve for every sore (1643), and the chapter on the life of 
faith in Isaac Ambrose’s Media: the middle things (1650). Leigh readily 
acknowledges his debt to other writers, while Skippon ‘most earnestly’ 
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recommends the texts by Gouge, Culverwell and Ball as well as By field’s 
text, for ‘further helpe every manner of way, in the right understanding and 
use of the Promises’.’® Of the six writers on the promises, four (Byfield, 
Leigh, Skippon and Ambrose) are puritans, while two (A.F. and Bridges) are 
unknown. In the second part of the seventeenth century related but rather 
different texts appeared, including Henry Lukin’s The life of faith (1660), 
Andrew Gray’s Great and precious promises (1669), Richard Baxter’s The 
life of faith: in three parts (1670), and John Brown’s The life of faith in 
times of trial and affliction (1679). Gray and Brown were both Scottish 
divines, while Lukin and Baxter were nonconformists. 

The form of the puritan texts on the life of faith is loosely based on the 
long-established sermon form which William Perkins schematized in The 
arte of prophecying (1607) and which Blench argues is the form most often 
used for sermons by puritan divines.” It consists of an exposition of a 
scriptural text, a doctrine or a series of doctrines extrapolated from the text, 
and a series of uses or applications. In How to Hue, and that well, for 
example, Perkins begins by announcing his scriptural text (Hab. 2:4) and 
expounding the meaning of individual words (‘iust’, ‘life’, and ‘faith’), and 
‘the construction of the words’, or their overall sense.He then considers 
the life of faith in general and in the twin spheres of the spiritual life, which 
includes the experience of affliction, and the temporal life. The section on 
the life of faith occupies all bar the first five pages of the first half of the 
treatise. Even though Perkins describes it simply as the fifth of the five 
‘point[s] to be considered’ in his exposition, it represents in effect the 
doctrines which he has gathered from his scriptural text. The uses, which 
occupy the whole of the second half of the treatise, contain the directions 
for obtaining and enhancing faith. Thus the order of the text of the life of 
faith is not the same as the order of the practice of the life of faith. The order 
of the practice begins with the directions to obtain faith which are located at 
the end of the text, and ends with the analysis of the life of faith which is 
located in the middle of the text. Furthermore, the way in which the struc¬ 
ture of the text integrates the art of suffering into the life of faith makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, to isolate the art of suffering in order to treat it as 
a text in its own right. 

The history of the art of suffering in the context of the life of faith is 
further complicated by the coexistence of two different conceptions of the 
nature of faith: faith as a transcendent power which operates independently 
in the individual, and faith as an immanent power, which the individual 
exercises himself. This distinction seems to have emerged in relation to the 
issue of preparation for faith. If conversion is entirely the work of the Holy 
Spirit, we remain passive but we feel the effect of faith as a persuasion in the 
mind. If through God’s enabling grace we can prepare ourselves for faith by 
willing to believe, then we can also appropriate, or apply to ourselves, the 
promise of salvation.’^ In the puritan texts on the life of faith the distinction 
between transcendent and immanent faith influences every aspect of the 
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ordo salutis, because it profoundly affects the relationship between faith, 
the believer, and the Word. Transcendent faith mediates between the be¬ 
liever and the Word, but immanent faith has to be focused on the Word by 
the believer. Of the puritan writers discussed in this chapter, Perkins in How 
to Hue, and that well and Ward in The life of faith employ the concept of 
transcendent faith, or faith which operates independently in the believer 
(although Perkins is not always able to avoid the language of immanent 
faith). All the other puritan writers - William Gouge, Nicholas Byfield, 
Ezekiel Culverwell, John Ball, Richard Sibbes, Edward Leigh, Philip Skippon, 
and Isaac Ambrose, together with A.E. and Francis Bridges, whose affilia¬ 
tions are unknown - employ or imply the concept of immanent faith, or 
faith which the believer actively exercises for himself (although they are not 
all able to avoid the language of transcendent faith). 

The distinction between transcendent and immanent faith leads to a re¬ 
interpretation of the grounding doctrine of the life of faith: the just shall live 
in this world by faith. In relation to transcendent faith it is taken to mean 
that those to whom God has given the grace of faith shall be guided by their 
faith to know, to believe, and to rest on the promises. In the context of 
affliction this is the process known as the trial and exercise of faith, whereby 
God uses affliction to enhance and mature the faith of the believer. This 
explains why Perkins says that ‘Spirituall life is most of all manifest in 
afflictions and temptations’, and Ward that ‘The greatest aduersities that are, 
are but the exercise, yea the foile and luster of Faith’, and Ball that ‘Great 
troubles of long durance are the exercises of faith’.But at the same time 
faith tried and exercised reassures us that what is promised in terms of the 
ordo salutis will in the fullness of time be made manifest, and reassuring 
faith sustains our peace of mind. In relation to immanent faith the grounding 
doctrine is taken to mean something rather different: that those to whom 
God has given the grace of faith shall in and through the same faith receive 
the fruits of the promises: 

The true meaning [of the just shall live by faith] is this, that the man who is now 
accounted iust and righteous before God, being iustified and sanctified by Christ, 
as he first was made aliue by the holy Ghost through faith, receiving Christ: so 
likewise by the same faith he is to receiue in and from Christ, the continuance of 
this life, both in all comfort that he shall receiue all needfull blessings, and in all 
good conscience, to yeeld vnto God all required obedience...'^ 

Believing that what is promised will be received becomes receiving what is 
promised through faith. By believing the promises and applying them to 
ourselves we know that they belong to us and will therefore be fulfilled. 

The distinction which Richard Rogers made between the two kinds of 
promises - ‘the great and principall, as of the graces of the spirit’, and ‘the 
smaller, as of bodyly safety and preseruation from dangers’ - is elaborated 
in the puritan texts on the life of faith. Other terms which can be used are 
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‘spiritual’ and ‘temporal’, because the promises apply respectively to the 
spiritual and the temporal life.'^ Because fulfilment of the principal or 
spiritual promises is ‘wholly necessary for our saluation’ they are offered 
without conditions or limitations (in William Perkins’ words, they are 
‘inseparably ioyned with faith’), and are therefore also known as ‘abso¬ 
lute’ promises.’^ They include the promises relating to affliction (the 
promises of mortification, sanctification, spiritual strength and deliver¬ 
ance which are set out in the doctrine of the profit of affliction). The 
smaller or temporal promises are promises of earthly good, such as 
‘deliuerances in temptations, safetie in daungers, health, wealth, libertie, 
peace, &c’.*^ The temporal promises are not irrelevant in the context of 
the spiritual life, but they are enabling rather than essential. Their purpose 
is to free us from ‘a world of cares and troubles, (wherewith most men be 
vsually so encumbred, that they can find or spare no time nor travell to 
seeke after the things which belong to a better life)’, and to encourage us 
‘by our contentment in those outward and earthly blessings, that with 
more chearfulnesse we should run our race of Christianitie, and be every 
way more fit to all holy duties’.Because they are enabling rather than 
essential (and because they are capable of a very high degree of ‘empirical 
disconfirmation’), they are offered with conditions or limitations (‘with an 
exception of the crosse and correction: and [if] they serue for Gods glorie 
and the good of them that beleeue’) and are therefore also known as 
‘conditional’ promises.^® In other words, there is no place for defence 
mechanisms against the possibility of non-fulfilment of the spiritual prom¬ 
ises because these promises are offered without limitations, although the 
promises relating to affliction can always be defended against non-fulfil- 
ment by means of the defence mechanisms included in the doctrine of the 
profit of affliction. But there are defence mechanisms against the possibil¬ 
ity of non-fufilment of the temporal promises, in the form of the limitations 
which are attached to them. 

Any consideration of the art of suffering in the texts on the life of faith 
must take into account both the spiritual promises relating to affliction and 
the temporal promises of earthly good, because both are concerned with 
suffering. The suffering to which the spiritual promises refer is positive 
suffering, or infliction of ‘evil’ (for example illness) for the spiritual benefit 
of the sufferer. The suffering to which the temporal promises refer is nega¬ 
tive suffering or deprivation of ‘good’ (not illness but absence of health). 
The spiritual promises are bound up with deliverance from ‘evil’. The 
temporal promises are bound up with restoration of ‘good’. The temporal 
promises, however, are associated particularly with the texts which are 
based on the concept of immanent faith. Although William Perkins provides 
a typical definition of the temporal promises in his exposition, he deals in 
the body of his text with the temporal life, on the grounds that this is the life 
which is sustained by the temporal promises; while Samuel Ward ignores 
the temporal promises altogether. 
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The difficulties inherent in analysing the art of suffering in the context of 
the life of faith - the mismatch between the order of the text and the order of 
the practice of the life of faith, the way in which the art of suffering is 
embedded in the text, and the fluidity of the concepts of transcendent and 
immanent faith - are exemplified in William Perkins’ How to Hue, and that 
well. Perkins’ life of faith begins in the directions at the end of the text with 
preparation for faith: ‘faith in Christ and repentance is so farre forth possi¬ 
ble to all that will and desire it, that whosoeuer doth seriously but wil to 
beleeue and be conuerted, doth indeede beleeue and is conuerted, and doth 
please God, and shall not perish eternally; although the beginning of this 
faith and conuersion be weake.Thereafter faith must be ‘rightly conceiued 
& grounded in the heart’ through knowledge of and trust in God’s Word. 
This is ‘the first and principall honour of god to beleeue him vpon his bare 
worde; and thereby to make a confession of the truth of God’. In the 
analysis of the life of faith which occupies almost all of the first half of the 
text, however, Perkins makes it clear that faith ‘rightly conceiued and 
grounded in the heart’ has a transcendent power which operates independ¬ 
ently in the believer. It ‘beares rule & sway in heart and life. For where faith 
is, there neither thought, will, affection, nor lust raigns, but faith alone’. 

Faith reigns by two ‘actions’: it ‘mooues & makes vs to attend on the 
calling of God, & yeeld subiection to him in all his commandements’; and it 
‘establish[es] and confirme[s] them that beleeue in their obedience and 
subiection to God’. Faith establishes and confirms obedience first by ‘pre¬ 
senting Gods promises to the minde’ (by mediating between the individual 
and the Word) and then, with the help of the promises, by working a 
sequence of four ‘actions in the heart’: it ‘makes vs flie vnto the true God 
alone, whose the promises are’; it ‘makes vs to beleeue that God both can 
and will helpe vs according to our neede’; it ‘makes vs to hope for his helpe, 
that is, for good successe in prosperitie and deliuerance, or some mitigation 
of our euills in aduersitie, according to the tenour of his promises’; and (as a 
defence mechanism against non-fulfilment of the promises of temporal 
good) ‘though temporall blessings faile, it makes vs still to rest on God for 
mercie and for life euerlasting. And thus at all times it makes God to be our 
Refuge, our castle, our rocke, and tower of defence’. 

Perkins then applies the operations of transcendent faith to each of the 
stages of the ordo salutis (reconciliation with God, peace of conscience, 
‘ioy of the holy Ghost’, ‘newnes of life’, and affliction^ and to the temporal 
life. The first of faith’s ‘actions in the heart’ in times of affliction ‘makes vs 
to depend on gods promises, and to trust [him] without limitation’ of time, 
or means of deliverance, or measure of affliction. The second action ‘is to 
make us beleeue the promises of God, when we feele the contrarie’, so that 
in the depths of spiritual despair we can still believe our salvation. The third 
action is ‘to assure vs of Gods presence, and to beholde him with the eyes of 
faith’.Thus the culminating effect of transcendent faith in times of afflic¬ 
tion is to sustain the peace of mind of the sufferer by persuading him that he 
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is indeed one of God’s elect, chosen, cherished (in spite of all appearances 
to the contrary), and destined for felicity in the next world to compensate for 
the miseries of this. 

Samuel Ward limits his analysis of the life of faith to three of the stages of 
the ordo salutis: justification (‘the life of righteousnesse’), sanctification 
(‘the life of the Spirit, or new life’), and affliction (‘the life of ioy and 
comfort, cheering the soule in the middest of all trials and tribulations’).^"^ 
He also limits his directions to nourishing faith by prayer, reading the 
scriptures, and meditation, ‘till thou hast cheered, and reuiued, and warmed 
thy soule therewithal!’.^^ His chapter on the life of faith in affliction begins 
with an extended passage which describes the culminating operation of 
transcendent faith: 

Oh how doth Faith heere lift vp the Crest, shine and triumph aboue Nature, 
Reason and all Morall Vertues in her incomparable valour? Being in all these not 
as they, onely a patient perforce, or a meere bearer, but more then Conqueror, 
not onely, not daunted, but reioycing to fall into manifold trials and tentations; 
knowing it selfe to be the Adamant, that nothing will breake the palme, that 
sinkes not vnder the waightiest of burthens, the oyle that euer ouerswims the 
greatest quantitie of water you can power vpon it, the sheate Anchor that holdes 
when all other Tackling breakes. Here is the Crowne and garland of Faith. Were 
it not for Conflicts what superexcellent vse were then of Faith? euery Cock-boat 
can swim in a Riuer, euery sculler saile in a Calme, in daily and ordinary gusts 
euery man of a patient temper or cheerly disposition can hold vp the head, but 
when a blacke tempest comes, a tenth wane flowes and one deepe calls another, 
nature yeeldes, spirits faint, hart failes: then to stand erect, then to line and 
raigne, that onely Faith can doe, which hath the word for the Compasse, and 
Christ at the helme. The greatest aduersities that are, are but the exercise, yea the 
foile and luster of Faith.^® 

To describe the preceding operations of transcendent faith Ward uses the 
metaphor of the cordial, the apothecary’s potion which acts to strengthen 
the body rather than to purge: ‘When therefore a storme rises, presently 
runne and awaken thy sleeping Faith, knock at Faiths doore, ho Faith, helpe 
at a pinch, now doe thy office, and Faith will presently ayde and releeue 
thee with one of these speciall cordialls’ (the familiar cordials of the doc¬ 
trine of the profit of affliction): 

Faith assures us that all our suffering comes from God, who is not only ‘a 
wise God, but ... a tender father, and fellow-feeling elder brother’, who 
knows our frailty and measures out accordingly our every cross. ‘[0]ut of 
this principle. Faith will extract these infallible conclusions’: that our suffer¬ 
ing is not ‘the axe of perdition, but the pruning knife of affliction’; that God 
‘will not permit them to lay on more, then thou shalt wel beare’; that he 
‘hath said vnto them, purge, refine, trye, exercise, breed the quiet fruit of 
righteousnesse, giue him experience of his faith, make him bring forth more 
fruit’. Faith will also ‘reminde [us] of Christs partnership in [our] affliction. 
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and of [our] conformity with him...’ And lastly, faith will ‘set before [us] as 
before him the infinite recompence of rewarde, not onely renowne in this 
World ... but that farre most excellent Hyperbolicall weight of glory’ in the 
next.^^ Thus the ecstasy which is the work of the culminating operation of 
transcendent faith is based on the promise not of freedom from affliction in 
this life but of everlasting felicity in the next. 

The shift from transcendent to immanent faith which is revealed in William 
Gouge’s chapter on the shield of faith transforms the role of the believer, 
and hence the content of the text. The responsibility for finding the promises 
devolves onto the believer, since immanent faith, unlike transcendent faith, 
will not mediate between the believer and the Word by ‘presenting Gods 
promises to the minde’. The responsibility for believing the promises also 
devolves on to the believer, since immanent faith, unlike transcendent faith, 
will not work any ‘actions in the heart’ to ‘make’ him believe.In the 
treatises by Perkins and Ward there are no rules for the believer to follow 
other than the preliminary rules for conceiving and/or nourishing faith, 
because transcendent faith, so to speak, follows its own rules; but if the 
believer is to find and act faith on the promises for himself, he must be given 
some rules to follow. The end of the life of faith is still located in the middle 
of the text, according to the conventional sermon-derived narrative pattern 
for the life of faith, but the text becomes a series of rules on how to identify 
and act faith on the promises. 

The end of the life of faith for William Gouge is the general ‘vse’ of faith. 
We use faith in general by ‘resting’ on the promises of God. ‘For by true 
Faith wee doe not onely giue credence to the truth of Gods promises, but 
also trust to them, and build vpon them, assuring our selues that they shall 
bee effected to our good, and so remaine secure whatsoeuer fall out’, and 
this we must do both in prosperity and in adversity. In adversity faith 
‘vpholdeth vs in the present distresse, when else wee know not what to doe’; 
and it ‘moueth vs patiently to wait for deliuerance: for God hauing promised 
to giue a good issue. Faith resteth vpon it, euen as if it were now accom¬ 
plished’.^^ 

The ‘particular’ uses which follow Gouge’s ‘general’ use of faith consti¬ 
tute the near-universal preliminary rules for exercising immanent faith. The 
first rule is to find the promises by searching the Word and noting ‘what 
promises are there made for our comfort and incouragement’. Once we have 
found the promises, we must ‘oft meditate and thinke on them, that so they 
may be the more firmely imprinted in our memories, as in a good treasurie 
and store-house, and the more ready to bee brought forth for our vse...’. We 
must then make ‘a wise and right application’ of the promises: that is, we 
must make sure that the promises which we retrieve from the storehouse of 
our memories are indeed applicable to us.^° Thus it is faith consciously and 
systematically exercised on the promises, by way of knowledge, meditation, 
and right application, which ‘vpholdeth vs’ in adversity and ‘moueth vs 
patiently to wait for deliuerance ... euen as if it were now accomplished’. 
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Perkins and Ward avoid the issue of deliverance by focusing attention on the 
next life, but Gouge’s argument that peace of mind can and should be 
sustained by living as if the promises have already been fulfilled (‘euen as if 
it were now accomplished’) insists on the certainty of deliverance for be¬ 
lievers in this. 

The ‘wise and right application’ of the promises is the most difficult stage 
in this process, according to Gouge, and his passage on application is full of 
invaluable tips on how to go about it. For example, he divides promises into 
general and particular promises, the general in case we are unable to re¬ 
member the particular, and the particular in case we are unable to apply the 
general (are unable to believe that the general are applicable to us). He 
identifies particular promises for particular needs (‘to such as want meate, 
drinke, or apparell’), for particular people (‘orphants, widowes, captiues, 
&c.’), for particular problems (‘warre, famine, sickenesse, &c.’), for particu¬ 
lar graces (‘for faith, hope, loue, &c. and for growth and increase in these’), 
to particular graces (to faith, obedience, uprightness, cheerfulness, con¬ 
stancy, love, and fear), and to particular duties (‘to such as pray, heare Gods 
word, keepe his commandments’). He explains the difference between the 
spiritual promises, which are ‘absolutely necessary to saluation’, and the 
temporal promises, which are ‘no further promised then God in his wisdome 
seeth to be most meete for his owne glory, and his childrens good’.^* He 
explains how to identify promises, however obliquely they are expressed: 

For the manner of propounding Gods promises, they are either expresly de¬ 
clared, or else by consequence implied. Expresse promises are either generally 
propounded to all.. .or else particularly applied to some particular persons: some 
of these are such as are not proper to him alone to whom in particular they are 
directed; but for the good of others also. If we find such needfull for vs, it is the 
vse of faith to apply them to ourselues with as strong confidence as if they had 
beene directed to vs.... The ground of this application is taken from Gods 
vnchangeable and impartiall manner of dealing: the same God that hee is to one 
faithful! man, the same he is to all. 

Promises are implied by consequence ‘either in the examples, or prayers of 
faithfull Saints’, for ‘Gods giuing it to one is a promising of it to al. So as 
we may with as strong confidence depend vpon God for such needefull 
things, as if God had expresly promised them’.^^ 

The most influential of the works which are based on the concept of 
immanent faith, however, is probably Ezekiel Culverwell’s A treatise of 
faith. Culverwell divides his treatise into two parts. In the first part he 
defines justifying faith, explains the true meaning of the phrase ‘the just 
shall live by faith’ (the just shall receive by faith ‘the continuance of this 
life’ in terms of ‘all needful blessings’ and ‘all required obedience’),^^ and 
gives the rules for identifying and acting faith on the promises, beginning, 
typically, with the end. In the second part he lays out the promises under the 
heads of the ordo salutis to enable his reader to find the relevant promises 
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without going through the laborious process of scanning the whole of the 
Word. 

The end of Culverwell’s life of faith is peace of mind through the exercise 
of faith in the promises in a way which allows us to live as if the promises 
have already been fulfilled: ‘...God having made promise of good things, 
more then wee could aske or thinke, that no good thing shall be wanting, 
and whatsoever commeth, shall be for our good. We are so to beleeue, that 
wee thereby be aswell satisfied when we haue no meanes of helpe, as if we 
had all that our hearts could desire: which is to be scene both in earthly and 
spirituall matters’. His rules for identifying and acting faith on the promises 
follow those given by Gouge in almost every respect. The first rule is ‘to call 
to minde ... Gods gracious promises made to comfort his people in all their 
necessities’, committing to memory at least ‘the most principall’ so that we 
may ‘haue them in a readinesse for our vse in all occasions’. If we are 
‘weake of memory, and not so exercised in the Scriptures (as some are)’, 
then we may write them down. ‘[S]uch as be not able fitly thus to relieue 
themselues’ should turn to the second part of the treatise, where the prom¬ 
ises are laid out under the heads of the ‘sixe speciall occasions of doubting, 
wherein we haue most need to be relieved by Faith’: justification, mortifica¬ 
tion, sanctification, affliction, temporal blessings (elevated to a place within 
the sequence of the ordo salutis), and perseverance (the indefectibility of the 
elect).^^^ The second stage is to apply the promises, to make sure that they do 
indeed belong to us. Whatever God has promised in his word, even if he 
made the promise to one named individual, provided that he did not make it 
in any ‘speciall or proper respect’, ‘[t]hat promise every childe of God may 
and ought to apply to himselfe, as if it had beene spoken by God to him in 
particular’. God has also ‘intailefd]’ and ‘bequeath[ed]’ particular promises 
to particular persons and estates: to the humble, the meek, the hungry, the 
afflicted, the fatherless, widows, ‘and the like many’; and to prayer, hearing 
the Word, and 'all other holy exercises yea to all obedience to any of his 
Commandements’. If we find ourselues ‘so qualified, and in such condition 
as the Lord made his promise vnto: we may then much more confidently 
apply his promise to vs in such estate, that so we may more comfortably 
beleeue and looke for his helpe all-sufficient, and in due season’.And 
then, because we are ‘not onely blind’ and ‘forgetful!’, but '[sjlow of heart 
to beleeue what Godpromiseth to vs\ we must pray: 

[We must] flie to God, and ... ply him with fervent Prayer, that he would by his 
Spirit both reveale vnto vs what be those precious promises which he hath made 
vnto his people in his holy Word, and likewise giue vnto vs wisedome rightly to 
iudge of them, and fitly to apply them vnto our selues in every estate we shall be 
in: yea, and aboue all, to moue our hearts so to beleeue them, that we may 
therevpon assure our selues of all needfull helpe in due time; seeing God all- 
sufficient and faithfull, hath promised it; and so with comfort and patience waite 
for the accomplishment thereof. 
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And if we ‘ioyne these two, fervent Prayers, and diligent Meditation on 
Gods promises’, there is no reason why we should not live happily even in 
this vale of tears. ‘...I nothing doubt, but dare from the Lords owne mouth 
assure him that he is the man who shall stand, when others fall, and shall 
sing for ioy of heart, when others shall cry for sorrow of heart' 

In spite of the impact of the concept of immanent faith on the role of the 
believer, and hence on the content of the text, it is clear that there are 
considerable similarities between the texts by Gouge and Culverwell and 
those by Perkins and Ward. All four texts depend on the precepts laid down in 
faculty psychology about the proper relationship between the understanding 
(knowledge of the promises) and the affections (response to the promises), 
although only immanent faith employs the language associated with deliber¬ 
ate or systematic meditation.^^ They all depend on unwavering belief in the 
literal truth of the scriptures as the Word of God and the applicability of the 
promises made in the Word to the heirs of Christ and members of the covenant 
irrespective of their generation. They all apply to the life of faith, and hence to 
the art of suffering in the context of the life of faith, the familiar step-by-step 
upward movement which describes the process of spiritual growth in puritan 
practical divinity. Although the time of the start of this process varies, they all 
allow the art of suffering to begin at some point in the time before affliction 
(by conceiving and/or nourishing faith in the texts by Perkins and Ward, and 
by finding and memorizing the promises in the texts by Gouge and Culverwell) 
and continue it into the time of affliction. They all identify the purpose and 
end of the art of suffering as the believer’s peace of mind. Thus there is an 
homology between the art of suffering in the context of the life of faith and the 
godly life art of suffering. Both consist of a process of emotional transforma¬ 
tion taking place in real time, in time before and time during affliction. The 
narrative of the art of suffering in the life of faith differs from the narrative of 
the godly life art of suffering in that it consistently places the culmination of 
the life of faith in the middle of the text rather than at the end, but this does not 
affect the order of events in real time. The two processes run parallel, the 
second (the life of faith) shadowing the first. The essential difference lies at 
the end of each process. The godly life art of suffering ends with the sufferer 
making a profitable use of his affliction, but the art of suffering in the life of 
faith ends with the sufferer embracing the promises made in the Word. The 
first requires resolution in the form of sanctification and deliverance, but the 
second is able to prolong itself until the time of deliverance comes. The first is 
self-limiting, in the sense that the end of the art of suffering is the time of 
sanctification and deliverance, but the second is capable of unlimited exten¬ 
sion because the state of mind which it produces functions as a substitute for 
deliverance until the time of deliverance comes. The shadowing is necessarily, 
and given the uncomfortable, disconcertingly unpredictable nature of the real 
world, usefully incomplete. 

It is equally clear, however, that there are also many differences between 
the two pairs of texts. Because transcendent faith operates independently in 
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the believer and mediates between the believer and the Word, the believer’s 
role is to yield passively to faith and allow it to ‘raigne and rule’;^^ while 
immanent faith ‘works’ only insofar as the believer chooses to exercise it on 
pre-selected extracts from the Word. Transcendent faith rests on the spiritual 
promises of eternal, paradisal joy and avoids the issue of deliverance; imma¬ 
nent faith expects to receive all the blessings, both temporal and spiritual, 
which are necessary for this life and for the life to come, and has total 
confidence in the promises of deliverance. (Perhaps there is a parallel here 
with the evolution of the subjective response in the godly life art of suffering 
from passive patience in times of affliction to the active, voluntaristic re¬ 
sponse). There is also a difference in terms of the structure of the life of 
faith. In the texts by Perkins and Ward the rules for the reader to follow 
apply to the preliminary stages of conceiving and/or nourishing faith, and 
the life of faith is presented as an ongoing process which rises to a height as 
and when the occasions for the operations of transcendent faith occur. In the 
texts by Gouge and Culverwell the rules for the reader to follow apply to the 
promises, which in turn apply to particular needs; and the life of faith 
splinters into a series of processes, each of which is identical in terms of its 
rules, and each of which is to be practised as and when it is required. 

Furthermore, in spite of the presence of the standard defence mechanism 
against non-fulfilment of the temporal promises which depends on the dis¬ 
tinction between the spiritual promises which are promised absolutely 
(including the promises of the profit of affliction) and the temporal promises 
which have conditions attached, the incorporation of the temporal promises 
into the ordo salutis in the second part of Culverwell’s text gives equal 
billing to the spiritual promises which relate to affliction and the promises 
of temporal good. Culverwell makes no attempt to teach his reader whether 
what he is suffering from is infliction of evil or deprivation of good; the 
rules for exercising faith are the same in each case; and because the defence 
mechanism is isolated from the chapter on the temporal promises (it ap¬ 
pears, without emphasis, at the beginning of Part it can easily be 
forgotten or overlooked. Culverwell makes it clear that the point of present¬ 
ing the promises is to extend the possibility of living the life of faith to those 
who do not have the time or the ability to scan the Word for the promises, 
and to memorize or write them down, but it is equally clear that the way in 
which the temporal promises are presented, which expresses supreme confi¬ 
dence in the reality of God’s providential intervention, increases the risk of 
challenging that reality by increasing the risk of empirical disconfirmation. 

This double risk is exacerbated in the texts which are devoted almost 
entirely to the promises: Nicholas Byfield’s The promises (1619), A.F.’s A 
collection of certaine promises out of the word of God (1629), Francis 
Bridges’ Gods treasvrie displayed (1630), Edward Leigh’s A treatise of the 
divine promises (1633), Philip Skippon’s A salve for every sore (1643), and 
the chapter on the life of faith in Isaac Ambrose’s Media: the middle things 
(1650). With the exception of Francis Bridges, all the writers on the prom- 
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ises begin by discussing at least to some extent the nature and value of the 
promises and the rules for their application, and then list the promises in the 
remainder of the text. With the exception of Philip Skippon in A salve for 
every sore, however, they ignore the framework of the ordo salutis in favour 
of a framework which makes it easier for the reader to find a promise which 
fits his particular and immediate needs. In so doing they blur the conven¬ 
tional distinction between absolute spiritual promises and conditional 
temporal promises which locates the promises which relate to affliction 
among the spiritual promises and also provides the standard defence mecha¬ 
nism against non-fulfilment of the promises of temporal good. Byfield, for 
example, lists the promises under three main heads: the privileges which 
belong only to the godly, and which include the temporal promises in the 
form of 'the inheritance of the earth'', the comforts for the godly in their 
trials, divided into outward (afflictions, reproaches, and enmity to godli¬ 
ness) and inward (temptation, spiritual infirmities, and fear of falling away); 
and the promises made to ‘certaine particular Graces in the godly ... to 
praier, faith, trusting in God, or such like’ (limited in the event to promises 
to prayer, since ‘Christians are most troubled about their prayers’)."^® A.F. 
divides the promises into ‘spiritual’ (promises about sin, grace, the means of 
grace, both ordinary and extraordinary, and persecution for well-doing) and 
‘earthly’ (promises for temporal blessings, for times of affliction, for the 
church, and for the apocalypse or the last days). In the second, authorized 
edition of his Collection {The saints legacies, 1631), he even appends ‘A 
TABLE FOR THE RIGHT AND ready finding out of any Promise in this 
booke, for the comfortable supplie of present necessitie: the number showes 
the page, where the Promise (wee would haue) is to be found’Edward 
Leigh lists the promises under four main heads: temporal, spiritual, eternal, 
and promises ‘in regard of others’. He divides both temporal and spiritual 
promises into promises ‘in regard of evill things’ and promises in regard of 
good. The temporal promises ‘in regard of evill things’ include the general 
promises of the profit of affliction and particular promises ‘in regard of 
[specific] evill things’,and the spiritual promises ‘in regard of evill’ in¬ 
clude, as in F.’s scheme, the promises in regard of suffering for the truth.^^^ 
Isaac Ambrose has a strong passage on the difference between absolute and 
conditional promises and how they should be believed in his introductory 
material to the life of faith in Media: the middle things, but he then uses 
Leigh’s classification scheme for the promises, adding to each category of 
promises a passage on the exercise of faith in terms of meditation and 
prayer.'^^^ Francis Bridges’ Gods treasvrie displayed is part spiritual history 
of mankind (it begins with the story of the creation and the fall, using its 
question-answer format to shape the narrative), part quasi-catechetical text 
(using its question-answer format to elicit the right answer for the benefit of 
the reader), and part exhortation to repentance (hence the chapters on the 
punishment of the wicked and the conversion of the sinner at the end of the 
text), but it also presents itself, with the aid of its ‘Table, and Catalogue of 
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Chapters’, as another handbook to the promises, wherein ‘euery Reader 
may readily find out such places, as he stands in need of, and shall desire to 
bee furnished with’.'^^ Philip Skippon divides his promises into six ‘maine 
parts’: general promises, to be ‘applied upon any occasion, in case for the 
present we cannot remember the particular promises concerning our present 
necessities’,'^^ and five ‘maine parts’ of particular promises: freedom from 
the 'pollution', 'punishment', and 'power of sin'", 'such Promises as assure 
us many excellent gifts from the Lord' (both saving graces and 'divers 
Abilities for our particular callings')', affliction; outward blessings; and 
'Such promises as assure plenty of mercifull rewards to severall saving 
Graces, and other good Gifts', which ends with 'Such places of Scripture as 
assure us of infinite, and endlesse happinesse in Heaven.' But even though 
Skippon retains the skeleton of the ordo salutis as the basis of his classifica¬ 
tion scheme, its significance is lost under the weight of the subheads. The 
‘maine part’ of afflictions, for example, is divided into ‘Affliction in gen¬ 
eral’ (including the promises of the profit of affliction), nineteen 'Particular 
Afflictions', 'Perills in General', seven ‘particular perills’, and ‘death’ 

None of the remaining texts discussed in this chapter goes down this 
uplifting but potentially disillusioning path of virtually unlimited applica¬ 
tion of the promises. Richard Sibbes’ The life of faith (1629) consists of a 
pair of sermons dealing with the importance of the life of faith in general 
and how to live the life of faith in ‘all the seuerall passages of this Life, &c’. 
Sibbes weakens the link between suffering and salvation by relocating af¬ 
fliction from the ordo salutis, or the ‘grand passages’ of our lives (effectual 
calling, justification, vigour of life ‘arising on the comfort of our justifica¬ 
tion’, sanctification, and glorification) to the ‘lesser’ passages (spiritual 
desertion, affliction, sickness, loss of credit in the world, the temporal 
calling, the temporal promises, posterity, prosperity, the ordinances, tempta¬ 
tion, perseverance, and death).'^^ He gives very few scriptural references, 
since these would be of little use in an oral context. The effect of faith is 
limited to reassurance that what God has promised will be fulfilled. ‘When a 
man is in extremity of both outward and inward affliction; then ‘faith [by 
which Sibbes means “the man of faith”] layes hold on this generall, that 
God is wonderfull in working, and that his wayes and thoughts are not like 
our thoughts and wayes; and then faith layes hold on some generall prom¬ 
ises; in all severall cases faith makes use of all things God hath done or 
promised...’. The general promises which faith lays hold of in time of 
affliction are those of justification, sanctification and glorification: the spir¬ 
itual promises which refer the sufferer to the next life rather than this.^° 

John Ball’s A treatise of faith (1631) elaborates and extends much of the 
material from Ezekiel Culverwell’s A treatise of faith. Ball quotes Culverwell 
on believing,^* memorizing,^^ and applying the promises,^^ in order to teach 
us how to become ‘acquainted with the Word’ in readiness for the exercise 
of immanent faith.^'^ The six rules for exercising immanent faith are fol¬ 
lowed by five further rules for ‘the better stirring vp of our selues to Hue by 
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faith’, the last of which quotes Culverwell on flying to God in fervent 
prayer.Furthermore, whereas Culverwell has only one set of rules for 
living by faith which apply to each of his ‘sixe speciall occasions of doubt¬ 
ing’, Ball repeats the pattern of acquaintance with the Word followed by the 
exercise of faith for each of his ‘branches of the vse of faith’ (equivalent to 
Culverwell’s ‘occasions’), thus splitting the life of faith even more effec¬ 
tively into a series of processes, each of which is to be practised as and 
when it is required.^^ Ball, however, is at least as much concerned with the 
covenantal duty of obedience as he is with the theme of peace of mind 
through faith in the covenantal promises. Culverwell’s ‘sixe speciall occa¬ 
sions of doubting’ encompass the ordo salutis, from justification at the 
beginning of the list to perseverance at the end. Ball begins his much longer 
list of ‘branches of the vse of faith’ with justification, but he ends not with 
perseverance but with the threats. He also locates both affliction and tempo¬ 
ral blessings outside the sequence of the ordo salutis He begins his 
chapter on 'How to Hue by faith in the times of trouble and aduersitie’’ by 
acquainting us with the scriptural promises of the profit of affliction (quot¬ 
ing Culverwell) in preparation for the exercise of faith. But the acts of faith 
are not directed towards fulfilment of the promises. Their purpose is to 
enable us to transcend our affliction so that ‘we neither grow wearie, nor be 
turned aside in our Christian course’.Similarly, Ball begins his chapter on 
'What it is to Hue by faith touching the promises of earthly blessings" by 
acquainting us with the promises of temporal blessings made in the Word; 
but the acts of faith in respect of these blessings are not directed towards 
fulfilment of the promises but towards living a godly life in times of depri¬ 
vation and in times of abundance.^^ Whereas Culverwell’s life of faith is a 
means to the end of fulfilment of the conditions of the covenant of grace in 
terms of the promises. Ball’s life of faith is at least as much a means to the 
end of fulfilment of the conditions of the covenant of grace in terms of new 
obedience and holiness of life. 

Of the treatises published later in the seventeenth century, Andrew Gray’s 
Great and precious promises (published in 1669, thirteen years after the 
writer’s death) is an exhortation to act faith on the promises which acknowl¬ 
edges the difficulty of believing the temporal promises and the disconcerting 
frequency of delayed fulfilment. Henry Lukin’s The life of faith (1660) is an 
exposition of the use of faith in the context of the spiritual life in which faith 
in the promises is presented as a help to faith, and faith in the promises 
which relate to affliction is presented as a means to enable us to bear and 
improve the affliction without the promise of deliverance. John Brown’s The 
life of faith in times of trial and affliction (1679) explains why God often 
chooses to defer our deliverance and presents the life of faith as a way of 
enabling us to transcend our affliction.^® None of these treatises borrows the 
structure of the earlier texts on the life of faith, and none includes lists of 
promises. Richard Baxter’s The life of faith: in three parts (1670), on the 
other hand, does borrow the structure of the earlier treatises on the life of 
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faith, and does, rather grudgingly, include lists of promises, but it is clear 
that one of Baxter’s aims in writing his treatise was to circumscribe faith in 
the temporal promises without allowing room for any doubts about the 
extent of God’s providential intervention. The life of faith: in three parts is 
too long and complicated to be discussed in detail here,^^ but one of the 
ways in which Baxter attempts to circumscribe faith in the temporal prom¬ 
ises is by modifying the concept of the covenant. While covenant theology 
could be used to emphasize continuity between the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, because it was deemed to incorporate a series of stages over time it 
could also be used to emphasize discontinuity. ‘The progress of revelation 
through these stages was from cloudiness to light, and the movement in 
ecclesiastical practice was from primitive to mature.’^^ This is Baxter’s 
solution to the problem of what seemed to him to be a foolish belief. ‘Take 
not the promises proper to one time or age of the church, as if they were 
common to all, or unto us’, he wrote. ‘There were many promises to the 
Israelites, which belong not to us, as well as many precepts: the increase of 
their seed, and the notable prosperity in the world which was promised 
them, was partly because the motive should be suited to the ceremonious 
duties, and partly because the eternal things being not then so fully brought 
to light as now, they were the more to be moved with the present outward 
tokens of Gods love.’ At the same time, however, Baxter is unable to deny 
the value of faith in the promises for the sufferer’s peace of mind: 

Many and many an honest, ignorant, melancholy woman hath told me what 
abundance of sudden comfort they have had, because such a text was brought to 
their minds, and such a promise was suddenly set upon their hearts; when as 
they mistook the very sense of the promise, and upon true enquiry, it was 
nothing to their purpose. Yet it is best not always to contradict those mistaken 
and ungrounded comforts of such persons: because when they are godly, and 
have true right to sounder comforts, but cannot see it, it is better that they 
support themselves a while with such mistakes, than that they sink into despair. 
For though we may not offer them such mistakes, nor comfort them by a lie; yet 
we may permit that which we may not do (as God himself doth). It is not at all 
times that we are bound to rectify other men’s mistakes, viz. not when it will do 
them more harm than good.^^ 
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Chapter 4 


The Form of the Art of Suffering in the 
Second Part of the Seventeenth Century 


The godly life art of suffering is based on the principle of movement out of 
the time of the text into real time, into time before and time during afflic¬ 
tion. The reader must move outside the time of the text, he must practise the 
art of suffering in real time, because he can only gain spiritually from his 
suffering if he makes a profitable use of it, and he can only make a profit¬ 
able use of his suffering in real time, in the actual time of affliction. In the 
art of suffering in the treatises on the life of faith the spiritual benefits of 
affliction remain potential, and the sufferer moves outside the time of the 
text into real time to embrace the promises made in the Word. 

This is an art of suffering which is informed by, because it requires the 
reader to act in accordance with, the belief that God intervenes in the world 
to direct specific suffering towards specific individuals for the purpose of 
bringing about their salvation. It presupposes a hierarchical relationship 
between God, man, and created world. At the top of the hierarchy is God the 
Father, training up his children in the ways of righteousness by means of 
suffering, and bringing them thereby to eternal life. Below God is man his 
child, responding to his Father’s will through faith in his Word. Each godly 
man has a unique relationship with God through faith, together with a 
unique path through suffering to salvation. Below man is the created world, 
which exists primarily for the salvation of man, since it is not only the place 
of man’s salvation but also the instrumental cause of the suffering which is 
essential if he is to be saved. Alongside the created world are all those 
outside any one relationship with God - husband, wife, servant, child, 
neighbour, ‘those who commerce with vs’' and friend - since each of these 
is a potential cause of suffering. The three levels (God, man and world) are 
bound together by man’s redemptive need for suffering. The world is essen¬ 
tial for the ultimate, eternal well-being of man, but at the same time man’s 
redemptive need for suffering attributes significance to the world. Thus the 
cosmic design embraces God, man and created world together in a unified 
and purposive whole. 

In the 1640s, however, the art of suffering appears in a new form. The 
new form is not divided into directions for the time before affliction comes 
and directions for the time of affliction. It begins by defining an ideal state 
of mind (typically contentment, or silence, or resignation to the will of 
God); it includes a set of reasons which are designed to convince us of the 
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necessity and utility of this state of mind; and it ends, almost always, with a 
set of directions on how to achieve it. 

The old form of the art of suffering does not simply vanish in the years 
following the publication of Thomas Gouge’s Christian directions in 1661. 
Residual versions continue to appear: versions, that is, which borrow the 
authority of the original form by retaining recognizable elements,^ but which 
exclude or negate the profitable use of affliction and its implied but now 
unsatisfactory promise of deliverance. Richard Lucas produces a residual 
version in Practical Christianity (1677) {'Of Pain, consider’d as a Tempta¬ 
tion to Sin’), and others can be found in Richard Allestree’s The whole duty 
of man (1658) (‘0/PATIENCE, &c.’), in Richard Kidder’s The Christian 
sufferer supported (1680), in John Moore’s Of the wisdom and goodness of 
Providence (1690), and in Nathaniel Spinckes’ Of trust in God (1696). 
James Bardwood not only includes a residual version of the godly life art of 
suffering in Hearts-ease in heart-trouble (1690) but the whole treatise can 
be regarded as a residual treatise on the art of suffering in the life of faith.^ 

The new form of the art of suffering is largely independent of treatises on 
the godly life. The tradition of incorporating an art of suffering into godly 
life treatises continues in Jeremy Taylor’s The rule and exercises of holy 
living (1650) {'Of Contentednesse in all estates and accidents’) and in 
Richard Lucas’s Practical Christianity, but the status as an art of suffering 
of the section ‘O/PATIENCE, &c.’ in Richard Allestree’s The whole duty of 
man (a sub-section of one of the ‘several parts of Duty which belong from a 
Creature to his God’), is at best debatable. In Knowledge and practice 
(1659), which is one of the last of the godly life treatises to make use of the 
diurnal form established by Richard Rogers, Samuel Cradock associates 
affliction with the doctrine of resignation under the heading of 'Concerning 
eying and observing the Providence of God’. There is no art of suffering in 
Henry Lukin’s The practice of godlines (1658); nor, although he gives 
directions in the context of family duties for the poor, the rich, the old, the 
sick, and friends of the sick, is there an art of suffering in Richard Baxter’s 
A Christian directory (1673).^^ To what extent the new trend of ‘stand¬ 
alone’, self-contained treatises on the art of suffering suggests something of 
the displacement of suffering from its role in the drama of salvation, and to 
what extent it reflects a combination of the decay of the godly life tradition 
and the continuing social and personal importance of the practice of the art 
of suffering, is difficult to say. 

The structure of the new form of the art of suffering is broadly based on 
the long-established and typically puritan sermon form which William Perkins 
schematized in The arte of prophecying and which we have already met in 
Perkins’ How to Hue, and that well. The texts on the art of suffering usually 
take a verse of scripture as their starting point and the source of their 
definition of the ideal state of mind, while the uses are represented by the 
reasons and the directions. This is the form employed by Joseph Hall in The 
remedy of discontentment (1645), by Jeremy Taylor in 'Of Contentednesse 
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in all estates and accidents’, by Simon Patrick in The hearts ease (1659), by 
Richard Allestree in The art of contentment (1675), by William Bates in The 
great duty of resignation (1684), and by Nathaniel Spinckes in Of trust in 
God (1696). Each of these writers treats the basic formula with a fair degree 
of flexibility. Hall, for example, divides his directions into 'Holy disposi¬ 
tions for Contentment’ and 'Holy resolutions’, while Taylor divides his 
directions into 'Instruments or exercises to procure contentednesse’ and 
'Means to obtain content by way of consideration’. Patrick divides his 
directions into twelve rules which apply to particular ‘diseases’ (without 
specifying the diseases) and four ‘General and Universal’ rules which ‘per¬ 
haps may serve instead of all the rest’. He also devotes a brief paragraph to 
those religious exercises (prayer, thanksgiving, and meditation on the bless¬ 
edness of eternal life) which have ‘an universal influence upon all Christian 
practice’. William Bates includes a section on motives between his reasons 
and his directions; Richard Allestree attaches a coda on the subject of 
resignation to the will of God together with a final ‘Close’; while Nathaniel 
Spinckes omits the directions altogether.^ 

The model for Jeremiah Burroughes’ The rare jewel of Christian content¬ 
ment (1648), however, is rather more specific. Burroughes’ text is based on 
the sermon form which Richard Bernard describes in his manual on the art 
of writing sermons (The faithfvll shepheard of 1607), and which is a more 
elaborate version of the form which William Perkins used.^ Bernard divides 
uses into redargutive (‘when the doctrine is vsed to confute and ouerthrow 
an error or heresie, contrarie to that trueth in the doctrine’),^ instructive, 
corrective, and consolatory. He then recommends an application of the uses 
to the hearer, a use preventing or answering objections from the hearers, and 
a final conclusion. Much of this structure is adapted from earlier manuals on 
the art of writing sermons (Andreas Hyperius’s The practise of preaching 
(1577), and Nicholas Hemming’s The preacher, or methode of preaching 
(1574), both of which contributed to Perkins’ The arte of prophecying as 
well as to Bernard’s text), but the ‘roller-coaster’ sense of contrariety be¬ 
tween the uses of instruction and correction is Bernard’s own. As a result, 
Burroughes’ The rare jewel, and also Thomas Watson’s The art of divine 
contentment (1653) and Thomas Brooks’ The silent soul (1659), both of 
which are modelled on The rare jewel, have rather more sections than the 
first group of new-form texts, and demonstrate a much wider emotional 
range. Bernard’s use of preventing objections is particularly important for 
the history of the art of suffering. It gives rise to Burroughes’ ‘Pleas’, and 
thus to Watson’s ‘Apologies’ and Brooks’ ‘Objections and Impediments’, 
each of which in turn takes up more and more of its text. Burroughes’ 
thirteen Pleas occupy 10 per cent of The rare jewel, Watson’s twelve Apolo¬ 
gies occupy 21 per cent of The art of divine contentment, and Brooks’ 
fourteen Objections and Impediments occupy 47 per cent of The silent soul. 
The device of answering a putative reader which Baxter employs in The 
saints everlasting rest (‘But let us hear a little what it is the flesh can 
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object’) and which yields the phrase ‘the art of suffering’ is based on 
Burroughes’ concept of the Pleas.^ In Baxter’s Obedient patience (1683) the 
‘Pleas’ are transformed into particular ‘Instances’ or ‘cases’ of affliction, 
which occupy, each with its own set of ‘special helps’, as much as 88 per 
cent of the text. And perhaps it was Baxter’s Obedient patience which 
inspired Richard Allestree to reproduce the seventeen afflictions and their 
remedies identified by Joseph Hall in The balme of Gilead (1646), borrow 
an introductory section on the relationship between humility, meekness and 
patience from The whole duty of man, precede an elaboration of Hall’s 
closing remedy of prayer with a passage describing the ‘character’ of pa¬ 
tience, and call the whole thing The art of patience under all afflictions: an 
appendix to The art of contentment (1684).^ 

In all its many variations, however, one constant obtains: the new form is 
not based as the old form was on the principle of movement out of the time 
of the text into real time, before and during affliction. Every subsequent 
section in the new form refers back to the opening definition of an ideal 
state of mind. Even when the directions are clearly intended for the reader’s 
own time, for time, that is, outside the time of the text - and even on those 
rare occasions when they refer explicitly to the time of affliction - they do 
not teach the sufferer how to make a profitable use of his affliction, but how 
to attain the state of mind which the writer has already defined, and for 
which he has already provided the crucial reasons and motives in the body 
of his text. The time outside the time of the text is not time before and time 
during affliction but an extension of the time of the text. 

The change in the form of the art of suffering is intimately connected 
with a change in the writer’s mode of communication. In the art of suffering 
in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries the mode of communication 
is essentially ‘imperative’. The writer gives directions to his reader, and the 
reader, having received his directions, proceeds to put them into practice. 
He acts on his directions, largely by reasoning with himself, or channelling 
the 'talking of the minde’’ along the grooves recommended by the writer.'® In 
other words, the reasoning process which initiates and sustains the process 
of emotional transformation through time which is embodied in the early 
texts on the art of suffering is, on the whole, the responsibility of the reader. 
In the second part of the seventeenth century the sermon-derived form 
transfers the responsibility for the reasoning process, on the whole, to the 
writer, and the principal task of the reader now is to listen, to understand, to 
absorb and ultimately to assent. In the group of three texts directly influ¬ 
enced by Bernard’s The faithfvll shepheard (those by Burroughes, Watson, 
and Brooks), the writer engages rather more directly with the reader’s 
affections, and there is a rather more obvious dependence on rhetoric, or 
‘the art of persuasive communication’." 

Sometimes the writer begins with a statement which he proceeds to 
elaborate in order to draw conclusions. Simon Patrick’s ‘rules’ typically 
consist of a statement (such as ‘[Trouble of mind] is a great disparagement 
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to the Providence of God'), followed by the reasons for the statement and 
the conclusions to be drawn from it: 

[T]he World is governed not meerly by Gods will, but by his wisdom. He 
disposeth all things according to his pleasure, but it pleaseth him to do all things 
for the best. He rules the world not as an absolute Lord, so that we should be 
sensible only of his power, but as a Loving Father, so that we should be 
confident of his goodness. And therefore his children should not be displeased, 
as if they were none of his Family, nor within the verge of his care, and were 
wholly forgotten by him; but they should comfort themselves that they are in 
such safe hands, who will do nothing but with the greatest reason, and for the 
most excellent ends. 

Joseph Hall recapitulates his reasons and allows them to ‘speak’ for them¬ 
selves: 

By that time ... we have laid all these things together, and have seriously 
considered of the mean valuation of all these earthly things, for their 
transitorinessse, unsatisfaction, danger; of the over-ruling Providence of the 
Almighty, who most wisely, justly, mercifully disposeth of us and all events that 
befall us; of the worse condition of many thousand others; of the great inconven¬ 
iences that attend great and full estates; of the secret benefits of poverty; of the 
smallnesse of that pittance that may suffice Nature; of the miseries that wait 
upon discontentment; of the merciful! vicissitudes of favors, wherewith God 
pleaseth to interchange our sufferings; and lastly, the great examples of those, as 
well without, as within the bosome of the Church, that have gone before us, and 
led us the way to Contentation: our judgement cannot chuse but be sufficiently 
convinced, that there is abundant reason to win our hearts to a quiet and con¬ 
tented entertainment of want, and all other outward afflictions.'^ 

Sometimes the writer reasons directly with his reader, using the kind of 
closed questions found in Burroughes’ Moses his choice, questions in which 
the answer is already encoded and to which the reader can do no more than 
give silent assent. In the language of rhetoric, this is known as rogatio or 
‘interrogation’:'^ 

...All Israel is nothing to Ahab, if hee may not have one poore Vineyard: How 
must this needes irritate a munificent God to see his bounty contemned out of a 
childish pettinesse? How can hee forbeare to take away from us his sleighted 
mercies? How can he hold his hand from plaguing so ingratefull disrespects of 
his favours? 

For, is not all the World Gods family? Are not we his creatures? Are we not as 
clay in the hand of the Potter? Do we not live upon his meat, and move by his 
strength, and do our work by his light? Are we any thing but what we are from 
him? And shall there be a mutiny among the flocks and herds, because their 
Lord or their Shepherd chooses their pastures, and suffers them not to wander 
into Deserts and unknown ways?'" 
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Sometimes the reasoning process is dramatized in the form of a soliloquy 
performed by the writer rather than the reader: 

[T]he Lord knows how to order things better then I, the Lord sees further then I 
do, I see things but at present, but the Lord sees a great whil[e] hence, and how 
do I know but had it not been for this affliction, I had been undone? I know that 
the love of God may as well stand with an afflicted estate, as with a prosperous 
estate, and such kind of reasonings there are in a contented spirit, submitting 
unto the dispose of God.'^ 

Or, particularly in the sections variously called ‘Pleas’, or ‘Apologies’, or 
‘Objections and Impediments’, the writer reasons in response to a ‘com¬ 
plaint’ from his ‘reader’ (in the language of rhetoric this is known as 
‘dialogism’): ‘I meet with very great sufferings for the truth,’ says the 
‘reader’ in Watson’s The art of divine contentment, to which Watson replies: 

1. Your sufferings are not so great as your sinnes. Put these two in the balance, 
and see which weighs heaviest; where sinne lies heavie, sufferings lie light.... 

2. Art thou under sufferings? thou hast an opportunity to shew the valour and 
constancy of thy minde; some of Gods Saints would have accounted it a great 
favour to have been honoured with martyrdom.... 

3. Even those who have gone onely upon morall principles, have shewn much 
constancy and contentment in their sufferings .... we then who are Christians, 
having made a vow to Christ in Baptism, and so oft renewed it in the blessed 
Sacrament, should with much contentation rather choose to suffer then violate 
our sacred oath. Thus the blessed Martyrs, with what courage and chearfulnesse 
did they yeeld up their souls to God?.. .Though others hurt the body, let them not 
the minde through discontent; shew by your heroick courage that you are above 
those troubles which you cannot be without.'^ 

Even though the reasoning process is now largely the responsibility of the 
writer, however, the logic of the new form suggests that the reader must 
surely take over the active role when he arrives at the final directions. The 
moment of full and final assent to which the writer’s control of the process 
of reasoning brings the reader must surely signify that the reader is fully in 
agreement with the writer’s reasons for the ideal state of mind, and is fully 
persuaded by his motives, and by the pleas and their equivalents (where they 
exist), and is therefore ready to act on the directions at the end in order to 
achieve that state of mind. Since the directions are largely based on the 
process of reasoning, to act on the directions must be to take over the 
responsibility for the reasoning process from the writer. The logic of the 
new form, however, is rather more apparent than real. 

In four of the texts (Hall’s The remedy of discontentment, Taylor’s 'Of 
Contentednesse in all estates and accidents', Patrick’s The hearts ease and 
Bates’ The great duty of resignation), the directions occupy a comparatively 
large proportion of the text. Hall’s seven directions occupy 30 per cent of 
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The remedy of discontentment, Taylor’s sixteen directions occupy 56 per 
cent of 'Of Contentednesse in all estates and accidents', Patrick’s sixteen 
directions plus his paragraph of religious exercises occupy 54 per cent of 
The hearts ease, and Bates’ seven directions occupy 34 per cent of The great 
duty of resignation. The space is largely taken up by the extended passage of 
discourse which accompanies each direction and which allows the writer to 
retain control of the process of reasoning, using the same techniques of 
interrogation, dialogism, and dramatized soliloquy. Patrick in particular seems 
to be very well aware of his continuing presence in the text. At the end of his 
directions he consciously extends the time of his text in order to hand the 
responsibility for the reasoning process over to his reader: 

What remains then but our hearty endeavour thus to settle and compose our 
selves?...We must work our souls to such kind of reasonings and discourses as 
these are, we must bring our minds to such a way of thinking as I have de¬ 
scribed, and make these rules so familiar to our minds, that they may be a part of 
our understanding, and a piece of our reason, not some foreign things to which 
we run for relief upon occasion of need.... The government of the soul must be 
altered from the rule of popular opinions, and the tyranny of fancies and imagi¬ 
nations, to the sole command of Christian reason.'^ 

In the texts by Hall, Taylor and Bates, however, there is no sign of such 
authorial self-awareness. The moment of full and final assent to which the 
writer’s control of the process of reasoning brings the reader, which in 
theory signifies that the reader is ready to take over the reasoning process 
from the writer, in practice signifies that the writer has succeeded, through 
his control of the total process of reasoning, in transforming his reader’s 
state of mind. 

Elsewhere, not only do the directions occupy a much smaller proportion 
of the text but they also atrophy to extinction over time. Burroughes’ 22 
directions take up 9 per cent of The rare jewel, Watson’s eighteen directions 
take up 15 per cent of The art of divine contentment, while Brooks’ twelve 
directions take up 8 per cent of The silent soul. Richard Allestree has ten 
directions (although he lays claim to eleven),'^ which take up 8 per cent of 
The art of contentment, but Allestree’s directions are simply reductions of 
his ‘propositions’ for the benefit of those who are too impatient to cope with 
reasoned argument (in other words, for those who are capable of rational 
assent to reasoned argument the ‘propositions’ alone will suffice) - and in 
any case Allestree demolishes both his ‘propositions’ and his directions in 
his coda on resignation to the will of God.'^ Richard Baxter devotes the bulk 
of Obedient patience to twenty 'particular Instances' or ‘cases’ of affliction, 
and his twelve directions, or ‘common helps’ for patience, which occupy 
only three per cent of his text, are clearly subordinate to the ‘special helps’, 
or passages of extended discourse, which accompany each ‘case’;^^^ while 
Nathaniel Spinckes in Of trust in God has no directions at all. It is curious 
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that the point at which the art of suffering ceases to be the province of the 
reader is the point at which the writer begins to call it ‘an art’. 

The nature of the art of suffering is thus radically different in the second 
part of the seventeenth century compared with the first. In the early decades it 
moves through the two dimensions of time and emotion, through time before 
affliction when the unruly affections must be brought under control, and into 
the time of affliction when the sufferer must grow in spirit through the degrees 
of patience until he is able to make a profitable use of his affliction. The ‘line’ 
which the text describes is linear and finite. It leads the sufferer towards his 
affliction, and once he has ‘reached’ his affliction the line stops. The writer 
provides his reader with little more than an outline map, a basic guide to his 
spiritual journey. Once the reader moves outside the time of the text he is 
independent of the writer. It is up to him how far he travels on his spiritual 
journey, how deeply he explores his own spiritual nature, how strongly he 
experiences the spiritual aspects of suffering. In the second part of the seven¬ 
teenth century the art of suffering is temporally and emotionally static. There 
is no movement through the dimension of time because the time of the art of 
suffering is the same as the time of the text. If time is indicated outside the 
time of the text, it represents no more than a straightforward extension of the 
time of the text. Nor is there any movement through the dimension of emo¬ 
tion, because there is only one state of mind to be attained, which is defined at 
the beginning of the text and remains constant throughout. The line which the 
text describes is circular: the end of the text (the directions) links up with the 
beginning of the text (the definition of a state of mind). The reader cannot 
move out beyond the text to make a profitable use of his affliction because the 
line of the text leads him remorselessly back to the beginning of the text. Nor 
can he move out beyond the text to exercise his faith in the promises made in 
the Word in such a way that he is able to ‘experience’ what is promised before 
the promises are fulfilled. He is never independent of the writer. He is never 
free to explore the depths of his own spirituality. Bound within the time of the 
text by the line of the text, he is held in the text by the discourse of the writer. 

This radical transformation in the nature of the art of suffering, from one 
which requires the reader to move out beyond the time of the text in order to 
make a profitable use of his affliction to one which holds him within the 
time of the text, suggests that the art of suffering in the second part of the 
seventeenth century is no longer informed with the belief that God inter¬ 
venes in the world to direct specific suffering towards specific individuals 
for the purpose of bringing about their salvation. Whatever the writer says - 
and it is possible to raid text after text of the art of suffering in its new form 
and find quotation upon quotation to the effect that suffering is divinely 
ordained for the spiritual benefit of the suffering individual - the nature of 
the art of suffering is such that it mutely contradicts him. 

This is not to suggest that the transformation in the nature of the art of 
suffering corresponds in time to a transformation in the ‘felt’ truth about the 
nature of the connections between God, man and created world. The trans- 
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formation in the text represents only one instance in an immensely long- 
drawn-out process of ideological change. But the increasingly schematic 
structure of the godly life art of suffering suggests that the inert hand of 
convention lies on the text, allowing it to outlive the cosmos on which it is 
founded and thus ‘bending the path of ideological history’.^' Similarly, the 
modulation of texts on the life of faith into handbooks on the promises also 
helps to bend the path of ideological history, as a manifestation of total 
confidence in God’s providential intervention. 

While the transformation in the nature of the art of suffering suggests that 
the structure of the metaphysical universe has changed, however, the full 
implications of this for the meaning attributed to suffering are not immedi¬ 
ately clear. The connections between God, man and suffering which are 
embodied in the new-form texts can be understood only in terms of the 
‘deep’ structure of the text, and in order to understand the ‘deep’ structure it 
is necessary to look in detail at the content of the text: the individual 
doctrines which constitute the building blocks of the text and the order in 
which the building blocks are arranged. This is the task of the next two 
chapters. 
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Chapter 5 

The Doctrine of Contentment 


The art of suffering in the second part of the seventeenth century is not only 
radically different in terms of its structure but it also relies heavily for its 
content on sources other than the doctrine of the profit of affliction. One of 
these sources is a doctrine which was very much ‘in the air’ of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, and which, for reasons which will become 
clear, can only be called ‘the doctrine of contentment’. The way in which 
this doctrine was used in the context of the art of suffering (very heavily in 
the early new-form texts, much less heavily in the later ones) suggests that 
this was the ‘spark’ which set the writers of the new-form texts in motion. 
This chapter therefore explores the arguments and origin of the doctrine of 
contentment as a preface to a more comprehensive examination of the 
content and ‘deep’ structure of the new-form texts in the next. The material 
is taken from a series of late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century ser¬ 
mons and short treatises on the doctrine of contentment which include 
Henry Smith’s The benefite of contentation (1590), Nicholas Bownd’s A 
treatise of a contented minde (1594), William Whately’s A caveat for the 
covetovs (1609), Jeremiah Dyke’s A covnterpoison against covetovsnes 
(1619), Thomas Gataker’s Trve contentment in the gaine of godlines (1620), 
George Webbe’s Agurs prayer (1621), Henry Mason’s Contentment in Gods 
gifts (1630), John Preston’s A remedy against covetovsnes (1632), and John 
Gore’s The way to be content (1639).* 

In terms of Goran Therbom’s model of the ‘universe of ideologies’, the 
doctrine of the profit of affliction falls into the ‘inclusive-existential’ di¬ 
mension, the dimension which provides ‘meanings related to being a member 
of the world, i.e., the meaning of life, suffering, death, the cosmos, and the 
natural order. It concerns what life is, what is good and bad in life, what is 
possible in human existence, and whether there is a life after bodily death’. 
Because inclusive ideologies ‘define membership in a meaningful world’ 
they draw ‘a line of demarcation’ between members and non-members, and 
thus also function as ‘ideologies of exclusion'. Insofar as the doctrine of the 
profit of affliction makes a distinction between the godly and the ungodly, 
between ‘those whiche intende to com in to the kyngdome of heuen’ and 
those who do not intend to do so, it too is an ‘ideology of exclusion'. The 
doctrine of contentment in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
however, functions as a ‘positional-historical’ ideology. It is concerned not 
with ‘the meaning of life, suffering, death, the cosmos, and the natural 
order’ but with the position of the individual in a ‘historical social’ world. Its 
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essence is the relationship between social inequality and the providence of 
God. Its focus is the relationship between the contentment of the individual 
and the well-being of the common weal.^ 

This focus is approached in a number of ways, each of which reflects the 
prevailing ‘predisposition to see things in terms of binary opposition’, or 
contrarieties.^ One approach is provided by the contrary material conditions 
of poverty and wealth. A second approach is provided by the contrary 
mental states of discontent (or its more extreme offspring, covetousness) 
and contentment. Since discontent (or covetousness) is the mental state 
which transforms the material condition of wealth into poverty, and content¬ 
ment is the mental state which transforms the material condition of poverty 
into wealth, these two approaches tend to coalesce. A third approach is 
provided by the contrary spiritual states of godliness and ungodliness, which 
serves to reinforce the values attached to wealth and poverty, and to content¬ 
ment and covetousness/discontent. Each text thus includes certain arguments 
and excludes others, according to the approach or approaches selected by 
the writer; but the extent of overlap between the texts in terms of their 
arguments suggests that all the arguments can be included under the um¬ 
brella heading of the doctrine of contentment. 

The vision of society which informs the doctrine of contentment is based 
on a ‘common idea’ which dates back at least to the Middle Ages: the 
concept of society as a social organism in which all power is located in the 
‘head’ of the organism, the king. A society of this nature can never be at risk 
of instability because the king’s position as head of the organism and sole 
authority within it is unassailable. For the king’s power is not entrusted to 
him by his people but is devolved to him by God. The king is king by the 
grace of God and cannot be called to account by his people.^^ 

By virtue of his divine power the king, and only the king, has the right to 
govern and to lay down the law. The law is ‘a gift of God, a donum Dei, made 
known through the mouth of the king’. Those who are subject to the law (the 
sum total of all other individuals within the kingdom) have no share in the 
making of the law, no right of protest, and no right of resistance against the 
king. Their function in relation to the king is simply to obey the law ‘made 
known’ by the king. They lack even the right to own property, since the king, 
as God’s vicegerent, is the titular owner of all the property in his kingdom.^ 
The king must exercise his power only for the benefit of his kingdom 
because his kingdom is entrusted to him by God. The law which the king 
makes as the mouthpiece of God is the mechanism by which society is 
regulated for its own good. The king has the right to expropriate property 
but he may do so only when it is in the public interest. How the public 
interest is to be defined is something which only the king can decide. He not 
only has the right to remove property by virtue of his office as God’s 
vicegerent, but he also has the knowledge to complement his right.^ 

Those who are governed do not exist as one undifferentiated mass of 
equally unequal individuals. They form a divinely-ordained hierarchy ordered 
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according to their rank. The subordination of one rank to another integrates 
the disparate ranks into an organic whole, ‘creating harmony and order 
where diversity otherwise would have resulted’. The function of the indi¬ 
vidual in relation to the whole is simply to perform the duties pertaining to 
his rank. Not only has he no rights, but his own particular needs and wishes 
and desires are of no importance. ‘[W]hat matter[s is] the public weal, the 
public welfare, the public well-being, in brief, the good of society itself, 
even at the expense of the individual well-being if necessary’.^ 

The king is responsible not only for the whole but also for each of the 
individuals who together make up the whole. This responsibility is ex¬ 
pressed in terms of the 'Munt of the king’: ‘the supreme protection, the 
over-all superior and controlling knowledge of the king of when and how 
and where and why the subjects needed his protection’. It is the king, not the 
subject, who decides what the subject needs and how his needs should be 
met. The relationship between king and subject is analogous to the relation¬ 
ship between guardian and minor. Again the subject is denied autonomy, 
this time not in terms of absence of right, but in terms of incapacity.^ 

In the doctrine of contentment in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries the medieval concept of an organic society is modified in two 
ways. Firstly, the power and authority of the king revert to their source. The 
mechanism which regulates society is not the law ‘made known’ by the king 
but the incontrovertible will of God. Secondly, the value-system which 
subordinates one rank to another is based not just on differences in status 
but also on differences in wealth.^ Social stability depends on maintaining a 
rigid social hierarchy, but if the social hierarchy is to be maintained it must 
correlate with the distribution of wealth. The regulating mechanism there¬ 
fore operates to maintain social stability by maintaining inequality of wealth. 

Thus it is God, not the king, who is the owner of all the property within 
the kingdom: ‘For all things are Gods, and he may dispose them at his 
pleasure.’ Man has no right whatsoever to the ownership of any material 
goods. ‘[I]f all be Gods, why doth man laie claime to any thing, as his due? 
Or, if nothing be due to him, why should hee grudge for want of that, 
whereto he hath no right?’‘[TJhere is not the least of Gods mercies but it 
is too great and too good for us’.*^ And yet, like insolent beggars who are 
not satisfied unless they have ‘one of the best dishes of meat from our bord, 
or one of our owne ordinarie wearing suites’ when we have offered them 
‘some broken bread and meat, or some sory cast coate’, we complain 
bitterly about our portion. 

Similarly, it is not the king who knows what is best for his subjects, but 
God who knows what is best for men. It is God who is 'onely wise', and yet 
‘we thinke our selves wise too, nay I may say it, we thinke our selves as 
wise or wiser than God’, and would have him redistribute the wealth of the 
nation in such a way that ‘some should not have so much, others so litle, 
some all, others never a whit’: ‘whereas if we did consider that God were 
onely wise, and none were wise but he, this would make us resigne our 
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selves to him, submit our wills to him, and say as Ely did. It is the Lord, let 
him doe whatsoever seemeth good unto him, for whatsoever seemeth good 
to him, cannot but be good, howsoeuer it seemes to us’.*^ 

What is best for the whole is a rigidly hierarchical society in which the 
various ranks (defined in terms of occupation) have complementary func¬ 
tions: 

[I]f all the commonwealth were Kings, where were the kingdome to be gouemed 
by them? and if the whole Church were Bishops, where were the Pastors, or 
where were the flock that should bee fed by them? and if all Citizens were 
Aldermen, where were the Commoners? and if every freeman were a Merchant, 
where were the shop-keeper, and the Shoemaker, and the Taylor, and the Water- 
bearer, and the Scavenger? For there is not the meanest and most despicable of 
all these, but hath his necessarie use, so that the greatest or the wealthiest 
Potentate cannot tell how to be without them. But now that men have their 
severall offices and their severall abilities, by which they are fitted each for 
anothers service, and all for the beautie & benefit of the whole frame, it is a 
plaine argument, that the hand of Divine providence had the disposing of these 
things... 

Just as it is God rather than the king who knows what is best for the 
whole, so it is God rather than the king who knows what is best for the 
individual: 

You must know, it were as easie to God, to give a man plenty as poverty; health 
as sicknesse, peace as trouble; all were one to him to give a man great meanes as 
little; but onely that he sees the one more convenient for some men than the 
other, and accordingly dispenseth his favours. He ... sees that some man if he 
had more, it would make him proud, if he had lesse it would make him repine; 
he sees that every man hath not wisdome, nor humility, nor heavenly mindednesse 
enough to concoct a more plentifull estate, and therefore he fits every one with 
such an estate as is most sutable, most convenient for him. Doe not therefore 
thinke hardely of God because he straitens thee and cuts thee short in many 
things which thou desirest, but know that God knowes thee better than thy 
selfe...*^ 

The remaining arguments in the doctrine of contentment are concerned to 
control those forces which threaten the stability of the social organism. 
Inequality of wealth is sustainable only as long as we are content with the 
‘portion allotted vnto vs’,^^ but many people covet more than they are 
entitled to have. Discontent alone presents a threat to the order of society, 
but covetousness leads to activities which disrupt altogether the fundamen¬ 
tal economic system of supply and demand: ‘defrauding, ouerreaching, 
cosining one another in mutuall commerce, in buying and selling, extortion, 
inclosures, depopulations, sacriledge, impropriations, detention of the la¬ 
bourers wages, engrossers, corne-hoorders ... together with that foule-fangd 
sin of vsury.... A couetous heart is the wombe that conceiues them...’.^^ 
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The root cause of social unrest is the covetousness of the individual. The 
doctrine of contentment therefore attempts to persuade each individual to be 
content with his condition. It defines contentment as that state of mind in 
which ‘a mans heart and his estate doe convenire, meet and agree, and 
comply in one’.*^ Only when contentment is diffused among all ranks of 
society, so that ‘the poore man [is] as content as the rich man, the husbandman 
as the Gentleman, and the Subject as content as the King’, will the threat of 
instability be lifted.*^ 

One cluster of arguments endeavours to persuade the discontented indi¬ 
vidual that he has no problems, that there is nothing intrinsically wrong or 
difficult about his condition at all. One of these arguments uses scripture to 
establish a ‘poverty line’ at subsistence level. All that is necessary to sustain 
life - all, therefore, that we are entitled to ask for, and all that has ever been 
promised - is ‘food and rayment’: ‘[We] may desire food and rayment, [we] 
may desire that which is necessary for nature, without which [we] cannot 
live & subsist’.^® Only those living below this poverty line are truly poor, 
and therefore, by definition, only those living below the poverty line are 
entitled to complain. All other complaints are the product of the difference 
between ‘the vnmeasurable greedinesse of mans appetite, and the small 
sacietie of Natures necessitie’.^^ This argument is occasionally softened by 
lifting the poverty line to a level akin to that of the ‘middling sort’. Preston, 
for example, allows ‘a threefold necessity’, of ‘expedience’ (a man going on 
a journey is entitled to go on horse-back), of ‘condition and place’, and of 
‘refreshment’. Dyke allows ‘such a portion and sufficiencie of these out¬ 
ward things, as that he hath wherewith to line plentifully, as also both to 
train vp his liberally for the best imployments, and to leaue his liberally 
according to their callings and conditions. I thinke such a man may be said 
to haue enough, and what is more is of sinne’.^^ 

A second argument suggests it is not poverty which creates problems but 
the possession of wealth. Wealth makes the suffering which men of all 
stations meet with harder to bear: 

[D]oe we not see, that because it makes the heart bigger, it makes also the crosse 
heauier commonly? so that a meaner man could with fewer cries & lamentations 
lay 5. children in the graue, then hee can carrie out one. A poore man could with 
lesse vexation, beare an hundred ill words & railings, then he the least crosse- 
word. Of all men ordinarily none vexe themselues more vnder a crosse then the 
wealthie, because they least looke for it: and wealth we know cannot buy 
patience, because [it cannot buy] wisedome and godlinesse that are the mothers 
and nurces of patience.^^ 

Riches are harmful to the soul: ‘as Thornes doe stop vp wayes, hinder the 
growth of Come, and the path of passengers; so doe Riches hinder the 
growth of Grace, and stop vp the way of the Kingdome of Heauen...’.^^^ 
They are also harmful to the outward man: ‘The rich mans plentie will not 
let him sleepe, his varietie of dishes, bringes him to surfetting, and that to 
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many noysome diseases, and vnquiet nights & daies...’.^^ Besides, ‘too too 
many streams of busines do driue him by force, euen from himselfe, & he 
may well be called any mans seruant, rather then his owne...’.^^ The rich 
man may even envy the poor, if he ‘lieth grieued with the goute, not able to 
stand on his legs, or to stir him without much paine on his pallet; thou hast 
health and he hath wealth; whether of the two, thinkest thou, is the greater 
blessing of God?’^”^ In reality, and contrary to the accepted view of things, it 
is not the poor who should be discontented but the rich. (This argument 
supports the status quo in its entirety. Not only does it condemn the discon¬ 
tent of the poor but it also legitimates the rich, since the advantages of 
wealth are more than counter-balanced by the suffering entailed in its pos¬ 
session.)^^ 

Anyone who is discontented need only compare his condition with that of 
the rich on the one hand and the genuinely destitute on the other to cure his 
discontent. If he knows and understands the disadvantages of wealth - its 
fickleness, its burdensome responsibilities, and the damage it can do to both 
body and soul - he will no longer envy the rich. And if he compares his 
condition with that of the destitute he can only be thankful for what he has: 
‘[M]any a poore hungry soule, yea many a deere childe and sincere seruant 
of God, would be glad of thy leauings, and yet deseruest thou no more than 
any of them do’.^^ The destitute experience not only biting hunger but 
oppressive and unending debt, the world treats them with scorn and con¬ 
tempt, and they themselves, if their faith is weak, begin to distrust God.^® 
The ideal condition of life is one which is ‘equally distant from penury and 
from excesse’,^^ which preserves us from the ‘forgetfulnesse of God’ which 
accompanies prosperity and ‘the vse of vnlawful meanes to maintaine our 
estate’, and from the ‘impatiency, murmuring and repining against God, to 
which we are tempted in pouertie and aduersitie’.^^ 

A second cluster of arguments claims in effect that there is no such thing 
as poverty.^^ No man can be described as poor because all men are equally 
rich, their wealth being their share of the benefits, both public and private, 
which God has bestowed upon his people: 

[I]f we doe but consider the manifold publique benefits in the Church and 
common-wealth, as the word of God, this long peace vnder so gratious a 
gouemment, with so great plentie and freedome from so many plagues, whereby 
all these are so much the more comfortable vnto vs, besides the priuate com¬ 
modities which euery one of vs may particularly remember in daungers escaped, 
in good things receiued vpon soule and bodie, for this life and the life to come in 
our owne persons, and such as appertaine vnto vs, we must needes acknowledge 
that there is great cause why euery one of vs should be contented with our 
estates, and that our sinne in murmuring at any time should be very great.^"^ 

Similarly, no man can be described as rich because the level of actual 
consumption is the same for all: 
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[H]e sleeps as well that lyes vpon a flockbed, or a pad of strawe, as hee that hath 
his downe bed and pillowes, and his Arras couering, and the softest sheetes. Yea, 
and he that hath but one dishe, or perhaps onely bread and cheese, and now and 
then some warme meate, feedes as sweetly, and with as good an appetite, digests 
as wholsomely, and with as sound a stomack, as he that hath dainties brought to 
his table from the furthest quarters of the world... 

What the rich man has over and above the poor man is only ‘a superfluitie of 
things’, which is useless in relation to body and to soul. It ‘can bring neither 
health, contentment, nor good name, neither grace, vertue, nor forgiuenesse 
of sinnes ... it wil not make a man Hue one whit the longer, or with more 
comfort, nor die one whit freer from pangs and greefe, nor gaine heauen, 
nor escape hell the sooner when he is dead: will you not see and confesse it 
to be a thing of naught?’ 

Other arguments deny the existence of poverty by suggesting that ‘pov¬ 
erty’ is simply an attitude of mind. Those who are discontented think they 
are poor because their discontent prevents them seeing the truth of their 
condition: ‘For though they haue vnderstanding to knowe riches, & a minde 
to seeke them, and wit to fmde them, and pollic[i]e to keepe them, and life 
to possesse them, yet they haue such a false sight and bleare eye, that when 
their riches lie before them, they seeme pouertie, & hee which hath not halfe 
so much seemeth richer then they.’^^ More subtly, since to want is to be in 
want, it follows that those who are discontented are indeed poor. ‘[W]hat 
wealth call we that, when a man is alwaies in want? Or how is not that man 
alwaies in want, that is not content with what he hath?’ And if poverty is 
only an attitude of mind, the same must be true of wealth. The rich man is 
the man who is contented. ‘[W]here this Contentment of Minde is, there is 
wealth euen in want, much more cheerefulnes in wealth: There is, as a stay 
of the desire, so a resting and a reioycing in that a man enjoyeth: and 
therefore a comfortable vsage of it, be it more or lesse, because content in 
it’. Just as the discontented man is poor because he wants, the contented 
man is rich because he wants nothing. ‘[H]ow is he poore, that suffreth no 
want? Or what wanteth he, that resteth content with what he hath? Many 
things may he be without, and yet wanteth he nothing; no more than the 
blessed Spirits and Angels in Heauen want foode or such fare as we can in 
no wise Hue without here vpon earth’. 

A third cluster of arguments admits the existence of poverty but claims that 
the poor themselves are to blame.^^ They are poor because they lack faith, 
since God has promised riches to those who fear him and poverty to those 
who refuse instruction. Or they are poor because they are idle, or because they 
are bad managers, or because they have wasted their wealth in law-suits or 
frittered it away in riotous living. ‘It is a sinne for any, through their own 
negligence or want of prouidence, to bring Pouerty vpon themselues.’"^® 

A fourth cluster substitutes the true felicity of godliness for the false 
felicity of material wealth. ‘The gain of couetousnesse is nothing but wealth. 
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but the gaine of Godlines is welth, & peace, and ioy, and the loue of God, 
and the remission of sinnes, and life euerlasting.’'^^ Thus ‘the Godly man, 
though he haue not [riches], yet he hath that that can make him truly happy 
without them, and so consequently that can giue him contentment in the 
want of them’.'^^ There is a self-evident correlation between godliness and 
contentment and between ungodliness and covetousness/discontent. A dis¬ 
contented mind is ‘a signe that a man seeth not Gods goodnes, considereth 
not his owne vnworthinesse, when he is euer murmuring and repining, 
misliking and finding fault with his owne estate, and enuying those that be 
aboue him.... And hereby may a man know himselfe to be truly religious, if 
he haue a minde contented euer with his present estate...Just as God is 
all-sufficient ‘without being beholding to any creature’, so the godly man 
who is contented with his portion is God-like in his self-sufficiency.Con¬ 
versely, it is only through godliness that we can find contentment in those 
material goods which we do possess: ‘there is an aptnesse and a fitnesse in 
the Creature for to comfort us, but yet it can yeild us no comfort without 

God...’.'^^ 

Within this mass of arguments one matrix of affirmations and sanctions 
derives from corroborative inferences about the mental states of those who 
fail to follow the dictates of the doctrine of contentment and of those who 
succeed. ‘[T]he couetous men belong to hell, they are like hell while they 
line. Hell is neuer filled, and they are neuer satisfied, but like the Hors-leach 
which crieth, giue, giue, so their hearts crie, bring, bring, and though the 
tempter shold say to them as he said to Christ, All these shall I giue thee, yet 
all will not content them, no more then heauen contented him’.'^^ The 
contented man, on the other hand, knows heaven while he is still on earth, 
‘the onely heaven upon earth that this world affords, without which a man is 
even dead while he liveth, and many times through griefe and discontent, is 
even ready ...to choose strangling and death, rather than life ... ’ 

A second matrix derives from the correlations between godliness and 
contentment, and between ungodliness and covetousness/discontent, thus 
allowing the doctrine of contentment to function as an ‘ideology of exclu¬ 
sion. Because ‘'Godlines hath the promises of this life, & of the life to come' 
the godly know that they will receive, if not all that they desire, at least all 
that God thinks it good for them to receive.^*^ But the wicked ‘in right haue 
nothing, hauing made forfeiture of all... They are but intruders vpon and 
vsurpers of Gods goods, and shall one day answer for their vsurpation and 
abuse of them...’."^^ Another argument promises spiritual compensation, 
thus doing away with the need for temporal good. Godliness ‘quieteth the 
Conscience; which in the wicked, in the worldly man is euer vnquiet; and no 
true Contentment can be till it be quieted’. It ‘bringeth with it assurance of a 
greater benefit than all the world is able to counteruaile; to wit, of Gods 
fauour, and of his fatherly loue toward a man in Christ’.^® And of course it is 
only the godly who will reap the rewards in the life to come. The godly man 
is ‘the richest man in the world’, both ‘in Writing, and in Reuersion’, for ‘he 
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hath all in the world, yea all this world, and the next world confirmed and 
assured vnto him by the word and promise of God... ’ 

These clusters of arguments are based like the concept of the organic 
society on long-standing common ideas. The binary opposition between 
poverty and wealth forms a running refrain in the teachings of the Church, 
both before and after the Reformation; one of its earliest manifestations is 
the series of sermons on the parable of Dives and Lazarus written by St John 
Chrysostom in 388 or 389.^^ The traditional identification of voluntary 
poverty as the badge and condition of Christ, however, is missing from these 
protestant texts. Only Webbe mentions voluntary poverty, and then only to 
condemn; ‘The word of God is so far from inioyning wilfull Pouerty vnto 
vs; that on the contrary, it commandeth vs to labour and to take paines in our 
lawfull Callings, that we may haue sufficient, not onely to relieue our owne 
wants, but also to relieue the necessities of others.’^^ Also missing is the 
traditional association between poverty and patience. The concept of con¬ 
tentment seems to be derived more immediately from the scriptures, 
particularly Heb. 13:5 (Let your conversation be without covetousness; and 
be content with such things as ye have), 1 Tim. 6:8 (having food and 
raiment, let us be therewith content), and Phil. 4:11 (I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content). The complementary socio¬ 
economic roles of rich and poor based on Paul’s figure of the body, the 
disadvantages and dangers inherent in the possession of wealth, and the 
fundamental equality of rich and poor in relation to the distribution of 
‘publique benefits’, are all ‘stock-in-trade’ arguments among patristic writ- 
ers.^^^ Covetousness, or avarice, one of the seven deadly sins, forms another 
running refrain in the teachings of the Church.To forestall covetousness 
there emerged what Tawney called ‘the doctrine of economic ethics’, which 
trod a very fine line between the need for social inequality and fear of social 
unrest by allowing men to acquire sufficient wealth to support their status in 
society and no more (hence Preston’s argument about the second ‘necessity’ 
of ‘condition and place’).^^ Similarly, Gataker’s comparison between those 
who make importunate demands on God and openly dissatisfied beggars 
echoes the long-standing ambivalence towards poverty and alms-giving tes¬ 
tified by the traditional distinction between the deserving and the undeserving 
poor.^^ It is also impossible to ignore, and pointless to try to disentangle, the 
co-influence of moral philosophy. The argument that the contented man is 
godlike in his self-sufficiency, for example, can be found in the writings of 
Clement of Alexandria, but it is also ‘an old Philosophical theme’.Webbe 
in particular acknowledges the importance of philosophy: ‘both Philoso¬ 
phers and Diuines haue confined Pouerty, rather to the penury in the minde, 
then to the absence of Riches; and, reckon Pouerty to consist, not in hauing 
little; but, in not hauing that which is enough’ Many of the arguments also 
exist in the ‘familiar’ form of proverbs: ‘contentment lodges oftener in 
cottages than palaces’, ‘riches and sin are oft married together’ and ‘the 
greatest wealth is contentment with a little’; more pithily, ‘every shoe fits 
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not every foot’; ‘much coin, much care’, ‘little wealth, little care’; ‘farewell 
wealth and welcome health’; ‘in wealth beware of woe’.^° 

The appearance of the doctrine of contentment in the series of sermons 
and short treatises published in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries may indicate no more than an on-going but non-specific fear of 
social instability.^^ It may, however, indicate more than this, since the period 
of publication coincided with a period of real changes in the socioeconomic 
structure of England. There were more poor people in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, and a higher proportion of the poor lived in 
conditions of extreme and chronic poverty. 

These changes were stimulated by demographic growth, which led to a 
near-doubling of the population in the years between 1541 and 1656, and 
which brought heavy inflation in its wake. In southern England, for example, 
food prices, which had been reasonably stable during the later fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, trebled by the 1670s and doubled again in the early decades of the 
seventeenth century. While food prices rose, real wages steadily declined, 
reaching their lowest point again in the early seventeenth century. At the same 
time the number of people entirely dependent on wages grew, until by the 
second half of the seventeenth century wage-earners represented almost half 
the total population. The result was a process of inereasing social polarization, 
a ‘growing divergence in the living standards of rich and poor’. Those who 
were in a position to take advantage of the rise in prices - gentry and yeoman 
farmers in the countryside, merehants and tradesmen in the towns - experi¬ 
enced an unpreeedented degree of prosperity. For many people, however, 
particularly husbandmen unable to produce enough to compensate for rising 
rents, and near-landless and wage-dependent labourers, it was a period of 
acute insecurity and deepening poverty, exacerbated by periodic dearth. By 
the mid-seventeenth century ‘a permanent proletariat had emerged’ in both 
rural and urban areas, ‘collectively designated “the poor’”.^^ 

Given this real, measurable change in the socioeconomic structure, and 
given that contemporary commentators were very well aware of the change, 
and of the increased incidence of poverty in particular,^^ these texts may 
well signify a degree of ‘official’ concern about perceived and possibly real 
social tensions generated by the coexistence of extremes of poverty and 
wealth.^^^ If the tensions are to be held at bay, and if the only available form 
of ineome redistribution is that embodied in charitable donations and the 
distribution of poor relief, then one essential factor in maintaining the stabil¬ 
ity of soeiety has to be the uncomplaining endurance of ‘the poor’. The fact 
that two of the texts (Jeremiah Dyke’s A covnterpoison against covetovsness 
and William Whately’s A caveat against covetousness) were Paul’s Cross 
sermons, and a third (John Gore’s The way to be content) was ‘appointed for 
the Crosse’ but preached in the event inside the cathedral, suggests some¬ 
thing of the ‘official’ nature of this concern. Paul’s Cross preachers were 
selected by the Bishop of London, and ‘those sermons which ended up in 
print normally did so with the blessing of authority 
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The uncomplaining endurance of ‘the poor’, however, depends on the 
uncomplaining endurance of the impoverished individual; and for the indi¬ 
vidual, the doctrine of contentment functions not as a prescriptive doctrine 
for the well-being of the common weal but as a doctrine of suffering - one 
which may approach the doctrine of the profit of affliction in terms of 
weight and authority, but which ‘works’ in a completely different way. The 
doctrine of the profit of affliction perceives suffering as positive suffering, 
as painful but temporary infliction of ‘evil’. It defines as positive suffering 
‘whatsoeuer is reputed to be contrary to the desyre and appetite of mans 
nature’.In other words, it defines as significant all distressing experiences, 
whatever their nature and whatever their position on the continuum from the 
trivial to the catastrophic. By defining them as significant experiences, it 
values suffering. It values the sufferer, by presenting him as the focus of 
God’s action in the world. It values his feelings, by making the severity of 
his feelings rather than the position of his affliction on the trivial/cata¬ 
strophic continuum the measure of the severity of his suffering. It promises 
him this-worldly ‘redemption’ (in Berger’s sense of the word) in the form of 
improvement in his condition.^^ It even suggests that he has a degree of 
control over his condition, because it makes a connection between an im¬ 
proved condition and the sufferer’s voluntaristic response. The doctrine of 
contentment, on the other hand, devalues suffering, by defining it as nega¬ 
tive suffering, or long-term deprivation of goods; by limiting it either to the 
rich or to the very poor; by denying its very existence; or by acknowledging 
that it exists but blaming its existence on the poor themselves. It devalues 
the sufferer, by presenting him as less than the least of God’s mercies or by 
subordinating his well-being to the well-being of the common weal. It 
devalues his feelings, by defining them all, whatever their cause and how¬ 
ever painful they may be, as mere discontent. And whereas the doctrine of 
the profit of affliction promises this-worldly ‘redemption’, the doctrine of 
contentment is non-redemptive, at least as far as this world is concerned. It 
provides an explanation for suffering, but at the same time it suggests that 
any improvement in the condition of the individual is unlikely to take place, 
since where he is now within the socioeconomic structure is precisely where 
God wants him to be.^^ 

This does not necessarily mean that the doctrine of contentment offers 
less in the way of comfort than the doctrine of the profit of affliction. Berger 
suggests that non-redemptive and redemptive ideologies can be equally 
effective: 

It is not happiness that theodicy primarily provides, but meaning. And it is 
probable ... that, in situations of acute suffering, the need for meaning is as 
strong as or even stronger than the need for happiness.... If a theodicy answers, 
in whatever manner, this question of meaning, it serves a most important pur¬ 
pose for the suffering individual, even if it does not involve a promise that the 
eventual outcome of his suffering is happiness in this world or the next.^^ 
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The doctrine of contentment appears only occasionally and very briefly 
in the godly life art of suffering. Its potential as a general doctrine of 
suffering was recognized by John Gore, who adds to the end of The way to 
be content ‘certaine particular cases of discontent’ other than that of poverty 
and shows ‘how they may be borne with a contented minde’: ‘to be crost in 
ones wife’, "to be crost in ones children’, ‘to be crost in ones reputation’, ‘to 
be crost by perfidious friends and seruants’, ‘to be crost in ones preferment’ 
and ‘to be crost in ones departure, to be called to dye at such a time when a 
man desires most to live’.^® From the 1640s, however, the doctrine of 
contentment becomes a staple doctrine in the context of the art of suffering, 
alongside the doctrine of the profit of affliction. Its new status is acknowl¬ 
edged in the titles of several of the texts: Joseph Hall’s The remedy of 
discontent (1645), Jeremiah Burroughes’ The rare jewel of Christian con¬ 
tentment (1648), Jeremy Taylor’s "Of Contentednesse in all estates and 
accidents’ (1650), Thomas Watson’s The art of divine contentment (1653), 
and Richard Allestree’s The art of contentment (1675). 

The value of the doctrine of contentment as a doctrine of suffering is 
obvious in the context of doubts about the intervening providence of God. 
Because it argues that the condition of the individual is unlikely ever to 
change it reduces the need for God’s intervention. (It also does away with 
the need to devise defence mechanisms to explain the non-occurrence of 
deliverance.) Even in those instances in which God is clearly concerned 
with the individual rather than with the whole, his intervention is severely 
restricted. The argument that the ‘portion’ which God has appointed for 
each individual is the one which God knows is most ‘convenient’ for him 
allows a degree of individual significance to suffering but precludes any 
improvement in the condition of the sufferer. And by defining men as 
insolent beggars, or as "lesse than the least of all Gods mercies’, the doc¬ 
trine of contentment forestalls any demand for intervention (in the form of a 
demand for improvement in his condition) on the part of the suffering 
individual. Implicit accusations against the justice of God cannot stand in 
the face of the insignificance of man.^’ The relationship between God and 
man which is embodied in the doctrine of contentment is subtly different 
from that which is embodied in the doctrine of the profit of affliction. Man 
is not the apex of creation, the favoured child being trained up by means of 
affliction in readiness for eternal life, and God is a rather more distant God 
who is concerned at least as much for the well-being of the whole as for the 
well-being of the individual. 

The state of mind which the doctrine of contentment endeavours to incul¬ 
cate is also in harmony with divine non-intervention. ‘Contentment’ lacks 
the connotations of emotional transformation, spiritual enrichment, and even¬ 
tual deliverance, which have been associated with Christian patience for so 
long. ‘Contentment’ is an entirely passive state of mind: constant, placid, 
quietly happy, without rapture, and without even the flicker of desire for any 
change. It is not the kind of state of mind which will allow us to ‘grow from’ 
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our affliction; but it is the kind of state of mind which will enable us to 
‘cope’ 
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Chapter 6 

The Art of Contentment 


As long as the doctrine of contentment remains within the ‘positional-histori¬ 
cal’ dimension of the universe of ideologies, the principal connections it traces 
are those between God, the individual, and the common weal. Its incorpora¬ 
tion into the art of suffering transfers it from the ‘positional-historical’ 
dimension to the ‘inclusive-existential’ dimension, and the principal connec¬ 
tions it must now trace are those between God, suffering, and man.* It is, 
however, a highly accommodating doctrine, and only a limited amount of 
modification is needed to allow the new connections to replace the old. 

One of the elements which is modified is the concept of contentment, 
which has a chameleon-like ability to take on different hues according to the 
‘centre of culture’^ into which it is inserted. It lends itself very readily, for 
example, to Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Christian Philosophy’. Taylor conflates it with 
the moral philosopher’s concept of the undisturbed or tranquil mind and 
with Christian grace (the ‘wise man’ is the man with ‘a contented spirit’): 

[A] wise man is placed in the variety of chances like the Nave or Centre of a 
wheel, in the midst of all the circumvolutions, and changes of posture, without 
violence or change, save that it turns gently in complyance with its changed 
parts, and is indifferent which part is up and which is down; for there is some 
vertue or other to be exercised what ever happens, either patience or thanksgiv¬ 
ing, love or fear, moderation or humility, charity or contentednesse, and they are 
every one of them equally in order to his great end, an immortal felicity.. 

Richard Allestree begins rather grandly with the Neoplatonic idea that 
God, who is all-sufficient in happiness, communicates his happiness to men. 
This was his prelapsarian plan for mankind, now grounded in salvation 
through Christ and revealed in the Gospel: 

BY doing this he has not only secured our grand and ultimate happiness, but 
provided for our intermedial also. Those Christian duties which are to carry us 
to heaven, are our refreshment, our viaticum in our joumy: his yoke is not to gall 
and fret us, but an engine by which we may with ease (and almost insensibly) 
draw all the clogs and encumbrances of human life. For whether we take Christi¬ 
anity in its whole complex, or in its several and distinct branches, tis certainly 
the most excellent, the most compendious art of happy living... 

By the end of this passage, however, happiness has become contentment 
(‘being terms so convertible, that to bid us be content, is but another phrase 
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for bidding us be happy’), and contentment is identified with the philoso¬ 
pher’s tranquillity: ‘the whole extent of Moral duty... is to bear with constancy 
adverse events, and with moderation enjoy those that are prosperous. Which 
complexure of Philosophy is yet more fully, as well as more compendiously 
exprest in the single notion of Contentment' f 

Simon Patrick gives scriptural authority to his definition of ‘hearts ease’ 
by quoting John 14:1 (Let not your heart be troubled), but by ‘hearts ease’ 
he too means contentment, and by contentment, tranquillity: 

IT is not either fineness of Wit, or abundance of Wealth, or any such like inward 
or outward ornament that makes the difference between men, and renders the 
one better then the other; but the firmness of good Principles, the settledness of 
the spirit, and the quiet of mind ... all [the] lessons [of the philosophers] when 
they are summed up, amount only to this, to teach a man how to be contented.... 
Christianity hath not a new design in hand, but more rare and excellent instru¬ 
ments to effect the old. What Heathens could speak of, it enables us to do.^ 

The concept of contentment can take on equally easily at least some of 
the attributes of Christian patience. Joseph Hall’s definition is based on the 
concept of degrees of patience: 

...Those onely know how to want, that have learnt to frame their mind to their 
estate... Those, who when they must be abased, can stoop submissely, like to a 
gentle reed, which when the wind blows stiffe, yeelds every way; those that 
in an humble obeyance can lay themselves low at the foot of the Almighty, & 
put their mouth in the dust; that can patiently put their necks under the yoak of 
the Highest; and can say with the Prophet, Truly this is my sorrow, and I must 
bear it; Those that can smile upon their afflictions, rejoycing in tribulation, 
singing in the Jail with Paul and Silas at midnight; Lastly, those that can 
improve misery to an advantage, being the richer for their want, bettered with 
evils, strengthened with infirmities; and can truly say to the Almighty, I know 
that of very faithfulnesse thou hast afflicted me...^ 

Thomas Watson begins by defining contentment in terms of the philoso¬ 
pher’s tranquillity (contentment is ‘a sweet temper of spirit wherby a Christian 
carries himself in an equal poize in every condition’),^ but in his penulti¬ 
mate use {"Shewing how a Christian may know whether he hath learned this 
divine Arf) he introduces the degrees of patience. ‘A contented spirit is a 
silent spirit. He hath not one word to say against God...’. He is "a chearfull 
spirit', which is ‘something more then Patience', for Patience denotes only 
submission. Contentment denotes chearfulnesse. And a contented spirit is ‘a 
thankfull spirit', which is ‘a degree above the other’; for a ‘gracious heart 
spies mercie in every condition, therefore hath his heart scrued up to thank¬ 
fulness...’.^ Hall, however, avoids any sense of movement through the 
dimensions of time and emotion by telescoping the degrees of patience 
together into a single state of mind; while Watson’s degrees of patience 
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flatten out into an emotional plateau which relies on the concept of content¬ 
ment and the rejection of unlawful ways of escaping from affliction.^ 
Jeremiah Burroughes and Thomas Watson blur the distinction between 
acquired virtue and infused grace. Although contentment ‘be not properly a 
Grace, it is rather a disposition of minde; yet in it there is optimum 
temperamentum, an happy temperature and mixture of all the graces: It is a 
most precious compound which is made up of Faith, Patience, Meeknesse, 
&c...\'^ Contentment is both ‘a rare Art’ which can only be achieved with 
‘much study and exercitation’ and ‘a divine thing' which ‘becomes ours not 
by acquisition, but infusion'. It is ‘an Art’ which the Christian learns ‘as a 
Scholer in Christs School’ and yet it is also 'a grace that spreads it self 
through the whole Soul '. * * 

Like patience, contentment includes conscious awareness of suffering, 
‘for indeed there were no true contentment if you were not apprehensive and 
sensible of your afflictions when God is angryThe conventional distinc¬ 
tion between Stoic insensitivity and Christian patience evolves into a 
distinction between Stoic insensitivity and Christian contentment: ‘...Hea¬ 
thens have seemed to have this Contentment, but ... theirs was only from 
principles of Reason, this of Religion: theirs was only lighted at Nature’s 
torch, this at the Lamp of Scripture.’*^ Christian contentment is unstoical 
enough to allow the sufferer to ‘vent’ his heart of grief by complaining to 
(not of) God. ‘Though a Christian ought to be quiet under Gods correcting 
hand, yet he may without any breach of Christian contentment complain to 
God ... though not with a tumultuous clamour and skreeking out in a 
perplexed passion, yet in a quiet still submissive way he may unbosome his 
heart unto God.’ Like patience, contentment requires the sufferer to use all 
lawful means of avoiding or escaping from affliction.*^ And just as the 
original distinction between Stoicism and Christian patience evolves into a 
distinction between Stoicism and Christian contentment, so the original 
exemplars of patience (the prophets, the Apostles, and above all Christ) now 
become exemplars of contentment. 

Another element which is modified to assist the transfer of the doctrine of 
contentment from the ‘positional-historical’ to the ‘inclusive-existential’ 
dimension of the universe of ideologies is the concept of condition or estate. 
Once limited to socioeconomic status, now it is generalized to signify any 
adverse or suffering condition. Synonyms such as wants, evils, accidents, 
grievances, burdens, trials, sufferings, sorrows, troubles, and distress, as 
well as the more traditional crosses and afflictions, abound throughout the 
texts. Joseph Hall’s passage on the contrariety of estates includes a range of 
conditions which provoke discontent: 

THe nature of man is extreamly querulous; we know not what we would have, 
and when we have it, we know not how to like it: we would be happy, yet wee 
would not die; wee would live long, yet vve would not be old; wee would bee 
kept in order, yet we would not bee chastised with affliction; we are loath to 
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work, yet are weary of doing nothing; vve have no list to stir, yet find long 
sitting painfull; wee have no mind to leave our bed, yet find it a kind of sickness 
to lie long; wee would mary, but wouldnot be troubled with houshold cares; 
when once we are maried, we wish vve had kept single; If therefore grace have 
so mastered nature in us, as to render us content with what ever condition, vve 
have attained to no small measure of perfection.*^ 

One function of the Pleas in Burroughes’ The rare jewel, where Burroughes 
answers complaints by a putative reader, is to shift the focus away from the 
single notion of socioeconomic status towards a variety of adverse condi¬ 
tions. In Burroughes’ treatise the Pleas are largely generalized (7r is not 
discontentment [which troubles me], it is the sence of my condition’’), but in 
Watson’s The art of divine contentment the adverse conditions are named (‘I 
have lost a childe’). Jeremy Taylor adopts the same technique to a more 
limited extent in his 'Means to obtain content by way of consideration', 
where he applies his final consideration (‘of those things which are reck¬ 
oned amongst evils, some are better then their contraries; and to a good man 
the very worst is tolerable’) to the particular cases of poverty, bereavement, 
and death. Richard Allestree accounts for ‘most of the afflictions incident to 
our out-ward estate’ under the three heads of ‘the Body, Goods, and Fame’; 
while Simon Patrick says only that the passions which cause trouble of 
mind ‘are raised either from something within us, or from something with¬ 
out US', our Saviour chiefly speaks of the latter, and so shall I also; yet so, as 
to have some regard to the former, that so I may in all particulars leave the 
mind well satisfied’. 

The generalization of the concept of condition or estate in turn helps to 
generalize the arguments of the doctrine of contentment. Some arguments, 
such as the advantages of poverty and the disadvantages of wealth, are so 
context-specific that they cannot be used except in relation to socioeco¬ 
nomic status, but other arguments can be applied much more widely. Thomas 
Watson, for example, takes the argument that only God knows what is best 
for the individual and applies it to the conditions of ill-health and imprison¬ 
ment as well as to socioeconomic status: 

God sees in his infinite wisdom the same condition is not convenient for all; that 
which is good for one, may be bad for another ... hence it is, he placeth men in 
different orbes and spheres, some higher, some lower; one man desires health, 
God sees sicknesse better for him; God will worke health out of sicknesse, by 
bringing the body of death into a consumption. Another man desires liberty, God 
sees restraint better for him; he will work his liberty by restraint; when his feet 
are bound, his heart shall be most enlarged.** 

Jeremy Taylor proves that ‘there is no man living but hath blessings 
enough in present possession to outweigh the evils of a great affliction’ with 
the help of the argument that all men are equally rich if both the public and 
private benefits of God are taken into account: 
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[I have] the Sun and the Moon, Fire and Water, a loving wife, and many friends 
to pity me, and some to relieve me, and I can still discourse, and unlesse I list [I 
have] my merry countenance, and my cheerful spirit, and a good conscience: [I 
have] the providence of God, and all the promises of the Gospel, and my 
Religion, and my hopes of Heaven ... I eat and drink, I reade and meditate, I can 
walk in my Neighbours pleasant fields, and see the varieties of natural beauties, 
and delight in all that in which God delights, that is, in vertue and wisdom, in 
the whole creation, and in God himself: and he that hath so many causes of joy, 
and so great, is very much in love with sorrow and peevishness, who loses all 
these pleasures, and chooses to sit down upon his little handful of thornes...'^ 

Joseph Hall generalizes the argument that we are not worthy of the least 
of God’s mercies: ‘if a man have attained unto this, that he thinks every 
thing too good for him, and himself lesse then the least blessing, and worthy 
of the heaviest judgement; he cannot but sit down thankfull for small favors, 
and meekly content with mean afflictions.Jeremiah Burroughes argues 
that contentment is not just heaven on earth, it is better than heaven itself, 
because in heaven we cannot honour God by suffering: 

In heaven there is no overcoming of temptations ... inde[e]d those that are there 
their grace is perfect and in that they doe excel us: but there is nothing to crosse 
their grace, they have no tryals at all to tempt them to doe contrary, but now for a 
man or woman to be in the midst of afflictions, temptations and troubles, and yet 
to have grace exercised, and yet to be satisfied in God and Christ and in the 
word, and promises in the midest of all they suffer, this may seeme to be an 
honour that God hath from us, that he hath not from the Angels and Saints in 
Heaven.^' 

The concept of society as a social organism which subordinates the well¬ 
being of the individual to the well-being of the common weal is transferred 
to the inclusive-existential dimension of the universe of ideologies either as 
it stands^^ or in the form of a simile. Joseph Hall uses the simile of a game 
of chess. ‘The World is a large Chesse-board’ where ‘every man hath his 
place assigned to him: one is a King, another a Knight, another a Pawn, and 
each hath his severall motion; without this variety, there could bee no game 
played...’. God, therefore, is the (sole) chess-player, moving his pieces to 
the possible disadvantage of the individual piece but to the certain advan¬ 
tage of the game as a whole.^^ Richard Allestree uses the simile of a 
building: ‘[Ejvery man is to look on himself only as a small parcel of those 
materials which God is to put into form. Every stone is not fit for the corner, 
nor every little rafter for the main beam: the wisdom of the Master builder is 
alone to determin that’.^'^ Simon Patrick and Jeremiah Burroughes employ 
the doctrine of the universal providence of God to the same end of subordi¬ 
nating the well-being of the individual to the well-being of the whole: 

[Tjhere is nothing happens but what conduces some way or other to the good of 
the world, or is of advantage to some part of it, though not to thee [wrote 
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Patrick]: Many changes are necessary to the natural preservation of things; thy 
friends must die, else there would not be room for others that are coming into 
being, and the world would be too little for its Inhabitants: others to the preser¬ 
vation of Civil Government, and others for the correction and amendment of 
mens manners. And as in all changes of the seasons of the year, we see thereby 
that fruits, and the rest of things are the better provided for: So they suppose that 
every other alteration that is in any part of nature, tends to the preservation and 
continuance of it some way or other. 

Jeremiah Burroughes uses the familiar simile of the mechanism of a clock: 

[A]ll the works that ever God did from all eternity or ever will do, put them all 
together, and all make up but one work, and they have been as severall wheels 
that have had their orderly motion to attain the end that God from all eternity 
hath appointed ... As in a clock, stop but one wheel and you stop every wheel, 
because they have a dependance one upon another; so when God hath ordered a 
thing for the present to be thus and thus, how do’st thou know how many things 
do depend upon this thing? God may have some work that he hath to doe twenty 
years hence that may depend upon this passage of providence, that falls out this 
day, or this week.^^ 

These arguments are arguments of comfort. Although they displace man 
from the apex of creation they still allow him significance within the order 
of things in the world. Each individual is given a unique task, and therefore 
has a unique value, even though it is only in relation to the whole. Thus each 
individual is still able to believe that even his most anomic experiences 
‘have a place within a universe that makes sense’.At the same time these 
are arguments of control. The individual must not of his own volition move 
out of the position he has been given, he must not intervene in the order of 
things to bring about any kind of material improvement for himself. If he 
were even to attempt to do this, the whole of which he is a tiny but essential 
part would grind to a halt. 

So far there appears to be little to distinguish puritan from non-puritan in 
terms of the ways in which these six writers make use of the doctrine of 
contentment, other than in terms of which ‘centre of culture’ they employ; 
and perhaps the only other major difference relates to the matrix of 
affirmations and sanctions within which the doctrine operates in order to 
take effect.^^ Richard Bernard’s sermon model of 1607 includes the use of 
instruction, to be reinforced by the relevant temporal and eternal promises, 
and the use of correction, to be reinforced by the relevant temporal and 
eternal threats. Temporal threats, usually in the less dramatic form of depri¬ 
vation or denial of good rather than infliction of evil, are common to puritan 
and non-puritan alike,^^ but only Burroughes and Watson promise temporal 
rewards, in the equally undramatic form of some kind of unspecified alter¬ 
native good: ‘if thou hast not the thing itselfe in re thou shalt have it made 
up one way or other, thou shalt have a bill of exchange in receive somewhat 
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in lieu of it... Thou shalt have a reward to thy soul for what ever good thing 
thou are content to be without’ Promises of eternal reward and threats of 
eternal punishment, however, belong only to the puritans, using the device 
of the more extreme offspring of discontent in the context of affliction, 
which is murmuring against God. The contented man will ‘either possesse 
such things as others have, or else God will make it up one way or other, 
either here, or hereafter in eternity.. But ‘murmurers in the Scripture are 
put in the fore front of ungodly ones, it’s a most dreadfull Scrip[t]ure...’.^^ 
Murmuring represents a desire on the part of the suffering individual to 
challenge God’s inexorable will. It is ‘no better then mutinie in the heart; it 
is a rising up against God’.^^ It was their discontent which provoked God 
into expelling the angels from heaven and Adam and Eve from Paradise,^'^ 
and it is the sin of the Devil now. ‘The Devill is the most discontented 
creature that is in the world: He is the proudest creature that is, and the 
discontentedst creature; and the most dejected creature. Now therefore so 
much discontentment as thou hast, so much of the spirit of Satan thou 
hast.’^^ (The association between the devil and discontent serves to empha¬ 
size the contrariety between contentment and discontent, but it also functions 
as a ‘dividing practice’: because it is addressed to the godly as well as to the 
ungodly, it blurs the ‘line of demarcation’ between the reprobate and the 
elect. 

In the non-puritan/anglican texts there is no single theme as strongly 
marked as this. Although Patrick says that discontentment with God’s provi¬ 
dence is a sin and therefore ‘speedily to be amended’, and Hall and Allestree 
threaten the discontented with punishment in this life, and Taylor consoles 
us with a reminder of the ‘unspeakable torments’ which await the wicked in 
the next,^^ hell as a threat is noticeable by its absence. In its place, perhaps, 
at least in the texts by Taylor, Patrick, and Hall, is an awareness that 
contentment is its own reward in this life because it is the one state of mind 
which makes our afflictions relatively easy to bear; while discontent is its 
own punishment because it makes our afflictions so much more difficult. 
Contentment, Jeremy Taylor wrote, is the ‘remedy’ which God has ap¬ 
pointed for ‘all the evils in the World’: 

...For this alone makes a man passe through fire and not be scorch’d, through 
Seas and not be drown’d, through hunger and nakednesse and want nothing ... 
this grace of contentednesse was the sum of all the old moral Philosophy, and a 
great duty in Christianity, and of most universal use in the whole course of our 
lives, and the onely instrument to ease the burdens of the World and the enmities 
of sad chances...^® 

The text of the art of contentment, however, consists of a ‘tissue of quota¬ 
tions’ rather than a single doctrine. Because it lies within the domain of 
affliction, it can use as its ‘building blocks’ not only the modified doctrine of 
contentment but any or all of the traditional doctrines of suffering. Thus there 
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are hefty quotations from the doctrine of the profit of affliction, now modified 
by the structure of the text so that its incorporation is ‘without risk’.^^ In the 
godly life art of suffering the sufferer is taught how to make a profitable use of 
his affliction in order to attain the spiritual benefit which God has ordained 
specifically for him. In the art of contentment he is required only to assent to 
the general proposition that suffering is spiritually beneficial. The ‘considera¬ 
tion that all Gods providences, how crosse and bloody soever, shall doe a 
Beleever good’ is the sixth of Thomas Watson’s 'Arguments to Contentation'. 
They do good because they are 'disciplinary' (they teach us to be humble, to 
repent, and to pray), 'probatory' (they test our sincerity), and 'expurgatory' 
(they purge us of sin). They do good because they exercise and increase grace; 
they ‘bring more of Gods immediate presence into the soule’; they are ‘Cer¬ 
tificates’ of his love and favour; they work for us 'afar more exceeding weight 
of glory'-, ‘and shall wee be discontented at that which works for our good?’ 
Richard Allestree says that he has insufficient space to give ‘an exact and 
minute account of the benefits of afflictions’ and will therefore only indicate 
‘some of the more general and obvious’. Affliction is ‘one of the most awak¬ 
ening calls to repentance’; it weans us from love of the world; it is ‘a mark and 
signature of our adoption’; it excites compassion towards others; it ‘sets us 
with more heartiness to our praiers’; and it improves our graces - our faith, 
hope, patience, ‘Christian suflference’, fortitude, and thankfulness. ‘AND now 
if all these benefits of afflictions (which are yet but imperfectly recited) may 
be thought worth considering, it cannot but reconcile us to the sharpest of 
Gods methods ... for sure he that has reason enough to understand that he has 
an immortal soul, cannot but assent that its interests should be served, tho with 
the displacency of his flesh.’^^® 

This version of the doctrine of the profit of affliction is appropriate in the 
context of doubts about the intervening providence of God because it gener¬ 
alizes the spiritual benefits of affliction. It suggests that there is a divine 
power in affliction which ‘works’ independently of the sufferer. It thus 
acknowledges God’s fatherly concern for the salvation of his people but at 
the same time it avoids any suggestion that he directs specific suffering 
towards specific individuals. ‘Be content because suffering is spiritually 
beneficial’ is very different from ‘be content and then your suffering will 
become spiritually beneficial to you’. It also neatly side-steps the issue of 
deliverance. In the godly life art of suffering in the first part of the seven¬ 
teenth century deliverance from affliction is contingent upon its profitable 
use, and thus the profitable use of affliction marks the beginning of the end 
of the time of affliction. In this version the profit of affliction depends not 
on the way in which the sufferer uses his affliction but on the implied power 
in the affliction itself. Because this power ‘works’ as long as the affliction 
continues, the time of the profit of affliction is continuous with the time of 
affliction. The link between the profit of affliction and the voluntaristic 
response of the sufferer is dissolved, and the dissolution of this link allows 
the issue of deliverance to be distanced to the point of oblivion. 
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In this situation the only way of attributing any personal, individual 
significance to affliction is to adopt, and hold to, a personalized explanation, 
on the grounds that we have no reason to believe that such an explanation is 
not true: 

Make a good interpretation of Gods waies towards you ... it is very tedious to 
the Spirit of God, when we make such ill interpretations of his waies towards us 
... when an affliction doth befall you, there may be many good senses of Gods 
works towards you, you should think thus, it may be God intends only to try me 
by this, it may be God saw my heart to[o] much set upon the Creature, and so 
intends to shew me what there is in my heart, it may be that God saw that if my 
estate did continue I should fall into sinne, that the better my estate were the 
worse my soul would be, it may be God intended only to exercise some grace, it 
may be God intends to prepare me for some great work which he hath for me, 
thus you should reason. 

Jeremy Taylor touches on the same idea when he says: ‘This is the charity of 
Christian Philosophy, which expounds the sence of the divine providence 
fairly, and reconciles us to it by a charitable construction: and we may as 
well refuse all physick if we consider it only as unpleasant in the tast... but 
so also we may be in charity with every unpleasant accident, because 
though it tast bitter it is intended for health and medicine.’"^' 

In Burroughes’ The rare jewel, however, there is another version of the 
doctrine of the profit of affliction, which is at least equally appropriate in a 
world in which God rarely intervenes. This version suggests not that afflic¬ 
tion is inherently spiritually beneficial, but that it provides the sufferer with 
the opportunity of exercising grace and thus bringing about his own spiritual 
enrichment. The divine power which is located in the affliction in the first 
version is transferred in this version to the sufferer. This is the purposefully 
profitable response, the final stage in the evolution of the voluntaristic 
response in the godly life art of suffering, relocated to the new form of the 
art of suffering and subordinated to the end of contentment: 

[I]t is not so much the removing of the affliction that is upon us, as the changing 
of the affliction, the Metamorphosing of the affliction, when it is quite turned 
and changed into another thing. I meane in regard of the use of it, though for the 
matter the affliction abide stil... Suppose poverty, A mans estate is lost; well, is 
there no way to be contented till your estate be made up again? Till your poverty 
be removed? yes, certainly Christianity would teach contentment, though pov¬ 
erty continues yet it will teach you how to turn your poverty to spir[i]tual riches 
... now a Christian is partaker of the divine nature, so the scripture saith, grace it 
is part of the divine nature, and being part of the divine nature it hath an 
impression of Gods Omnipotent power, that is, to create light out of darken[e]sse, 
to bring good out of evill, now by this way a Christian comes to be content... 
Certainly a Christian hath received this power from God, to work thus miracu¬ 
lously... 
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The same point, that the experience of affliction provides the sufferer with 
the opportunity of exercising grace, appears in Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Of 
Contentednesse in all estates and accidents' and in Simon Patrick’s The 
hearts ease, without the ‘impression of Gods Omnipotent power’, and with 
a profound sense of the anomic randomness of suffering; 

When any thing happens to our displeasure, let us endeavour to take off its 
trouble by turning it into spiritual or artificial advantage, and handle it on that 
side, in which it may be useful to the designes of reason. For there is nothing but 
hath a double handle, or at least we have two hands to apprehend it ... when a 
storm of a sad mischance beats upon our spirits, turn it into some advantage by 
observing where it can serve to another end, either of religion or prudence, of 
more safety or lesse envy; it will turn into something that is good, if we list to 
make it so: at least it may make us weary of the worlds vanity, and take off our 
confidence from uncertain riches, and make our spirits to dwell in those regions, 
where content dwells essentially; if it does any good to our souls, it hath made 
more then sufficient recompense for all the temporal affliction."^^ 

We may make an advantage of every accident, according to that of the Apostle, 
All things shall work together for good to those that love God, viz- by our 
prudence and observation, and taking those occasions which are offered us, and 
Gods grace assisting of us.... The life of man (saith Plato) is like to a game at 
Tables, wherein two things are considerable; the one within our power, and the 
other without.... What shall fall out is not within us to chuse; but to mannage 
and improve that which happens, and turn it to our advantage, by the goodness 
and the grace of God, is within our selves, and nothing that is without us can 
intermeddle, or be an impediment to us in it.... If we be made better men, more 
holy and severe in our lives, more certain of heaven, and more desirous to be 
there; if we learn to know the world better, to place less confidence in it, and to 
expect nothing from it, then there is no reason that we should accuse our 
Fortune.^^"* 

The struggle to maintain the association between suffering and sanctifi¬ 
cation which is apparent in this version of the doctrine of the profit of 
affliction is abandoned in the doctrine of resignation to the will of God. 
Resignation to the will of God is grounded on the powerlessness of man in 
the face of the omnipotence of God. If it is God’s will that we suffer, that 
is reason enough for us to bear it with Christian grace. Thomas Watson 
quotes the Lord’s Prayer to make the point; ‘Be content, for else we 
confute our own prayers; Wee pray. Thy will be done...' Elsewhere he 
combines the commonplace metaphor of life as a play and men as players 
with scriptural references to the universal providence of God; ‘...We must 
act that scene which God will have us; say not. Such an one hath occa¬ 
sioned this to me; look not too much at the under-wheel. We read in 
Ezekiel of a wheele within a wheel, Gods Decree is the cause of the 
turning of the wheeles, and his Providence is the inner wheele that moves 
all the rest. Gods Providence is that ... helme, which turnes about the 
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whole ship of the Universe.Jeremy Taylor combines the same metaphor 
of life as a play and men as players with the Lord’s Prayer and the 
medieval concept of the angels, the lowest rank of the angelic hierarchy 
whose task is to act as God’s messengers to men and whose unfallen wills 
are in perfect union with the will of God: 

God is the Master of the Scenes, we must not choose which part we shall act; it 
concerns us onely to be careful that we do it well, alwayes saying. If this please 
God let it be as it is: and we who pray that Gods will may be done in Earth as it 
is in Heaven must remember that the Angels doe whatsoever is commanded 
them, and go where ever they are sent, and refuse no circumstances: and if their 
imployment be crossed by a higher decree, they sit down in peace and rejoyce in 
the event ... Doe thou so likewise: keep the station where God hath placed you, 
and you shall never long for things without, but sit at home feasting upon the 
Divine Providence and thy own reason, by which we are taught that it is 
necessary and reasonable to submit to God.'^^ 

If we succeed in resigning our will to the will of God, what God wills is 
then what we will, and our desires will be fulfilled in the fulfilment of his 
will; 

...A gracious heart is conte[n]ted by the melting of his will and desires into 
Gods will and desires... So that he comes to have (in one sense) his desires 
satisfied though he hath not the thing that before he did desire, yet he comes to 
be satisfied in this, because he makes his will to be all one with Gods will. This 
is a little higher degree than submitting to the will of God. 

Gods will, we are sure, admits of no controle, can never be resisted, and we have 
the same security for ours, so long as it concurs with it. By this means all 
calamities are unsting’d, and even those things which are most repugnant to our 
sensitive natures, are yet very agreable to our spirits, when we consider they are 
implicitly our own choice, since they are certainly his, whom we have deputed 
to elect for us."^^ 

The obverse of this is the doctrine that, unless we resign ourselves voluntar¬ 
ily to the will of God, God’s afflicting hand will force resignation upon us. 
Richard Allestree’s version is harsh and unequivocal: ‘INDEED the grand 
design of God in correcting us is (the same with that of a prudent parent 
towards his child) to break our wills.’ Thomas Watson’s version is much 
gentler: ‘Gods end in all his crosse providences, is to bring the heart to 
submit and be content; and indeed this pleaseth God much, hee loves to see 
his children satisfied with that portion he doth carve, and allot them. It 
contents him to see us contented; Therefore let us acquiesce in Gods Provi¬ 
dence; Now God hath his end.’^^^ 

Among the remaining ‘building blocks’ of doctrine which make up the 
structure of the art of contentment there are many quotations from Part 1 of 
the godly life art of suffering, particularly in the last section on directions. 
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Because control of the affections is essential to contentment, any argument 
which is concerned with control of the affections is grist to the writer’s mill: 

Doe not promise to your selves too much before-hand, do not make account of 
too great things .. 

Enjoy the present whatsoever it be, and be not sollicitous for the future.. 

Be not inordinately taken up with the comforts of this world when you have them 
... look how inordinate any man or woman is in sorrow when a comfort is taken 
from them, so much immoderat[e] were they in their rejoycing in the comfort 
when they had it...^^ 

Let us prepare our mindes against changes, alwayes expecting them, that we be 
not surprized when they come...^^ 

[Resolve] to inure our selves to digest smaller discontentments; and by the 
exercise thereof, to enable our selves for greater.. 

Keep a cleare Conscience ... Oh, take heed of indulging any sin.... If sin be 
gotten into the conscience, which is the eye of the soule, then grief and disquiet 
breeds there; but keep the eye of conscience clear, and all is well.^^ 

The doctrine of compensation takes the familiar theme that God ‘ sendeth 
& myxeth all wayes some goodnes and comfort betwene’ and links it with 
an argument from moral philosophy. We each have enough of the good 
things in life to enable us to ignore the bad;^® 

Look not so much on the dark side of your condition, as on the light. ... Suppose 
thou art cast in a Law-suit, there is the dark side', yet thou hast some land left, 
there is the light side. Thou hast sickness in thy body, there is the dark side', but 
grace in thy soule, there is the light side. Thou hast a childe taken away, there is 
the dark side', thy husband lives, there is the light side. Gods providences in this 
life are various ... mercies and afflictions are interwoven, God doth speckle his 
worke. 

It conduces much to our content, if we passe by those things which happen to our 
trouble, and consider that which is pleasing and prosperous, that by the represen¬ 
tation of the better the worse may be blotted out: and at the worst you have enough 
to keep you alive, and to keep up, and to improve your hopes of Heaven. If I be 
overthrown in my suit at Law, yet my house is left me still and my land: or I have a 
vertuous wife, or hopeful children, or kinde friends, or good hopes: If I have lost 
one childe, it may be I have two or three still left me; or else reckon the blessings 
which already you have received, and therefore be pleased in the change and 
variety of affairs to receive evil from the hand of God as well as good.^^ 

Other passages reveal the influence of the common idea of the vanity of 
life: ‘a melancholy awareness of the uncertainty of life’, or ‘a permanent 
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sense of the constant though diffuse presence of death at the heart of things’, 
which has a natural affinity with the medieval contemptus mundi theme.^*^ 
Joseph Hall adds to the 'ficklenesse of life’’ the fickleness of all 'earthly 
commodities'. ‘[W]hat can we cast our eyes upon, that doth not put us in 
minde of our frailty?’ Honour is a ‘meere shadow’; beauty, ‘a dash of 
Natures tincture laid upon the skinne’, which is ‘soon washt off with a little 
sicknesse’; riches ‘certainly make themselves wings’; ‘vigour of Body’ may 
be maintained until old age, but ‘how soon is that upon us, ere wee bee 
aware!’ and ‘how often doth sicknesse prevent the debilitations of age’. ‘As 
for Pleasure, it dies in the birth, and is not therefore worthy to come into this 
bill of Mortality.Thomas Watson links suffering with the transitory nature 
of worldly goods and rewards: ‘the world is like a shadow that declineth\ it 
is delightful, but deceitfull; it promiseth more then we fmde, and it failes us 
when we have most need of it. All the world rings changes, and is constant 
onely in its disappointments.... Why are we discontented at the losse of 
these things, but because we expect that from them which is not, and repose 
that in them, which ought not?’^® Simon Patrick links suffering with the 
world’s mutability; 'We should not be troubled at what is natural; Now our 
body is a part of the world, and it is natural to it to feel the mutations and 
changes that are in that thing of which it is a part; and if one member sutfer, 
at least those which are next to it will suffer likewise, and man hath no 
reason to repine that he fares as other pieces of this great body doth.’^' 
Richard Allestree associates suffering with the condition of being human: 

[S]uffering is almost as inseparable an adjunct of our nature, as dying is; yet we 
do not see men very apt to imbitter their whole lives by the fore-sight that they 
must die, but seeing it a thing as universal as inevitable, they are more forward 
to take up the Epicures resolution. Let us eat and drink, for to morrow we die... 
And why should we not look upon afflictions also as the common lot of human¬ 
ity, and as we take the advantages, so be content to bear the incumbrances of that 
state 7^2 

And if in the end we find all other consolations unconsoling, at least we 
can take comfort from the brevity of life. Our suffering cannot by definition 
last any longer than our time on earth: 

Oh, how short is the life of man! The consideration of the brevity of life may 
worke the heart to contentment. Remember thou art to be here but a day ... thou 
hast but a short way to go, and what needs a long provision for a short way?... 
So when we have but a short time here, and death calls us presently off the stage, 
to thirst immoderately after the world, and pull down our soules to build up an 
estate, is it not extream folly? 

...Consider we have not long to live, it may be [our suffering] may be over 
before our dayes be at an end, but suppose it should not, death will put an end to 
all, all Afflictions and troubles will soon be at an end by death.^^ 
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By raiding the ‘dictionary of quotations’ in this way to find his ‘building 
blocks’ of content, the writer on the art of contentment produces the kind of 
shreds-and-patches text which is familiar from the godly life art of suffer¬ 
ing. The crucial difference lies not in the writer’s choice of doctrines but in 
the way in which the doctrines are arranged within the overall structure of 
the text. In the godly life art of suffering the movement through the dimen¬ 
sions of time and emotion orders the doctrines into a hierarchy of subsidiary 
(based on the concept of control of the affections) and primary (the doctrine 
of the profit of affliction). It allows the writer to exploit the thematic differ¬ 
ences between the doctrines in order to strengthen and enhance his 
fundamental message: that our suffering is ordained by God for our spiritual 
health and salvation. Control of the affections does not only lead to, but 
contributes to the effectiveness of, the exercise of patience, and the more 
effective the exercise of patience, the easier it is to make a profitable use of 
suffering and to attain the spiritual benefit which God has ordained. In the 
art of suffering in the second part of the seventeenth century there is no 
movement through the dimensions of time and emotion to order the various 
doctrines into a hierarchy. A text which is temporally and emotionally static 
places all the doctrines within it on an equal footing, whether they derive, in 
Taylor’s words, ‘from sense and experience, grace and reason’, or 'Neces¬ 
sity and Time'f^ 

Furthermore, if the content is examined at the level of argument rather 
than doctrine, it becomes clear very quickly that different arguments face, 
so to speak, different ways. Some arguments provide solid if incompatible 
explanations for suffering, but some avoid explanation, some diminish suf¬ 
fering, and some abolish suffering altogether. The single argument of the 
doctrine of compensation, for example, diminishes suffering without expla¬ 
nation, by weighing it in the balance against received good; so does the 
single argument of the doctrine of humiliation, by weighing it in the balance 
against personal worth. The doctrine of the vanity of life uses its explanation 
to diminish suffering; so, with the help of a very different explanation, does 
the doctrine of resignation to the will of God; and when Richard Allestree 
says that by resigning our will to the will of God ‘all calamities are unsting’d’, 
he abolishes suffering altogether. When Jeremy Taylor describes affliction 
as ‘a School of vertue’ and the gateway to a crown of glory, he explains 
suffering; when he says that ‘God is the Master of the Scenes’, and it 
matters not what part we play so long as we do it well, he diminishes 
suffering; when he says that ‘there is some vertue or other to be exercised 
whatever happens ... and they are every one of them equally in order to 
[our] great end, an immortal felicity’, he avoids explanation.^^ When Jer¬ 
emiah Burroughes uses the clockwork simile to locate individual suffering 
in the context of God’s providence of the world, he explains suffering; when 
he says that a ‘vicisitude of severall conditions’ is the way of life for all 
God’s creatures, and ‘why should we think it much that there should be a 
vicisitude of conditions with us’, he diminishes suffering; when he says that 
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the godly man comes to contentment by 7«v[ing] upon the dew of Gods 
blessing', or by 'mak{mg] up all wants in God himself, he abolishes suffer¬ 
ing altogether.And when Burroughes, or Taylor, or Patrick, or Allestree, 
give us ‘such a real sight of the great things of eternity & the absolute 
necessity of those things, that [it] possesses [our] hearts with fear’, it ‘takes 
[us] off from all other things in the world’ - including our experience of 
affliction.^^ But for the writer these are not inconsistencies because his 
‘goal-posts’ have moved. The end of the art of suffering is no longer the 
profit of affliction but the attainment of the kind of state of mind which 
makes it possible for us to ‘cope’. For the attainment of this kind of state of 
mind any approach to suffering may be effective; and if any approach to 
suffering may be effective, then all approaches are of equal value. 

At the same time it is clear that the goal-posts of the art of suffering have 
had to move: that the single, all-embracing and self-confirming certainty 
about the meaning of suffering which the seventeenth century inherited 
from the pre-Reformation period has disintegrated into uncertainty and 
incoherence. 

The godly life art of suffering in the first part of the seventeenth century 
consists of a ‘chain of invariable units’ (preparation/the exercise of patience/ 
the profitable use of affliction) which has its own inner logic, and which 
lays down ground rules for the writer.In other words, it is the inner logic 
of the text which dictates the movement through the dimensions of time and 
emotion and which ultimately determines the order in which the content is 
arranged. Even though the primary and subsidiary doctrines are fundamen¬ 
tally incompatible, the order imposed by the inner logic of the text allows 
them to reinforce one another, and thus the tension between them is ab¬ 
sorbed. The writer’s message and the message of the text are identical 
precisely because the writer follows - is unable to deviate from - the ground 
rules laid down for him by the text. The connections which the writer traces 
between God, man and suffering are pre-determined for him by the structure 
of the text. Even though Jeremiah Burroughes’ Moses his choice bulges at 
times under the strain of some of its content (on willingness and on content¬ 
ment), it is forced in the end to conform to the logic of the text. 

In the second part of the seventeenth century there is a chain of units of 
sorts (definition/reasons/directions) but it lacks any inner logic. The text can¬ 
not lay down any ground rules for the writer. It cannot determine in which unit 
any particular doctrine should be placed, nor can it determine the order of the 
doctrines within each unit. The order depends entirely on the writer. He can 
do with the doctrines what he will, he can put them in any order he chooses, 
he can use them, if he likes, over and over again. The absence of inner logic 
gives the writer freedom to follow a logic of his own, but as far as the text is 
concerned the order of the doctrines is alogical, or random. The tensions are 
not absorbed, but exposed. The doctrines do not reinforce one another but 
jostle uncomfortably as they compete for attention. They conflict, they col¬ 
lide, and in the end they undermine one another. It is not possible, after all, for 
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suffering to be simultaneously both a natural phenomenon and an event which 
God has ordained for the good of the world as a whole, both a manifestation 
of God’s loving care for the spiritual well-being of his beloved children and 
something for which the reason is known only to God. The proliferation of 
doctrines of suffering of equal standing attempts to conceal the abyss of the 
absence of satisfactory connections between God, suffering, and man. And at 
the bottom of this abyss lie the twin horrors of ‘anomy’, or the meaningless¬ 
ness of suffering on the one hand,^^ and on the other hand ‘atheism’, or 
accusations of imperfection against God. 
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Chapter 7 

The Defence of God 


The proliferation of doctrines of suffering of equal standing which the 
analysis of the ‘deep’ structure of the art of contentment reveals is typical of 
the art of suffering in the second part of the seventeenth century. It is as true 
of Thomas Brooks’ The silent soul (1659), or Richard Allestree’s The art of 
contentment (1675), or Richard Baxter’s Obedient patience (1683), or William 
Bates’ The great duty of resignation (1684), or James Bardwood’s Hearts¬ 
ease in heart-trouble (1690), or Nathaniel Spinckes’ Of trust in God (1696), 
as it is of the texts which take as their starting point the concept of content¬ 
ment. Thus the text of the art of suffering in the second part of the seventeenth 
century typically speaks of the absence of satisfactory connections between 
God, suffering, and man. But because the proliferation of doctrines of 
suffering offers a measure of flexibility in terms of choice of doctrines, it 
also offers the possibility of including among the doctrines an answer to the 
accusations of imperfection against God which are based on the absence of 
satisfactory connections between God, suffering, and man. Thus some, though 
not all, of the texts on the art of suffering in the second part of the seven¬ 
teenth century can be read in terms of their defence of God. 

The first text which can be read in this way is also one of the earliest: 
Jeremiah Burroughes’ The rare jewel of Christian contentment, which was 
published posthumously in 1648, two years after Burroughes’ death. ‘ 
Burroughes not only extends discontent into its more extreme offspring of 
murmuring, but he also extends contentment into its more extreme off¬ 
spring, which he calls ‘soul worship’; and while contentment and discontent 
relate to feeling about affliction, soul worship and murmuring relate to 
behaviour towards God. With his second pair of contrarieties Burroughes 
establishes a precedent in the context of the art of suffering for ways of 
coping with the question mark which the absence of satisfactory connec¬ 
tions places against the omnipotence and infinite goodness of God. 

It is not necessary to assume that Burroughes himself was consciously 
aware of the full implications of his contrariety of soul worship and mur¬ 
muring against God. Even though its message about the relationship between 
God, suffering, and man belongs firmly to the second part of the seven¬ 
teenth century, it is possible that its appearance was at least encouraged by 
the form which Burroughes selected for his text, and which belongs equally 
firmly to the first part of the seventeenth century: the sermon model which 
Richard Bernard published for the first time in 1607.^ The relationship 
between Bernard’s model and the form of Burroughes’ The rare jewel is 
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described in detail in Appendix B. Here it is perhaps enough to say that it 
may well have been Bernard’s carefully patterned contrariety between the 
uses of instruction and correction which encouraged Burroughes’ extension 
of the contrarieties of contentment and discontent. 

At the beginning of his treatise Burroughes defines Christian contentment 
as a feeling of calm radiancy: a "sweet, inward, quiet, gracious frame of 
spirit, freely submitting to, and taking complacency in Gods wise, and 
fatherly dispose in every condition’. He then ‘break[s] open’ his definition 
by taking each word or phrase in turn and explaining precisely what it 
means. The word ‘freely’ has three meanings. It means ‘easily’, ‘without 
resistance’: ‘that that one doth freely there is no great stir to bring them to 
it’. It means ‘with consciousness of suffering’ as opposed to stupid insensi¬ 
tivity. It also means ‘by choice’: 

[M]any will say that you must be content, this is the hand of God and there is no 
help for it; O this is too low an expression for Christians ... Must be content, no, 
readily and freely I will be content.... [A] free act it comes after a rational way, 
that’s freedom, that is, it doth not come through ignorance, because I know no 
better condition, or that I know not what my affliction is, but it comes through a 
sanctified judgement, for that is the reason that no creature can do an act of 
freedom, but the rational creature, the liberty of action is only in rational crea¬ 
tures ... as a natural freedom is, when I by my judgement see what is to be done, 
understand the thing, and then there is a closing with what I do understand in my 
judgement, that is freely done, but now if a man doth a thing, and understands 
not what he doth, he cannot be said to do it freely.^ 

Bernard’s uses of instruction and correction are represented in The rare 
jewel by the two adjacent central sections, ‘The excellency of this Grace of 
Contentment’ and "The evill of a murmuring spirit’. Burroughes’ definition 
of soul worship appears as the first of the excellencies of contentment ("by 
Contentment we come to give God that worship that is due to him’), in 
accordance with Bernard’s rule that the first argument in the use of instruc¬ 
tion should be ‘from a commandement affirmatiue: the approbation thereof 
with God...’. Here freedom to choose ‘through a sanctified judgement’ is 
replaced by a sense of constraint: 

[Tjhus should you doe before the Lord, you should come crouching to him, and 
lye down at his feet even upon your backs or bellies, to lye down in the dust 
before him, so as to be willing that he should doe with you what he will, as some 
times you may turn a dog this way or that way up and down with the hand, and 
there he lyes before you, according to your shewing him with your hand .... this 
is a great worship of God, you worship God by this more then when you come to 
hear a Sermon, or spend halfe an hour, or an hour in prayer, or when you come 
to receive a Sacrament... these are but externall acts of worship ... But now this 
is the Soul worship, to subject its selfe thus to God."^ 
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Crouching before God, lying down at his feet either upon our backs or upon 
our bellies according to the way in which God shows us his hand, is 
conditioned behaviour, servile, ‘instinctive’, and produced at least in part by 
fear: ‘that’s worshipping of God, crowching to God and falling down before 
him, even as a dog that would crowch when you hould a staffe over him... ’ 
As soul worship is the more extreme offspring of contentment, so the binary 
opposite of soul worship is murmuring, the more extreme offspring of 
discontent. Murmuring, with its echoes of the mutiny of the tribes of Israel 
in the wilderness, is a way of behaving, a gesture of rebellion, which is 
contrary to the abject humility which God requires and which Burroughes 
characterizes as crouching before him. 

The contrariety of soul worship and murmuring represents Burroughes’ 
defence of God, in the sense that it avoids explanations for suffering on an 
individual basis, but at the same time it provides an overriding explanation 
which obviates demands for explanation from the suffering individual: the 
God who requires us to lie down in the dust and worship without daring to 
ask him the reason for our suffering is the God who ordains the suffering in 
the first place. If the message of the text says that there are no satisfactory 
connections between God, suffering, and man, the message of the writer 
says that there are connections but it is not for man to know what these 
connections are. Man’s knowledge is limited to knowing only that his suf¬ 
fering comes from God. Burroughes silences the message of the text by 
silencing the sufferer. He uses the words of the Syrophenician woman 
(Mark 7:28: the dogs under the table eat of the children’s crumbs) to indi¬ 
cate extreme humility; he also refers to the Greek word for worship, which 
is ‘as much as to come and crouch before another, as a dog should come 
crouching unto you’;^ while his vivid simile of the dog responding to its 
master’s signals draws on the traditional analogy between the subjection of 
the animal kingdom to man and the subjection of man to God.^ But behind 
the concept of soul worship lies the old but still familiar ‘Calvinist’ concept 
of God: distant, unknowable, with absolute authority, and absolute power to 
back his authority up.^ The question mark against God’s omnipotence and 
infinite goodness, placed there by the absence of satisfactory connections 
between God, man, and suffering, is lost in the unbridgeable distance be¬ 
tween God and man. 

There is, however, a space between feeling (contentment/discontent) and 
behaviour (soul worship/murmuring), which is exacerbated by the form 
Burroughes chooses for his text. 'The evill of a murmuring spirit' (the use of 
correction) is followed by the 'divers agravations of this sinne of murmur¬ 
ing', which is based on Bernard’s application of the uses (‘a neerer bringing 
of the vse deliuered, after a more generall sort ... to the time, place, and 
persons then present’).^ Some of the 'agravations of this sinne of murmur¬ 
ing' refer to time {'when we enjoy abundance of mercy', ‘[w]/i^« we murmur 
for small things', 'when [we] have the things that [we] were discontented 
for the want of, 'when God is about to humble us', when God’s hand in our 
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affliction is '[tlhe more palpable and remarkable', when 'God hath bin 
exercising of us long under afflictions'),^^ and some refer to persons (those 
'that are of parts and abilities, that God hath given wisdom to', those 'that 
God hath raised from mean and low estates and conditions', those 'that 
have bin very great sinners and ungodly in their former time', those 'that 
are of little use in the world'), together with one general ‘consideration’ 
{'the freeness of all Gods mercies to us')f^ 

Burroughes’ argument in this section is based on the standard argument for 
the goodness of God which contrasts God’s generosity with our ingratitude, 
manifested in the unreasonableness of our demands. His intention is to dem¬ 
onstrate the enormous imbalance between the cause of the murmuring (whatever 
that might be) and the good received from God (or, in the case of those who 
are 'of little use in the world', the imbalance between their murmuring and 
their worth). Anyone who falls into any of Burroughes’ categories, or who has 
received any of God’s free mercies (and this means everyone, since no-one 
can legitimately claim to be excluded on every single count), and yet contin¬ 
ues to complain, succeeds only in exacerbating his sin of murmuring against 
God. Because God has given of his free grace every mercy we have ever 
received, we have cause only to come crouching before him. 

In the next section, ‘The Pleas of a discontented heart’, which is based on 
Bernard’s 'Preuention of Obiections', Burroughes narrows his target from 
general categories to the discontented individual, and switches his focus 
from behaviour (murmuring) to feeling (discontent). Because ‘there’s none 
that are discontented but will have something to say for their discontent, I 
shall therefore desire to take away what every discontented heart hath to say 
for himselfe’. Burroughes’ method of ‘taking away’ is to put into the mouth 
of a putative reader a series of ‘Pleas’, or justifications for discontent: 

...It is not discontentment [which troubles me], it is the sence of my condi¬ 
tion... ‘...I am not so much troubled with my afflictions, but [my trouble] is for 
my sin...’; ‘...I find my Affliction is such that God with-draws himselfe from 
me... ‘Me thinks I could be content with Gods hand ... but when men deal so 
unreasonably and unjustly with me I know not how to bear that... ‘Oh but that 
affliction that comes upon me is an affliction that I never looktfor... ‘Oh but it 
is very great, mine affliction it is exceeding great... ‘But howsoever you may 
lessen my affliction, yet / am sure it is far greater then the affliction of others... 
‘[Iff the affliction were any other then it is, then [I] would be more con¬ 
tented. .. ‘Oh but the condition that God hath put me in makes me to be 

unserviceable [to him] and this troubles me....’; ‘Oh I could bear much affliction 
in some other way, but this is very greivious to me, the unsetlednesse of my 
condition....’; ‘...Oh but there was a time that I prospered more ... and therefore 
now it is harder to me to be brought low...’; ‘Oh but after I have taken a great 
deale of pains for such a comfort, yet then I am crost in it... Oh this goes very 
hard’; ‘though I confess my affliction is somewhat hard, and I feel some trouble 
within me, yet I thank God I break not out in discontented waies to the dishon¬ 
our of God, I keep in although I have much adoe with my own heart.’^^ 
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Burroughes takes each plea in turn and sets about showing it to be wholly 
unreasonable, partly by the self-justifying whine which he gives to his 
putative reader (‘.../ am not so much troubled with my afflictions, but it is 
for my sin rather then my affliction, and I hope you will give leave that we 
should be troubled and discontented with our sin..T), and partly by the 
brutality of his response: ‘Deceive not thine own heart, there is a very great 
deceit in this...’. Many people say they are troubled for their sin, but ‘the 
truth is, it’s the affliction that doth trouble them rather then their sin’, 
because they were not troubled for their sin before they were afflicted. 
‘[B]ut you will say, it’s true I was not [troubled] before, for my prosperity 
blinded me, but now God hath opened mine eyes by Afflictions; Hath he 
so?’ Then you will care more about the removal of your sin than about the 
removal of your affliction, and if God should take away your affliction you 
will not be satisfied unless he takes away your sin too: ‘but we see it 
ordinarily, that if God removes ... Afflictions there is no more trouble for ... 
sin’. Furthermore, if it is your sin which troubles you, then you ought to be 
taking great care not to sin in your trouble; ‘but thou art troubled in such a 
way as the truth is thou doest increase thy sin in thy trouble, and since thou 
sayest thou wert troubled for thy sin thou hast committed more sin then thou 
didest before’. And if it is your sin which troubles you, then you have all the 
more need to submit 'and accept of the punishment of thine iniquity...’’ P 
With one exception {'though I confess my affliction is somewhat hard ... yet 
I thank God I break not out in discontented waies to the dishonour of God’), 
the Pleas articulate those feelings, of anger, and grief, and anxiety, and 
despair, which make affliction difficult to bear. Burroughes deals with these 
feelings by depriving them of any validity. He devalues them by defining 
them as discontent; he distorts them by the ‘whine’ which he gives to his 
Pleader’s tone of voice; and he denies them any justification by treating 
each Plea with near-total contempt. 

It is ironic that the form which Burroughes chose for The rare jewel, 
which is based on a sermon model first published as long ago as 1607, 
should so nakedly expose the ramifications of the problem posed for the 
meaning of suffering by loss of confidence in the intervening providence of 
God. The medieval metaphysical universe which the seventeenth-century 
inherited, with its extraordinarily ‘high degree of interpenetration’ of the 
sacred and the profane,*"^ allowed suffering to be satisfactorily explained in 
terms of God’s Fatherly concern for the spiritual benefit and salvation of the 
individual. This explanation not only enabled the sufferer to develop posi¬ 
tive feelings about his suffering; it also required him to develop these 
feelings, in order to attain the spiritual benefit ordained for him by God. 
Thus feeling about affliction and behaviour towards God were, effectively, 
one; and the writer’s task of teaching the sufferer how to find relief from his 
distress of mind was in harmony with, and therefore facilitated by, his 
conception of God. Burroughes’ defence of God against those who would 
accuse him of imperfection exploits the transformation in the nature of the 
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metaphysical universe to which it is in some sort a response. The felt 
relationship between God, man and created world, which had been so close 
that it allowed suffering to be explained in terms of the spiritual benefit of 
the individual, is now so distant that what it explains is suffering’s inexpli¬ 
cability. At the same time Burroughes’ defence opens up a rift between 
behaviour towards God and feeling about affliction, which is manifested in 
the space between the two pairs of contrarieties, soul worship/murmuring 
and contentment/discontent. Burroughes’ dismissive treatment of the feel¬ 
ings of the sufferer in his Pleas, which is so jarringly different from the 
sympathy shown by earlier writers, reveals the difficulty inherent in at¬ 
tempting to accommodate individual anguish in the context of a defence of 
God which refuses to allow suffering to be explained. 

The remainder of this chapter explores the way in which the rift between 
feeling and behaviour is handled by Thomas Brooks in The silent soul and 
by William Bates in The great duty of resignation, in the light of their 
essentially ‘Calvinist’ defence of God. Neither of these writers claims in any 
way to be writing a defence of God, nor can we know to what extent each is 
aware that what he has written represents a defence of God. Each defence is 
implied, as Burroughes’ was, by the content of the text. Perhaps surpris¬ 
ingly, Thomas Watson’s The art of divine contentment is not included in this 
analysis, even though Watson, like Brooks, derives so much of the form and 
content of his treatise from Burroughes’ The rare jewel. Watson extends 
discontent into its more extreme offspring of murmuring, but he does not 
extend contentment, and thus his treatise does not contain a defence of God 
in the narrow sense in which the term is used here. The first of Watson’s 
‘Arguments, or Motives that may quicken to Contentment’ is the ‘excel¬ 
lency’ of contentment, and he lists seven ‘rare’ excellencies in total, but 
none of them corresponds in any way to Burroughes’ soul worship of God.^^ 

The silence of The silent soul is Christian silence: ‘a prudent Silence, a 
holy, a gracious Silence, a Silence that springs from prudent principles, 
from holy principles, and from gracious causes and considerations’. Brooks 
gives Christian silence the now-conventional qualifications which allow it to 
take on some of the attributes of patience: ‘[A] holy silence is that excellent 
precious grace, that lends a hand of support to every grace’. It includes 
conscious awareness of suffering, prayer for deliverance, grief for sin, ‘teach¬ 
ing and instructing of others’, ‘moderate mourning or weeping’ (even ‘sighing, 
groanings, or roarings’), the use of any lawful means of avoidance or es¬ 
cape, and a ‘just and sober complaining’ against the human agents of 
affliction. But the text which Brooks chose as the starting point for his 
treatise is Ps. 39.9 (I was dumb, I opened not my mouth; Because thou didst 
it), and ‘silence’ has the immediate connotation of behaviour towards God. 
Furthermore, while Burroughes draws indirectly on his notionally ‘Calvinist’ 
concept of God, Brooks draws directly on the same concept by explaining 
the inexplicability of suffering in terms of the secret, decreeing will of God: 
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Though God hath alwaies reason for what hee doth, yet hee is not bound to shew 
us the reasons of his doings.... It is an evil and a dangerous thing to cavil at, or 
to question his proceedings, who is the chief Lord of all, and who may do with 
his own what he pleaseth? [ 5 /c]... Kings think themselves not bound to give 
their subjects a reason of their doings; and shall wee binde God to give us a 
reason of his doings? who is the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords; and whose 
will is the true reason, and onely rule of Justice. The general grounds and 
reasons that God hath laid down in his word, why hee afflicts his people, as viz. 
for their profit, Heb. 12. 10. for the purging away of their sins, Isa. 1. 25. for the 
reforming of their lives, Psal. 119. 67. 71. and for the saving of their souls, 
1 Cor. 11. 32. should work them to bee silent and satisfied under all their 
afflictions, though God should never satisfie their curiosity in giving them an 
account of some more hidden causes which may lye secret in the abyss of his 
eternal knowledge, and infallible will.'^ 

The relationship between Creator and creature, which requires nothing from 
the creature other than unquestioning submission to the Creator’s will, is 
reinterpreted in terms of the relationship between master and servant. God is 
a master whose will is absolute: ‘a perfect will, a just and righteous will, a 
wise will, an over-ruling will, an infinite will, a soveraign will, a holy will, 
an immutable will, an uncontroulable will, an omnipotent will, and an 
eternal will’. The servant’s task is simply to obey the commands of his 
master, ‘without denying or delaying, without debating or disputing the 
difficulties which attend [his] subjection to them’. ‘The chief reason of 
obedience, is the authority of the Lord, not the utility of the servant’.^^ 

This harshness, however, works against the grain of much of the text. 
Almost half The silent soul, for example, is devoted to the Objections and 
Impediments which ‘hinder poor souls from being silent and mute under the 
afflicting hand of God’. This is the section which is derived from Burroughes’ 
Pleas; but while Burroughes uses his Pleas to crush his sufferer into silence. 
Brooks both acknowledges his sufferer’s feelings and fulfils his desire to 
have his suffering explained. Brooks’ approach is closer to Bernard’s use of 
consolation than it is to his 'Preuention of Obiections': ‘And the last [use] is 
Consolatorie, which is, when the doctrine is vsed to raise up the spirit with 
comfort, which is humbled and cast downe...’. Brooks’ first Objection, for 
example, expresses the anguish caused by the ambiguity of affliction in the 
context of assurance of salvation: \..Oh! how shall I come to understand 
that these stroaks are the stroaks of love, that these wounds are the wounds 
of a friend?' Brooks’ response is expressed at great length and with great 
tenderness in terms of the doctrine of the profit of affliction: ‘First, If thy 
heart bee drawn more out to the Lord by the affliction, then the affliction is 
in love....’. Brooks borrows his fifth Objection (‘My afflictions are very 
great...'), his sixth Objection {‘'Oh! But my afflictions are greater than other 
mens afflictions are...'), and his eighth Objection {‘Oh! But God hath de¬ 
serted mee...') from Burroughes’ The rare jewel, but while Burroughes only 
berates his sufferer. Brooks offers, again at great length, both comfort and 
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explanation. His last Objection, on disappointed hopes of deliverance, is 
answered with as much tenderness as his first: ‘.. .The Lord doth not alwaies 
time his Answers to the swiftness of his peoples expectations; hee that is the 
God of our mercies, is the Lord of our times; God hath delayed long his 
dearest Saints; times belonging to him, as well as issue...Christian 
silence in these passages becomes a different kind of silence: one which is 
mute not because it dares not ask the reason for its suffering, but because the 
tormenting questions have been asked and satisfactorily answered. It is no 
longer behaviour towards God but feeling about affliction: not silence as 
soul worship, but something very close to contentment. Only Brooks’ con¬ 
sistent use of the word ‘silence’ to denote both feeling and behaviour conceals 
the fact that his art of suffering oscillates between them. 

The rift between feeling and behaviour which is apparent in Burroughes’ 
The rare jewel and in Brooks’ The silent soul, and which is produced by a 
defence of God which exploits the distance between God and man but does 
not take into account the feelings of the sufferer, is healed in some measure 
in William Bates’ The great duty of resignation. This is partly due to the fact 
that Bates’ treatise is not based on Bernard’s sermon model and therefore 
does not include anything equivalent to Burroughes’ Pleas or Brooks’ Ob¬ 
jections and Impediments, since it is these sections in particular which 
foreground the feelings of the sufferer. On the other hand. Bates does not 
need a section on Pleas or Objections because he explains suffering, and 
thus takes into account the feelings of the sufferer, in the context of his 
defence of God. 

Like Burroughes’ soul worship and Brooks’ silence. Bates’ resignation to 
the will of God has connotations of behaviour towards God. Bates uses the 
language of faculty psychology: ‘The Understanding approves the severest 
dispensations of Providence to be good, that is for reasons though some¬ 
times unsearchable, yet always righteous, and for gracious ends to the 
Saints.’ The will consents and subjects itself to the ‘dispensations of Provi¬ 
dence’ with the assistance of the Holy Spirit, which disposes it ‘to renounce 
its own inclinations when discordant with the Will of God’. The affections, 
under the control of ‘sanctified Reason’, then compose themselves to ‘a just 
measure and temper, when under the sharpest Discipline’.^® Bates allows 
resignation at least some of the familiar attributes of patience: the desire to 
avoid an impending affliction, which can be communicated to God in prayer; 
a sense of anguish, since we are only human, and therefore cannot expect to 
be free from all ‘afflicting Passions’; and conscious awareness of suffering 
as a manifestation of the hand of God, since the absence of signs of grief 
when God is angry suggests that we have no ‘Spiritual Life’.^^ But the God 
to whom we must resign ourselves is a God who is under no obligation to 
reveal his reasons for our suffering. He is the Creator, the ‘Fountain of 
Being’, who by virtue of his Creatorship has absolute ‘Sovereignty and 
Dominion’ over his creation. ‘His Law is the Rule of our Lives and Actions, 
his Governing Providence the Rule of our Sufferings and Passions. There is 
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indispensibly due, a free and full Obedience to his Commands, and an intire 
universal Resignation to the Orders of his Providence.’Resignation to the 
will of God ‘brings down the Peace and Joy of Paradise into our Souls’ 
because it allows us to be as utterly indifferent to all troubles and disasters 
as the Angels: their ‘Zeal for the Honour of God, and Love to the Souls of 
Men is incomparable, yet they see the Rebellion of his Subjects, whereby 
his Glory is obscured, and the final destruction of Rebellious Sinners, with¬ 
out the least diminution of their Felicity, because they always acquiesce in 
the divine Will, that orders all things for the best end. And so far as our Wills 
are complying with the Divine Will, we enjoy a tranquillity of Mind, which 
afflictive accidents cannot disquiet’. But the ‘mere desire of exemption from 
his over-ruling Will, is a heinous Sin, and a stubborn uncompliance with it 
in the issues of things, is direct Rebellion, mixt with ingratitude’, which not 
only damages our present peace of mind but also threatens our future 
happiness.^^ Thus Bates explains the inexplicability of suffering in terms of 
the distance between God the Creator and Governor of the world and man. 
He reinforces resignation to the will of God which is manifested in his 
providential government of the world with the affirmation of quasi-angelic 
peace of mind and the sanction of damnation. 

At the same time, however. Bates finds a source of explanation for suffer¬ 
ing in the attributes of God: his righteousness, power, wisdom and love. The 
Creator and ‘Fountain of Being’, who is so ‘infinitely above us’ that we in 
comparison are nothing but ‘a little Breathing Dust’,^‘^ allows us to know 
him by his attributes; and because we know him by his attributes, we also 
know his reasons for our suffering. 

God’s righteousness requires that he punish us for our sins (Bates identi¬ 
fies original rather than actual sin as the meriting cause of punishment, thus 
admitting divine intervention into his scheme of things but limiting it to a 
level which is uniform and non-specific to the individual): ‘If we were free 
from actual Sins, yet our depraved nature, so repugnant to the pure Law of 
God, involves us under an Obligation to Punishment.... The acts of Sin are 
transient and pass away; but the guilt and stain of Sin, and the Conscience of 
Sin remain, and no less than eternal Punishment is commensurate to the 
Obliquity.’ 

God’s power is so ‘Immense and uncontroulable’ that no merely human 
striving can alter the eternal order of his decrees. ‘The Contest between God 
and the Sinner, is whose Will shall stand.’ Any attempt to resist his power, 
any expression of self-will, will be met with more punishment. Our very 
salvation depends upon our voluntary submission: ‘’tis the right disposition 
that prepares us for Mercy, and is the certain way of Exaltation’, while 
‘Unsubmission induces a deadly guilt upon the Rebellions’.^^ 

God’s love for us is manifest in his purpose in afflicting us, which is to 
bring us through suffering to salvation. Here Bates quotes the doctrine of 
the profit of affliction in its entirety, in relation to each of the stages of the 
ordo salutis: conversion (‘The beginnings and progress of Conversion to 
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God, are usually by sanctified Afflictions’); obedience (‘after Conversion 
we need their Discipline, to make us more circumspect and obedient’); the 
trial and exercise of grace; sanctification (‘Christians who with unfainting 
perseverance in their Duty, suffer Affliction, shall be rewarded with Holi¬ 
ness in conjunction with Peace’); and salvation (‘In short, the ultimate 
design of God in afflicting his People, is thereby to bring them to Heaven’). 
He explains how suffering becomes spiritually beneficial: the ‘peaceable 
fruit of Righteousness is not the natural product of Affliction ... neither can 
it be so properly ascribed to the afflicted person, as to the powerful Vertue 
and special Grace of the Holy Spirit, who sanctifies Afflictions, and makes 
them profitable for effecting God’s intention by them’. He repeats the argu¬ 
ment that God either tempers the afflictions of the godly in proportion to 
their strength, or increases their strength in proportion to their affliction. He 
reaffirms the presence of the Holy Spirit: ‘When there is a total Eclipse 
below, the blessed Comforter descends with Light, and fills the Soul with 
Joy, in Believing.’ He reaffirms the ‘line of demarcation’ between the afflic¬ 
tions of the godly and the afflictions of the ungodly: ‘All [God’s] Sons are 
under the Discipline of the Rod’, but the wicked live their lives without 
chastisement and are thereby ‘made ripe for Perdition, and reserved for final 
Vengeance’.His last point combines the standard justification for the 
providence of God in the context of the doctrine of predestination with the 
standard acknowledgment that some events at least are beyond our human 
comprehension: God’s wisdom in conjunction with his power is such that he 
‘orders all things in the best manner for his own Glory, and the final good of 
his PeopleWhat we do not understand now we will in time come to 
understand: ‘when we shall come to the top of the Holy Hill, and look down 
on the various Circuits of Providence by which we ascended, we shall then 
understand that Wisdom and Love conducted us safely to Felicity; we shall 
approve and admire all the Divine methods in order to our blessed End’.^® 
Bates’ defence of God thus contains a double message. On the one hand, 
the distance between God as Creator and Governor of the world and man as 
created and governed is such that God is under no obligation to explain to us 
his reasons for our suffering and we in turn have no right to ask. On the 
other hand, God allows us to know him by his attributes and thus to know 
the reasons for our suffering. The doctrines of suffering which Bates associ¬ 
ates with the attributes of God are obviously doctrines of equal standing. 
They are equally obviously inherently incompatible. Suffering for original 
sin is not the same as suffering for resistance to God’s will, neither is 
salvation through voluntary submission to God’s will the same as salvation 
through sanctified affliction; but Bates reconciles them all in the attributes 
of God. He still cannot explain the reason behind any particular affliction - 
nor, of course, does he need to do so, because he is concerned not with 
feeling about affliction but with behaviour towards God; but by using the 
device of God’s attributes to explain suffering in general he both responds 
positively to the feelings of the sufferer and helps to diminish the question 
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mark placed by the absence of explanation for suffering against the omnipo¬ 
tence and infinite goodness of God. 


Notes 

1 This is probably the text which Burroughes had in mind in 1641 when he was writing 
on the subject of contentment in the art of suffering in Moses his choice, although 
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sages at least were written in or after 1645 (Burroughes, Moses his choice, p.lOO; The 
rare jewel of Christian contentment, pp. 150, 99). 

2 Bernard’s The faithfvll shepheard was also published in 1609 and 1621. 

3 Burroughes, The rare jewel of Christian contentment, pp.4, 15, 16, 17. Although 
Burroughes’ definition of contentment as feeling is never without an element of behav¬ 
iour towards God (‘There is in it a submission to God, sending the soul under God’), 
the act in this passage is not an act of contentment, if that were possible, but the act of 
choosing to feel contented (ibid., p.21). 

4 Bernard, The faithfvll shepheard, pp.63-6, 67-9; Burroughes, The rare jewel of Chris¬ 
tian contentment, pp. 100, 119, 100-102. 
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28 Ibid, pp.57-71, quoting Rom. 15:13. 

29 Ibid, pp.73-4. See Patrick, The hearts ease, p.9, on the same theme. 

30 Bates, The great duty of resignation, p.85, quoting Ps. 43.3 and drawing on the 
traditional theme of earthly life as a pilgrimage. 



Chapter 8 


The Response to the Problem of 
Accusations of Imperfection against God 


Both Thomas Brooks and William Bates belong to the puritan/dissenting 
tradition, and although the ways in which they defend the omnipotence and 
infinite goodness of God differ, they take broadly the same line as Jeremiah 
Burroughes. They too, in other words, adopt the ‘Calvinist’ concept of God, 
which explains the inexplicability of suffering in terms of the secret, decree¬ 
ing will of God. Where they depart from Burroughes is in their sympathetic 
treatment of the feelings of the individual sufferer, as if they recognized the 
inadequacy of the ‘Calvinist’ explanation of suffering in the face of the 
sufferer’s emotional needs. This chapter explores two further and radically 
different texts in the light of the problems revealed by Burroughes’ The rare 
jewel: Richard Allestree’s The art of contentment and James Bardwood’s 
Hearts-ease in heart-trouble: Or, a sovereign remedy against all trouble of 
heart that Christ’s Disciples are subject unto, under all kinds of afflictions 
in this life. Richard Allestree begins by taking the anglican’s distinctly less 
harsh view of God,* and to justify it in the context of human suffering he 
takes a correspondingly harsher view of the feelings of the individual suf¬ 
ferer; but The art of contentment is one of the most startling examples in this 
study of a text which is constructed out of ‘competing languages for under¬ 
standing experience’,^ and the end of the text suggests that Allestree has 
weighed in the balance the ‘optimistic’ view of human experience^ with 
which he began his defence of God and found it sadly wanting. James 
Bard wood, in contrast, was probably a nonconformist, although the details 
of his life seem to be lost. Certainly the content of Hearts-ease in heart- 
trouble suggests that he belongs very firmly to the puritan/dissenting tradition. 
His text is probably unique in the context of the art of suffering in the 
second part of the seventeenth century in that it deals with the problem of 
accusations of imperfection without either involving or requiring any de¬ 
fence of God. 

Richard Allestree divides the body of The art of contentment into eight 
sections, each of which contains a single ‘proposition’, or reason for con¬ 
tentment, together with its subsidiary arguments: 'Of Gods Absolute 
Soveraignty’\ 'Of Gods Unlimited Bounty’’, 'Of the Surplusage of our 
Enjoiments above our Sufferings’ 'Of our Demerit towards God’ ’, 'Of Gods 
general Providence’ ’, 'Of Gods particular Providence’ ’, 'Of the Advantage 
of Afflictions’’, 'Of our Misfortunes compared with other mens’ At the end 
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of each section he adds one or two short paragraphs along the lines of the 
transition passages recommended by Peter Ramus, to link one proposition 
with the next.^ At the end of 'Gods Absolute Sovereignty', for example, he 
writes: 

Let us leave off prescribing to God (which no ingenuous man would do to an 
earthly benefactor) and let us betake our selves to a more holy and succesful 
policy, the acknowledgement of past mercies, and our own unworthiness.... Nor 
need we be at a loss for matter of such recollection, if we will but seriously 
consider what we have already achieved, which is the subject of the next Section 
[on ‘Gods Unlimited Bounty']^ 

Only three of Allestree’s propositions, however, provide explanations for 
suffering. Two are quotations from the doctrine of contentment: that the 
particular station which God has assigned to each individual contributes to 
the ‘general Harmony’ of the world {'Of Gods general Providence'), and 
that the particular condition which God has ordained for each individual is 
the one which is most appropriate for his ‘disposition’ {'Of Gods particular 
Providence'). The third is a quotation from the doctrine of the profit of 
affliction {'Of the Advantage of Afflictions') .^ Take away the artificial links 
between the propositions, and it becomes clear that these three propositions 
form a tiny knot of incompatible explanations in the middle of the text, 
impeding only for a moment the flow of a message which defends God, not 
by explaining the inexplicability of suffering, but by denying the need for 
explanation. 

Allestree begins with the point about the Creator/creature relationship 
which was also made by Thomas Brooks and William Bates: ‘as [God] is a 
free agent and may act as he pleases, so he is the sole proprietary, and can 
wrongfully detain from none, because all original right is in himself’. Allestree 
reinforces this point with a reference to original sin, couched in the lan¬ 
guage of feudal property-relations: because ‘our whole race [was] tainted in 
our first Parent’, even if God did not have the ‘primary title of vassalage’ by 
virtue of his Creatorship, he would ‘in our fall have acquir’d that of confis¬ 
cation and escheat’.^ But while Brooks and Bates argue that God’s Creatorship 
denies us the right to question his severity, Allestree argues that the proper 
response is to be humbly contented with his generosity. 

Not only is God immensely and uncritically generous but he is also - if 
we include in the reckoning the benefits which are common to all as well as 
those which are peculiar to ourselves - remarkably even-handed. ‘For when 
we have muster’d up all our little grievances, most critically examin’d all 
our wants, we shall find them very unproportionable to our comforts, and to 
our receits...’. For the ‘generality of mankind’ at least, it is true to say that 
our benefits easily outweigh our griefs.^ And Allestree’s persistent use of the 
inclusive ‘we’, together with the transition passages between the proposi¬ 
tions which swallow up the natural spaces for the interpolation of objections 
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into the text, leave no room for us to challenge his assumption that ‘we’ 
belong to the vast majority of the merely discontented. 

This is the argument familiar from the doctrine of contentment, that all 
men are equally rich, their wealth being their share of the public and private 
benefits which God has bestowed on men. It is treated here as a doctrine of 
double compensation: whether we consider the suffering of the individual or 
the suffering of mankind as a whole, in both cases suffering is outweighed 
by good. It is strengthened by another argument from the doctrine of con¬ 
tentment which states that poverty is not a material condition so much as a 
state of mind. We reverse the proportions of good and suffering ourselves by 
creating imaginery afflictions, either by our discontent with our undeserved 
benefits or by our ‘aerial’ invention of afflictions which do not now exist 
and will never come to pass.*® 

God is equally generous too in his restraint. In the face of our actual sins 
he ‘still goes on resolutely in his bounty, and continues to all mankind some, 
and to some all his temporal blessings’. Even our discontent, which may 
‘justly cause [him] to turn our whips into scorpions’, does not ‘immediately 
exasperate him’. He will, when driven to it, discipline us for our discontent, 
but as far as our other sins are concerned he rarely needs to take any direct 
action, because ‘in his original establishment of things, [he] made so close a 
connexion between sin and punishment’ that our sins often produce our 
suffering by ‘a natural efficacy’.** 

Even for the tiny minority whose suffering outweighs their good, and ‘the 
number in this form are but few, compar’d to those in a higher’, there is 
always some kind of compensatory blessing. Allestree allows nothing to 
stand in the way of this argument: 

Thus in point of health, if a man be disaffected in one part, yet all the rest of his 
body may be (and often is) well; or if he have a complication, and have more 
than one disease, yet there is no man that has all, or half so many as are incident 
to human bodies, so that he is comparatively more healthy then sick. So again it 
is not very common for a man to loose a limb, or sense, the generality of men 
keep them to their last; and they who do, have in that an overbalance to most 
outward adversities; and even they who are so unhappy to loose one, yet com¬ 
monly keep the rest; at least the Major part: or if at any time any man is left a 
mere breathing trunk, yet it is by such stupifying diseases as dead the sense, or 
such mortal ones as soon take them away; and so the remedy overtakes the 
Malady. Besides it pleases God very often, to make compensation for the want 
of one member or faculty by improving the use of another. We have seen feet 
supply all the necessary uses of hands to those who have had none; and it is a 
thing of daily observation that men that are blind, have the greater internal light: 
have their intellects more vigorous and active, by their abstractions from visible 
objects.*^ 


Even those who represent ‘the highest instance of human indigence’ and 
who seem to be abandoned by God are not denied the opportunity to work 
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their salvation, and ‘did men but rightly compute the benefit of life upon 
this score, all secular encumbrances and uneasinesses of it would be over¬ 
whelmed, and stand only as Cyphers in the account’. To this extent at least 
there is an equal distribution of good: ‘this as it is the most transcendent 
accomplishment of our nature, so it is most universal. Whatever disparity 
there may be between man and man in other respects, yet in this all are 
equal’ - at least if they are ‘within the pale of the church’. Universal 
redemption is not a subject Allestree wishes to discuss, but if redemption is 
limited to those within the Church, ‘the more peculiar is their obligation, 
that are thus singled out from the rest of the world, and the greater ought to 
be their thankfulness’.^^ 

Allestree’s message so far is grounded on the imbalance between suffer¬ 
ing and good (whereas the three propositions which have been eliminated - 
the two quotations from the doctrine of contentment and the quotation from 
the doctrine of the profit of affliction - are grounded on the good of suffer¬ 
ing). Good is defined as the benefits, both earthly and eternal, which God 
gives to man. ‘Be content with your suffering,’ Allestree is saying on the 
surface of his text, ‘because it is nothing in comparison with your good.’ 
Beneath this surface message, however, lies the unspoken proposition that 
only the most extreme condition deserves the name of suffering. But since 
no-one can truly claim to live in the most extreme condition, since it is clear 
that no condition is without at least some good, therefore no-one can truly 
claim to suffer, and therefore, as far as suffering is concerned, there is no 
need for explanation. 

Allestree’s argument so far represents the ‘optimistic strain in the Chris¬ 
tian tradition’,*'^ and his defence so far has focused on the beneficence of 
God and the petty-minded unreasonableness of men. With the final proposi¬ 
tion, ' Of our Misfortunes compared with other mens', yet another ‘competing 
language for understanding experience’ enters the lists, which also moves 
from imbalance to equality, which also allows Allestree to deny the need to 
explain suffering, but which is closer to the ‘pessimistic strain’ in the Chris¬ 
tian tradition. It is based on a combination of the parity of suffering and the 
petty-minded unreasonableness of men. 

It is equally clear that no-one can truly claim to live in the most extreme 
condition if we compare our misfortunes with those of other men: ‘for there 
is no man living that can with reason affirm himself to be the very unhappi- 
est man, there being innumerable distresses of others which he knows not 
of, and consequently cannot bring them in balance with his own’. The worst 
suffering ever known was the suffering experienced by Christ on the cross, 
and in comparison with his ‘unspeakable torments’ our suffering is minimal: 
‘such is the efficacy of his [sufferings], that they have commuted for ours, 
and have left us only such a share, as may evidence our relation to our 
crucified Lord...’. Allestree concedes that there must ‘in comparative de¬ 
grees be some lowest state of misery’, some condition of absolute affliction, 
but he argues that it must remain theoretical: it ‘consists not in such an 
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indivisible point, that any one person can have the inclosure; or if it do, twill 
be so hard for any to discern who that one person is, that I need desire no 
fairer a composition, then to have every man suspend his repinings, till he 
can evince his title’. He also concedes that there is a tiny minority of people 
who are ‘remarkably unhappy’, but he argues, quoting Socrates, that even so 
these people would not choose if they could to ‘change states with those 
whom they profess to think more happy then themselves’.*^ The truth is that 
we distort our situation by ‘aggravat[ing] our own calamities and extenuat[ing] 
other mens’. All that any exchange of states would achieve, if it were 
possible, would be an exchange of states of equal misery. ‘All that any man 
can aspire to, is to have but an equal share with others, and the generality of 
men have so, at least none can prove he has not so; and till he can, his 
murmurs will sure be very unjustifiable...’. Suffering is the ‘common tax 
[which] God has laid upon our nature’, ‘the common burden of mortality’, 
which we must bear ‘till we put off both it and its appendages together’.*^ 
‘Be content with your suffering,’ Allestree is saying now on the surface of 
his text, ‘because it is no heavier than the suffering of other men.’ But 
beneath this surface message lies the unspoken proposition that no-one can 
truly claim that his is a suffering condition if all men suffer equally. And if 
no-one can truly claim that his is a suffering condition then inequality of 
distribution of suffering is abolished, and with it the need for explanation. 

In the last section of his text, however, Allestree astonishingly demolishes 
everything he has previously said. Even though he has reduced his proposi¬ 
tions to ten ‘short directions and rules’, to assist those with the ‘greatest 
degree’ of impatience who might find it difficult to assent to reasoned 
argument, he acknowledges that for all his efforts he is unlikely to succeed 
in persuading his readers to be content. ‘[H]ow many books of piety are 
read, of which one cannot discern the least tincture in mens conversa¬ 
tions...’. The most effective way to contentment is through resignation to 
the will of God, whereby we resign our will to God’s will so that whatever 
he wills is also our will. ‘[T]is the usurpation of our will over our reason 
which breeds all the confusion and tumults within our own breasts, and 
there is no possibility of curbing its insolence, but by putting it into safe 
custody, committing it to him who ... alone can rule the unruly wills of 
sinful men’. We have only to ‘make sure of Resignation, and Content will 
flow into us without our farther industry...’. ‘[E]ven those things which are 
most repugnant to our sensitive natures, are yet very agreable to our spirits, 
when we consider they are implicitly our own choice, since they are cer¬ 
tainly his, whom we have deputed to elect for us’. But the doctrine of 
resignation to the will of God implies not the absence of the need to explain 
suffering but the absence of satisfactory explanations. We must accept the 
suffering which God inflicts upon us even though we do not know his 
reasons. If we refuse to resign our wills to God he will heap suffering upon 
suffering until we are forced to do so. ‘[T]he grand design of God in 
correcting us is (the same with that of a prudent parent towards his child) to 
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break our wills’.Allestree’s doctrine of resignation silences the sufferer as 
surely as Burroughes’ doctrine of soul worship or Brooks’ doctrine of si¬ 
lence. It anticipates all doubts and hesitations about God’s omnipotence and 
infinite goodness, all desire to know, in Brooks’ words, ‘the reasons of his 
doings’, and reduces them to the level of ‘the unruly wills of sinful men’. 
But at the same time it allows man a degree of transcendent happiness 
which is a foretaste of the joys of eternal life and which in the end super¬ 
sedes contentment: 

Socrates rightly said of Contentment, opposing it to the riches of fortune and 
opinion, that tis the wealth of nature; for it gives every thing that we have 
learned to want, and really need: but Resignation is the riches of Grace, bestow¬ 
ing all things that a Christian not only needs, but can desire, even Almighty God 
himself. He indeed, as the Scholemen teach, is the objective happiness of the 
Creature; He who is the fountain of being, must also be of blessedness: and tho 
this be only communicable to us [after death] yet even in this life we may make 
approches to that blessed state, by acts of Resignation and denial of our selves.'* 

This passage combines two ‘common ideas’: the Augustinian theme that 
God is the objective happiness of man,'^ and the idea that the wills of the 
blessed, as well as the wills of the angels, are in perfect conformity with the 
will of God. Because resignation to the will of God allows us to anticipate 
the condition of the blessed in heaven while we are still on this earth, the 
distance between God and man can be bridged, and at the same time the 
problem of the inexplicability of suffering can be transcended, by ‘acts of 
resignation’ to the will of God. Allestree arrives at this resolution, however, 
only in the final paragraphs of his treatise; and the disharmony between it 
and his main argument which denies the need to explain suffering provokes 
the unkind thought that it might have been written at least in part to provide 
his treatise with an uplifting ‘close’. 

The second text to be discussed in this chapter is James Bardwood’s 
Hearts-ease in heart-trouble (1690). Of all the treatises on the art of suffer¬ 
ing published in the second part of the seventeenth century, this is undoubtedly 
the most ‘backward looking’. It is full of echoes of the puritan past, in its 
intense concern for the feelings of the sufferer, its dependence on the scrip¬ 
tures, its quotations from Richard Sibbes’ The sovles conflict, its references 
to the godly life art of suffering, to the covenant, to acting faith, to the 
commandments, the promises, and the threats. Although Bardwood locates 
his concept of hearts-ease in John 14:1 (Let not your heart be troubled) just 
as Simon Patrick did, Bardwood’s hearts-ease is not the tranquillity of the 
moral philosopher but the transcendent peace of mind which is born of faith. 
Furthermore, while he follows the conventions of his day to produce an 
argument about the exercise of faith as a remedy for heart-trouble, he also 
inherited from his puritan forebears an urge to write in terms of the practice 
of the exercise of faith. The conventional sermon form employed for the art 
of suffering in the second part of the seventeenth century, which William 
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Perkins introduced to the art of suffering in the context of the puritan 
treatises on the life of faith, allows him to do both. Thus Hearts-ease in 
heart-trouble can be approached in two ways: in terms of the logic of the 
argument, as becomes a text from the second part of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury; and in terms of the structure of the art of suffering, as if it were an 
early seventeenth-century text. Given the degree of interaction between 
these two aspects, it can be said that Bardwood’s argument is about the 
value and the practice of the exercise of faith. 

This argument is summarized in the doctrine which Bardwood derives 
from the second part of John 14:1 (ye believe in God, believe also in me): 
'That the lively Acting of True Faith upon God and Christ, or upon God in 
Christ, is the best Preventive of, and Remedy against Heart-Trouble, under 
the greatest Loss whatsoever. Or, Faith acted on God in Christ, is the 
Sovereign Cure of Heart-Trouble’.^^ The text consists of an exposition of the 
doctrine, a demonstration, an application to the reader, and, in an appendix, 
a set of directions to obtain faith. 

The logic of the argument follows straightforwardly the order of the text. 
The demonstration begins by arguing that God’s choicest Saints are subject 
in this world to all kinds of ‘Troubles, Losses, and Afflictions’, both as men, 
who are born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards, and as saints, who are 
beloved by God and vilified by the world. The second head argues that as a 
result there will be times when they feel discouraged and troubled at heart. 
The third head defines and explains the particular kind of heart-trouble 
which Christ forbids in John 14:1. Some kinds of heart-trouble are not to be 
avoided. We should always be troubled about God’s dishonour in the world, 
and about our own sin, and we should always make sure that we observe and 
acknowledge the hand of God in our affliction. To fail to do this is to despise 
‘the chast’ning of the Lord’. The kind of heart-trouble which Christ forbids 
in John 14:1 is the extreme kind which throws us out of frame: 

This Heart-trouble is such a sense of Evils felt or feared, as creates to us Heart- 
disquietment, Dejection, Despondency, depriving us of that Tranquillity, Peace 
and Comfort which we had in our selves, or otherwise might have: It is such a 
disturbance of our Passions, such a storm and tempest in our Spirits, as causeth 
inward Motions, Emotions and Commotions of Mind, putting all things in the 
Soul out of order... 

Heart-trouble of this kind is often accompanied by even more unacceptable 
feelings: ‘worldly Sorrow’, ‘Sinful Fear’, ‘vexatious distracting Care’, and 
'Despondency of Spirit’.The ‘Antidote’ to heart-trouble is explained in the 
fourth and by far the longest head of the demonstration: to exercise faith by 
believing in, applying and appropriating, and resting and relying in holy 
confidence on, God and Christ. 

To believe in God is to believe that God is 'that. All that, which he hath 
revealed himself in his Word to be’, and that he is always present with his 
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suffering people to fulfil the promises of the doctrine of the profit of afflic¬ 
tion. To believe in Christ is ‘to believe the Record that God hath given of 
him in his Word,’ and ‘upon his Call to us in the Gospel, to come unto him 
weary and heavy laden with our Sins, heartily willing to accept of [him] 
upon his own Terms...(The two objects of faith are treated separately 
because they are treated separately in John 14:1: ye believe in God, believe 
also in me.) Each of these general explanations is followed by a list of what 
there is in particular in God and in Christ ‘that a Believer’s Faith fetcheth 
virtue from to cure his Heart-trouble in his greatest distress’: the nature, 
attributes, covenant. Word, work, and will of God, and his ‘gracious Ends 
and Designs ... in afflicting us, and removing our earthly Comforts from 
us...’; and, in an exact duplication, the nature, attributes, covenant. Word, 
work and will of Christ, and his 'Ends and Designs ... in all his afflictive 
Providences towards us... ’By applying and appropriating God and Christ, 
all that they are, all that they do, and all that they have promised - all, in 
other words, which is listed in the passage on what it is to believe in God 
and Christ - becomes the believer’s. ‘Faith gives the Soul Right, Title, 
Claim, Propriety and Interest to, and in God and Christ; Faith makes All the 
Believer’s own.' Resting and relying in holy confidence on God and on 
Christ enables us to resign our will to the will of God, and to receive in 
return their love and goodness: ‘the Soul being taken off from all other 
Objects, carried out of Self, unto God and Christ; [they] presently (as soon 
as trusted in) communicate themselves, and their love, and goodness to the 
Soul, filling it with peace, strength, and settlement’Bardwood identifies 
this process with the Augustinian theme of union with God in Christ through 
faith: 

The way then, whereby Faith quieteth the Soul, and cures it of its Troubles, is, 
by raising it above all Disquietments, and pitching it solely upon God in Christ; 
and thereby uniting it to God in Christ; from whence it draws Vertue and 
Strength, to subdue what ever troubleth its Peace. For the Soul is made for God, 
and never finds Rest, till it return unto, and settle and center it self upon him 
again.^® 

The practice of the exercise of faith follows the narrative pattern of the 
puritan treatises on the life of faith by beginning with the directions to 
obtain faith which are tucked away in the appendix at the end of the text. It 
meshes with the logic of the argument under the fourth head of the demon¬ 
stration (the logic of the argument proves that the best antidote to heart-trouble 
is to exercise faith on God and on Christ: the practice of the exercise of faith 
gives the directions); and it culminates in a passage located at the end of the 
application of the doctrine, which coincides with the end of the body of the 
text. In so doing, it traces a typically puritan pattern of spiritual growth. 

To obtain faith we must prepare our selves for faith (‘First, You must be 
convinced of your Unbelief, of the greatness of the Sin of Unbelief, and of 
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your absolute need of Faith’); read and meditate on the scriptures and attend 
the preaching of the Word; meditate on God’s unspeakable love in giving his 
only begotten son as a ransom for sinners and on Christ’s love in so giving 
himself; act our historical faith on the commandments, the promises, and 
the threats; pray fervently for the grace of faith; and ‘Consider seriously, 
and often’, how willing God is that we should believe in Christ, how angry 
he is with those who refuse to believe, how willing Christ is that we should 
come to him, and how freely he offers himself, however vile and sinful we 
are in ourselves. 

The practice of the exercise of faith then moves upwards through the 
three stages explained under the fourth head of the demonstration: belief in 
God and in Christ as revealed in God’s Word, application and appropriation 
of God and of Christ so believed, and resting and relying in holy confidence 
on God and on Christ to the point of union with God in Christ through faith. 
The final stage, which appears at the end of the application of the doctrine, 
completes the spiritual journey which began with preparation for faith by 
anticipating the unspeakable bliss of eternal life. It also brings the body of 
the text to a rousing close. Bardwood moves from John 14:1 through John 
14:2 (In my Father’s house are many mansions...) to John 14:3 (...I will 
come again, and receive you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be 
also). Faith acted on the promises of eternal life, which are the promises of 
eternal freedom from heart-trouble, is the best way to find hearts-ease: 

And could we but firmly believe these Promises of our Lord, and act our Faith in 
meditating fixedly on them, and on Jesus in them, applying and appropriating 
them, and Christ in them, to our own Souls, considering and pondering on them, 
until our Hearts be warmed, and our Affections stirred and kindled in them, 
acting also Hope, Love, Joy, Desire, Delight, Hunger, Thirst, Panting, Breath¬ 
ing; pouring out our Hearts in Prayer to God for his Spirit, to bring home these 
Promises to our Souls in Power, fixing them upon our Hearts, and helping us to 
lay hold on them, and upon Christ in them, and resigning up our whole Souls to 
Christ in them, stedfastly relying on his Goodness and Faithfulness, and trusting 
in him; I say, could we but do so and in the strength of God betrust our whole 
selves, and all our Concerns thus with Christ, and live in the lively Exercises of 
Faith thus on God, and on Christ, we should find this to be Hearts-Ease to us in 
all our Heart-trouble.^^ 

Bardwood’s argument about the value and the practice of the exercise of 
faith thus avoids in the end the issue with which it began. The focus of the 
text shifts from the temporal life to the spiritual life, and from the material 
‘Troubles, Losses and Afflictions’ to which the saints are subject in this 
world to the everlasting spiritual joys of the next. As it does so it presents, in 
a way which is typical of the art of suffering in the second part of the 
seventeenth century, a kaleidoscope of explanations for and approaches to 
suffering of equal standing. Under the first head of the demonstration, 
suffering is clearly external affliction: the kind of affliction for which we 
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can prepare. This is the point at which Bard wood inserts a residual version 
of the godly life art of suffering.Under the second head suffering is 
clearly heart-trouble; the kind of heart-trouble for which, if we know the 
cause, we can find the cure. Bardwood quotes heavily from Sibbes’ The 
sovles conflict to help us to identify possible causes; desertion, temptation, 
reproaches, weakness of faith, overlooking blessings, over-loving worldly 
things, taking on too much worldly business, poring too much over afflic¬ 
tions, worrying about how things will turn out.^® Under the third head of the 
demonstration, ‘Despondency of Spirit’ is identified with discontent and 
affliction is diminished to the level of deprivation of good; ‘Could we but 
bring our Minds to our Conditions, to like and be pleased with our Condi¬ 
tions, as being certainly perswaded that our present condition is best for us; 
It would be all as good, all as well, as if we could bring our Conditions to 
our Minds; for one of these must be done, or else we shall never be free 
from Heart-trouble while we live.’ In the context of what it means to believe 
in God and in Christ, affliction is explained in terms of the doctrine of the 
profit of affliction.In the context of applying and appropriating God and 
Christ, heart-trouble is redefined in terms of the puritans’ ‘anxiety-filled rift’ 
between objective knowledge of the doctrine of predestination and subjec¬ 
tive assurance of salvation; ‘Either God is ours, or he is not; either Christ is 
ours, or he is not; If God and Christ be not ours, we have cause enough of 
Heart-trouble, cause enough to mind our Danger, and to be troubled at our 
very Hearts, that we are in such a woful case; and should now above all 
things labour after an Interest in God and in Christ...’. Affliction is dimin¬ 
ished without explanation in comparison with the consequences of failure to 
seeure salvation; ‘whatever our Losses in the World be, this dangerous State 
of our Souls should be most minded, and speedily look’d after above all 
things’.On the other hand, if God is ours and Christ is ours, then affliction 
is effectively abolished. Though we have nothing yet we have all, because 
everything is in them; ‘if Christ be yours, all is yours; God is yours, and all 
the Good of both Worlds are yours; and what can you desire more’ In the 
context of resting and relying on God and Christ, heart-trouble is redefined 
in terms of lack of faith; 'Diffidence is the cause of all Disquiet, no true Rest 
can be had, nor Quiet to our Minds, but by Confidence in God... ’. Affliction 
is explained and diminished in terms of the doctrine of resignation to the 
will of God; ‘when having trusted all with God, we can in heart say. Lord, if 
thou wilt have me poor, disgraced, imprisoned, diseased, deprived of my 
dearest Friends; I am content to be so, I trust all my Concerns with Thee; O 
the sweet peace and quiet that will be in that Soul’.^^^ And in the conclusion, 
which culminates in the passage on acting faith in the promises of eternal 
life, the glimpse of perfect blessedness and joy which Bardwood reveals 
through John 14;2-3, and which is ours through faith in the redeeming work 
of Christ, abolishes our experience of suffering.^^ 

Even though the message of the text speaks of the absence of satisfactory 
explanations for suffering, however, Bardwood’s argument about the value 
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and the practice of the exercise of faith avoids the need to defend God 
against accusations of imperfection which informs so many texts on the art 
of suffering in the second part of the seventeenth century. By teaching the 
sufferer how to transcend his affliction by acting faith on God and on Christ, 
Bardwood avoids the problematic issue of deliverance. By redefining afflic¬ 
tion as heart-trouble he diminishes the ‘Troubles, Losses and Afflictions’ to 
which the saints are subject in this world, and thus diminishes the need to 
provide a satisfactory explanation. By redefining heart-trouble as spiritual 
suffering, he abolishes the ‘Troubles, Losses and Afflictions’ to which the 
saints are subject in this world and thus obviates the need to provide a 
satisfactory explanation. Heart-trouble, especially the kind of spiritual heart- 
trouble which is the result of lack of assurance of salvation or lack of 
confidence in God, cannot be identified as the responsibility of God. Fur¬ 
thermore, by redefining affliction as heart-trouble Bardwood is able to 
promise deliverance, in the sense of deliverance from heart-trouble through 
the voluntaristic exercise of faith. And because deliverance is achieved 
through the voluntaristic exercise of faith, and because no-one (apparently) 
is excluded from the initial process of obtaining faith, therefore the sufferer 
is entirely responsible for his own deliverance, and therefore neither God’s 
omnipotence nor his infinite goodness is impugned. Nor does Bardwood 
suggest that God is absent from the world, since his comforting presence, 
and the comforting presence of his redeeming Son, can be experienced in 
and through the voluntaristic exercise of faith. There is no demand, because 
there is no need, for God’s intervention. 
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Chapter 9 

The Defence of God’s 
Government of the World 


The issue which informs the treatises on the art of suffering by Burroughes, 
Brooks, Bates, and Allestree, is the inexplicable distribution of suffering 
in the absence of satisfactory connections between God, suffering, and 
man, and the challenge which this presents to the Judaeo-Christian con¬ 
cept of an omnipotent and infinitely good God. Their focus is the suffering 
individual. Their aim is to silence the sufferer’s question, ‘Why am I 
afflicted? Why does God inflict suffering on meT The two late seven¬ 
teenth-century treatises which are examined in this chapter - Richard 
Baxter’s Obedient patience and Nathaniel Spinckes’ Of trust in God - 
adopt a slightly different perspective. These treatises do not ignore the 
feelings of the individual sufferer, but their underlying concern is the 
wider one of the relationship between suffering and the general provi¬ 
dence of God. The unspoken anxieties which they attempt to assuage are 
those raised by the challenge which the absence of satisfactory connec¬ 
tions between God, suffering and man presents to God’s ‘wise, holy, 
righteous and powerful’ government of the world.* 

The crux of this challenge is the old and familiar accusation that God 
leaves the world he has created to its own devices, so that all things are 
subject to ‘the capriciousness of that which we call fortune and chance’.^ It 
is true, wrote Ezekiel Hopkins, that ‘the World seem[s] to run at random, 
and affairs to be hudled together in blind confusion and rude disorder; yet 
God sees and knows the Concatenation of all causes and effects, and so 
governs them, that he makes a perfect harmony out of all those seeming 
Jarrings and Discords’.^ Proof that God does concern himself with the 
government of the world is particularly comforting for the afflicted, because 
it also proves that all affliction is in some way ‘meant’, according to ‘the 
Argument of the Apostle, Rom. 8.29. All things work together for good to 
them that love God ... ’ 

One popular proof, which appears in a number of different guises, is 
based on the standard argument taken from the attributes of God. John 
Goodman, for example, argues that if God cannot observe what goes on in 
the world, we cannot believe him to be wise; if he cannot intervene in the 
world, we cannot believe him to be powerful; and if he can observe what 
goes on in the world and can intervene but chooses not to do so, we cannot 
believe him to be just and good. But since the universal conception of God 
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is of a ‘Wise, Powerful, Just and Good Being’, it follows that he can 
observe, he can intervene, and he does intervene, and therefore he governs 
the world. Ezekiel Hopkins bases the same argument on the principle of 
plenitude. Just as all men confess there is a God, who is ‘the first Principle 
and Source of all things’, so all men confess that God, as ‘the first Principle 
and Source of all things’, has in him to an infinite degree all the attributes 
which are ‘scattered up and down among the Creatures’. One of the at¬ 
tributes which is ‘scattered up and down among the Creatures’ is the urge to 
maintain and provide each for their own offspring. Therefore God must have 
this attribute to an infinite degree and therefore he must maintain and 
provide for all things. Both Goodman and Hopkins, however, make assump¬ 
tions about the state of the world which are not necessarily borne out by 
lived experience, since they do not account for what can seem to us to be the 
‘capriciousness of ... fortune and chance’. William Gearing, on the other 
hand, locates and explains this experience in the context of the attributes of 
God. The three attributes which manifest God’s providence are his sover¬ 
eignty, his goodness, and his righteousness. His sovereignty allows him to 
do what he pleases, and ‘none can say. What dost thou?’’’, thus his sover¬ 
eignty explains the apparent ‘capriciousness of ... fortune and chance’. His 
goodness explains the equally puzzling phenomenon that temporal bless¬ 
ings are often bestowed on the just and the unjust alike; and his righteousness 
appears in his judgments, particularly those which he will enact in the last 
days, which will compensate for the ‘capriciousness of ... fortune and 
chance’.^ Other writers, however, argue that what appears to be ‘capricious¬ 
ness’ is no more than a function of our human inability to understand. ‘Tis 
above humane capacity to comprehend the reason of all divine proceedings, 
we cannot fmde them fully out from the beginning to the end.’^ 

Another popular proof of God’s government of the world is based on the 
historical evidence which is presented in the scriptures. There is the evi¬ 
dence of the fulfilling of the prophecies, such as the prophecy that the seed 
of the woman will bruise the head of the serpent, which was fulfilled four 
thousand years later in Christ.^ There is the evidence of the miracles, such as 
the feeding of the five thousand, which are clearly instances of ‘Divine 
Interposition, either in raising and improving, or in depressing, suspending 
and altering the natural and ordinary course of second causes’.^ There is the 
evidence of ‘the Conspiracy and Cooperation of all things that happen in the 
World, to a certain and uniform end’, such as the persecution of the early 
Church, which succeeded only in promoting its growth;^ and there is the 
evidence, both from the scriptures and from secular history, of the ‘fragility, 
and mutability’ of outward circumstances, manifested in events such as 
Nebuchadnezzar’s fall, or the unhappy end of Bajazet at the hands of 
Tamberlaine.'® 

Yet another proof is based on the standard argument taken from the 
evidence of order and harmony in the world. This can be the order in the 
Book of Nature, which is manifested in the alternation of night and day, the 
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rotation of the seasons, the wheeling of the planets, and the life cycle of all 
living things.” It can also be the order which is manifested in ‘Families and 
private Houses, Towns and Incorporations, Cities, Countries, Kingdomes 
and Commonwealths’ - the order, in other words, which is embodied in any 
hierarchical social entity, ‘wherein some govern, and others are governed’.'^ 
There is order, too, in the variety of human dispositions, both socially, in a 
pattern which complements the social hierarchy, and geographically (‘The 
naturall disposition of the Northern Nations, is quite contrary to them of the 
South, and the people of the middle Nations to both’). There is order in the 
very existence of evil, since we can only recognize evil as evil when we see 
it contrasted ‘against the order of good’; and ‘wheresoever there is order, 
there is necessarily direction and providence’.'^ Yet more proofs are based 
on the universality of belief in divine providence,and on the evidence of 
the individual conscience: ‘especially if a man be guilty of any notorious 
sin, which none but God and himself knoweth of, his conscience will many 
times gripe and pinch him, with the consideration of the fear of Gods 
vengeance for it’.'^ 

Often, however, the challenge to God’s government of the world is pre¬ 
sented in the form of ‘that Popular Objection against the Divine Providence’ 
which is ‘taken from the seeming Adversity of the Good, and flourishing 
state of the Wicked’.'^ ‘This is an old grief,’ wrote Ezekiel Hopkins, ‘which 
in all Ages of the World hath been complained of.’'^ By insisting on the 
seamless indivisibility of the general and particular providences of God, it is 
able to seize on a perceived failure in God’s particular providence (the 
apparently inequitable distribution of suffering and good) to challenge his 
general government of the world. 

Thus one cluster of answers serves to challenge the accuracy of our 
perception of the distribution of suffering and good. John Collinges argues 
that our perception is distorted by the fact that there are so many more of the 
wicked than there are of the good. If we were to compare equal numbers of 
the one with the other we would soon see that ‘outward prosperity is on the 
side of them that fear God’.'^ John Moore argues that our perception is 
distorted because we cannot know who is wicked and who is good. What 
may seem to be the undeserved suffering of good men may well be the 
deserved suffering of the wicked.'^ Thomas Gregory argues that we are 
simply failing to see the facts. The evidence of the scriptures and of the 
early Church proves that in most if not in all cases the wicked meet with 
their just punishment in this life.^'' Another answer redefines suffering and 
good, thus redefining its distribution. The true good is not material but 
spiritual good, in the form of union and communion with God in this life 
and eternal happiness in the next. It may be that God gives material good to 
the wicked to correct our judgment and make us realize that these things are 
not worthy of comparison with the spiritual felicity which only the godly 
can enjoy.And just as prosperity is not truly a good, so adversity is not 
truly an evil. The only true evil is the evil of sin because this defiles the soul. 
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whereas suffering can be spiritually beneficial: 'The Afflictions of this life 
are such things as the best of Gods people have chosen and preferred before 
the contrary supposed good.'^^ Yet another answer makes use of the mental 
states of happiness and misery to redefine the distribution of suffering and 
good. We may be able to decide who is afflicted and who is not, but we are 
not able to decide who is happy and who is not, for happiness consists not in 
the absence of affliction but in tranquillity of mind; whereas those we think 
are happy because they are prosperous may be torn apart by the ‘unruly 
Passions within their breasts’. 

A second cluster of answers serves to justify the perceived inequity in the 
distribution of suffering and good. Just as it is true that ‘there is no godly 
man but hath sin enough to justify his afflictions’, so it is true that many of 
the wicked may have done some service for God, perhaps as his instrument 
in scourging his people, which would explain their prosperity.Further¬ 
more, it is only fair that the wicked should have some evidence of God’s 
liberality. They have their ‘Portion’ in this life, while the godly have their 
‘Portion’ in the next.^^ It may also be the case that God bestows material 
good on the wicked to encourage them to repent, and although in the end it 
will prove to be a snare, because it ought to make them desire to repent it 
will further justify his condemnation.Another answer suggests that it is 
entirely consistent with the goodness and justice of God to visit the sins of 
the parents upon their children, thus justifying the suffering of the present in 
terms of the sins of the past.^^ 

A third cluster denies any connection between the distribution of suffer¬ 
ing and God’s particular providence in order to leave intact his government 
of the world. Zachary Cradock argues that prosperity and affliction have 
causes other than the love and hatred of God. The oppressor may become 
rich and prosperous and the oppressed poor and afflicted solely as a result of 
the way in which the oppressor chooses to exercise his free will. Prosperity 
and adversity may also befall men in various ways ‘by descent from their 
Parents’: God may visit the sins of the parents upon their children, or the 
treason of the parent may lead to the forfeiture of the child’s estate, or the 
debauches of the parent may lead to the ill-health of the child. It is also true 
that the good and the wicked are so mixed together in their homes and 
places of work that ‘they cannot be distinguish’d in the Events that befal 
them’. Cradock justifies the inevitable accidental distribution of suffering in 
terms of the response of the sufferer: the wicked will respond badly both to 
prosperity and to adversity, thus earning further condemnation, and the 
godly will respond well.^^ 

A fourth cluster extends the duration of God’s government of the world to 
argue that any real inequity in the distribution of suffering and good in this 
life will be reversed with interest in the next.^^ ‘And indeed, unless there be 
a retribution in another world, the [objection] is unanswerable, and all the 
reason in the world knows not how to salve the holiness and Righteousness 
of God in his Providential Dispensations in this life...’.^® We will under- 
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stand in eternity what we were unable to understand in this life: that ‘noth¬ 
ing in this World deserved the name of good, but as it promoted our eternal 
happiness, nor of evil, but as it tends to Eternal misery’.^* 

The two treatises examined in this chapter, however, seek to answer 
another, closely related common objection to the doctrine of God’s govern¬ 
ment of the world, which is taken from his seeming indifference to the 
suffering of good men: ‘Why does a gracious and good God, so little regard 
holy men in the midst of those tribulations they suffer in this World?’ ‘For 
some men may hence be tempted to think that there is either no God at all, 
or that he does not concern himself in the government of the world, when 
the most God-like and best of men are observed to meet with the worst of 
things.’Again, it is possible to find a number of different answers. John 
Flavel reaffirms the reality of God’s special providence towards the saints 
with reference to the scriptures and to the spiritual and temporal blessings 
which the saints now meet with during the course of their lives. Richard 
Kidder reaffirms the reality of God’s special providence with reference to 
the scriptures and to God’s attributes of wisdom, goodness and power: ‘he 
hath not only a general care of Mankind, but a care of the Individuals also, 
and a very special and particular care of his Worshippers and Followers’. 
John Moore suggests that God’s seeming indifference is intended to try our 
devotion. If we still ‘entertain as honourable thoughts of the proceedings of 
his Providence, as when the World went well with us’, God has fulfilled his 
end in afflicting us and will quickly bring about our deliverance. William 
Shelton bases his answer on the doctrine of the profit of affliction.Richard 
Lucas argues that God has no need to intervene in the world because he has 
given all men the gift of reason and denied grace to none. We are all 
therefore capable of virtue, and by living virtuously we can prevent the 
suffering which is the natural consequence of sin; while the same combina¬ 
tion of God-given reason and grace allows us to transcend that portion of 
our suffering which is the product of chance.Coincidentally, because their 
selection is only on the basis of their status as treatises on the ^u•t of 
suffering, each of the treatises examined here finds its own, vastly different 
answer: an ‘other-worldly’ projection into eternal life from the nonconform¬ 
ist Richard Baxter, and an apparently straightforward, though ultimately 
highly qualified reassertion of the truth of God’s intervening providence 
from the anglican Nathaniel Spinckes; but each in its own way suggests a 
felt need on the part of the writer to restore the ‘good mans Confidence’ in 
God.^^ Thus each moves beyond the issue of the relationship between God, 
man and suffering to contribute to a wider debate about the relationship 
between God, man, and created world. This debate may still be one-sided, 
but the fact that the side which we hear openly addresses the concerns of 
‘good’ men suggests something of the pervasiveness of anti-providential 
belief. 

Richard Baxter’s definition of patience is based on the concept of degrees 
of patience. It begins with control of those affections which make suffering 
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difficult to bear; it includes avoidance of unlawful means of escape from 
suffering; resignation to the will of God; love of God; belief in the spiritual 
benefits of suffering in this life; and hope of salvation through suffering in 
the next: 

[T]rue patience is, when both body and mind, having a natural and due sense of 
the suffering, we yet restrain inordinate passion, (grief, fear and anger,) and their 
ill effects, especially repining thoughts or words of God, and use no sinful 
means for our deliverance; but still acknowledge the sovereignty, justice, wis¬ 
dom and love of God, and obediently do submit our wills to God’s, and approve 
and love his holiness and justice, though we love not suffering itself, and 
comfortably hope for a happy issue, even amendment and increase of holiness 
here, and heaven hereafter, where all our sufferings will end in everlasting joy. 
This is patience.^^ 

Baxter’s patience, however, is not a positive feeling about affliction. Like 
Burroughes’ soul worship and Brooks’ silence, it is a form of behaviour 
towards God which is tinged with fear: ‘You say, “You are not able to bear 
what you complain of’. Why, then you shall bear more, God will make you 
able to bear more, whether you will or not, if you cannot obediently bear his 
trials.’Suffering is not the path to eternal life which is promised in Baxter’s 
opening definition of patience, but an unexplained barrier which stands in 
our way. So patience ‘helpeth to secure our salvation’ because it enables us 
to endure our affliction, and thus preserves us from those ‘repining thoughts 
or words of God’ and ‘sinful means for our deliverance’ which would, if we 
allowed them to go unchecked, lead to our damnation. ‘[T]he saving grace 
of patience is principally in this, when a man hath so resolvedly given up 
himself to God by Christ for life eternal, and is so much under divine 
authority, that he can endure the loss of all, even reputation, estate, friends, 
liberty or life, rather than forsake Christ, or hazard his salvation by wilful 
sin; and therefore also striveth against all sinful passions, and repenteth of 
that which doth surprise him’; whereas ‘damning impatience is, when a man 
cannot deliberately bear the loss of corporal prosperity, for the sake of 
Christ and righteousness, nor hold on in a holy, righteous, sober life; but 
will rather fall off, and wilfully sin, and venture his soul, than deny his flesh, 
and be undone in the world...Baxter’s careful distinction between pa¬ 
tience towards God and patience towards men allocates the responsibility 
for deliverance from affliction to men: ‘so far as outward deliverance or 
ease, or safety is good for us, [patience towards men] is the likeliest way to 
have it... Patient enduring and turning the other eheek, doth shame afflicters, 
and sooner make them forbear us, than impatient violence and self-de¬ 
fence 

Baxter begins his list of 20 particular ‘Instances’ or ‘cases’ of affliction 
with the kind of individual afflictions which have always been the concern 
of the art of suffering; but Baxter’s Instances are not despairing complaints 
from a putative reader, not articulations of those feelings which make afflic- 
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tion difficult to bear, but actual afflictions, each identified by name: 'In Pain 
and Sicknesses of Body’; 'Under the Sentence of Death, against inordinate 
Fears’’, 'Under Poverty and Want, through Losses, or any other Causes’’, 
'Under the Sufferings and Death of Friends’ ’, and 'Unkindness and Injury of 
Friends and Relations’ Suddenly, and for the first time in the history of 
the art of suffering, the focus of attention is not the state of mind of the 
sufferer, but the affliction from which he suffers. The intention seems to be 
to provide a kind of reference book in which the sufferer can search for the 
particular Instance which pertains to him, and learn how to remedy it with 
the aid of its ‘special helps’. 

Baxter includes cases of spiritual suffering among his Instances: 'Vexa¬ 
tious, strong Temptations of Satan, especially to Melancholy Persons’’, 'Settled 
Doubts of Sincerity and Salvation. Temptations to Despair’’, 'When God 
seemeth not to bless [spiritual] Means to us’’, 'Weakness of Grace, Knowl¬ 
edge, Faith, Love, Comfort, Great Corruptions’ He also explores other 
and much wider issues. 'Under the Sufferings and Death of Friends’ in¬ 
cludes the deaths of 'Pillars in Church or State ’; 'Injuries from Malicious 
Enemies’ includes persecution by personal enemies as well as persecution 
for duty to God; 'Oppression and Injustice by Men of Wealth and Power’ 
refers to unjust rulers as well as rackrenting landlords; 'Superior’s Sufferings’ 
refers to 'Bad Subjects’ as well as 'Bad Children, Servants, [and] Tenants’. 
In 'False Accusations, Defamations; Duty made odious Crimes; Reputation 
Ruined’, Baxter writes about his own experiences and those of his fellow 
Dissenting ministers in the post-Restoration period.^^^ In 'The Loss of Teach¬ 
ers, and suitable Means of Grace and Salvation’ he refers directly to the 
loss of ministers through silencing, exile, and death. More generally, in 'The 
common Sin and Misery of the World, and fewness of Wise and Godly Men’ 
he writes about the ‘universal corruption of mankind’, which ‘maketh it the 
harder for us to perceive the goodness, love, and amiableness of God, who 
can convert and save the world, and will not’. In 'The sad Distempers and 
Divisions of Christians, and the hurt they do to the World, and to one 
another’, he laments 'the dishonourable state of the Church’. In 'Heavy 
Judgements on the Land, by Plagues, Poverty, Fire and Wars’ (the Civil War, 
the Plague of 1665, and the Fire of London of 1666 as well as more recent 
fires in Southwark and Wapping), he acknowledges that the godly and 
ungodly suffer alike; and in the last of his 20 Instances he draws a gloomy 
conclusion: 'No Probability in any Visible Means that ever the World should 
be much better’ 

If Baxter begins his Instances as a reference book for particular afflictions 
and their ‘special’ or ‘particular’ helps, by the end he is concerned not with 
individual afflictions but with those kinds of painful events which affect 
whole sectors of the population at once and which are exceedingly difficult 
to reconcile with the concept of the caring and elfective providence of God. 
Until the appearance of Obedient patience the art of suffering consisted of a 
single practice applied indiscriminately to the general category of ‘afflic- 
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tion’, and thus it was able to ignore almost entirely the special category of 
‘publick Evils’'^^ and any associated doubts about God’s government of the 
world; but the combination of Baxter’s personal predicament and his po¬ 
lemical intentions on behalf of all nonconformists now forces ‘publick 
Evils’ into the text. Hence the appearance of the ‘special helps’ which apply 
to each affliction. Because Baxter is compelled to distinguish his afflictions, 
he is also compelled to distinguish his ‘helps’. And in the spaces between 
the Instances lies the message of the text: that God’s providence of the 
world, at least in relation to human suffering, is incomprehensible to men. 
He who is omnipotent could intervene in the world to free men from their 
suffering if he chose. We suffer because he chooses not to do so. 

This message places Baxter’s concept of patience towards God in a slightly 
different light. It suggests that the refusal to accept suffering which is the 
impediment to salvation is prompted by doubts about the omnipotence and 
infinite goodness of God. Patience towards God is possible only if we stifle 
these doubts: 

Resist the beginnings of unbelieving, troubling thoughts, and roll them not in 
your mind. Abhor the first degrees of distrusting God, or discontent with his 
providence, or any secret accusation of his disposals; and turn your thoughts 
presently to his love, and mercies, and promises, and Christ’s abundant grace; 
pore not upon troubling and discontented things any further than is necessary to 
avoid the evil; but study the satisfactory promises and terms of further grace and 
endless glory. 

The ‘satisfactory promises and terms of further grace and endless glory’ 
provide the key to Baxter’s defence of God’s government of the world. 
‘Nothing ... will make one patient in a holy, saving sense, but the well- 
grounded resolved choice of God’s love in Christ, and the blessedness of 
another world, as that portion which must make us happy, whatever we lose 
or suffer on earth’. God does not need to intervene in this world to free us 
from suffering because he has prepared a perfect world for us in the life to 
come, where ‘we shall have better than we could here believe’. ‘If we did 
still see by faith the greater, perfect, glorious world, which we are near, it 
would quiet us against all our perplexing doubts and troubles in this world’. 
Even the expectations of the millenarians cannot be entirely ruled out: 

And though I would not cherish that sinful desire, which would have that on 
earth which is proper to heaven, nor have I skill enough in the exposition of hard 
prophecies to make a particular determination about the thousand years’ reign of 
Christ on earth before the final judgment, yet I may say, that I cannot confute 
what such learned men as Mr. Mead, Dr. Twisse, and others (after the old 
fathers) have hereof asserted.... Of this I am uncertain: but I believe there will 
be a new heaven and earth, in which will dwell righteousness. We must not look 
for too great matters in a sinful, cursed earth.^^^ 
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Of all the writers on the art of suffering in the seventeenth century, only 
Nicholas Spinckes in Of trust in God seems consciously to be using his 
treatise as a vehicle for a defence of God. His primary objective is to 
reaffirm the truth of God’s ‘super-intending’ providence against those who 
would accuse him at best of indifference: ‘As if the same Almighty Power 
which at first made all things, could not at least as easily preserve them all 
in Being and good Order, when made; or as if the same boundless Goodness 
which invited to the greater, would not invite as prevalently to the less.’'^^ 
Spinckes includes in his Preface a proof of God’s ‘super-intending’ provi¬ 
dence based on the standard arguments for the existence of God, for the 
benefit of those who ‘set up for bare Reason and the Light of Nature, as 
their only Guideand he also includes a proof (which slides ineluctably 
into the doctrine of compensation) based on our experience of the public 
and private benefits which God has given to men; but he himself accepts as 
primary evidence the testimony of the scriptures: ‘Greater Authority cannot 
be had for any Truth, than the express Word of God declaring it.’^^ And 
because the scriptures contain so many examples of God’s intervention in 
the world on behalf of the suffering individual, Spinckes is able to reaffirm 
that God’s ‘super-intending’ providence of the world extends to his inter¬ 
vention on behalf of ‘good’ men. 

Spinckes begins his treatise by explaining the remedy prescribed by the 
Christian religion for all ‘the Troubles that continually attend Mankind’. He 
begins, in other words, by affirming the truth of God’s intervention: 

[I]n all our Exigenc[i]es we [should] look up to Almighty God, and cast our 
Care upon him, who not only is best able to relieve us under whatsoever 
Calamities, but hath moreover directed us to seek to him for what things we 
stand in need of, with a Promise that he will be wanting to none that duly apply 
themselves to him, requiring us neither to suffer our selves to be overwhelmed 
with any sort of Grief, upon whatever account, nor to expect Relief against it 
from any other Hand than his, who alone is the proper Refuge for the Distressed. 
To Him we are to present our Case and make known our Sorrows, and then to 
rely upon Him, as the surest Help in all our Needs, and the best Support under 
all our Troubles. This he hath been graciously pleased to appoint, as the readiest, 
and in truth, the only certain way to obtain either Comfort under, or Defence 
against, or Deliverance from Wants, Diseases, Losses, Fears, Dangers, or what¬ 
soever Afflictions.^^ 

This dangerously sweeping declaration is then carefully qualified by a 
series of defence mechanisms drawn largely from the doctrine of content¬ 
ment. We must 'confine our Desires within their proper bounds, not aiming 
at things above our reach, and which every one sees we have no reason to 
expecf. Inequality of ranks must be maintained, ‘since the lower and poorer 
sort are apparently as necessary for performing the meaner Offices, as the 
higher are for Empire and Dominion’. We are not to imagine that God’s 
providence is in any way defective, if 'in our lower Stations’ we do not have 
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everything we desire, for God understands our condition perfectly and pro¬ 
vides accordingly. Neither are we to imagine that he has promised us anything 
more than what is absolutely necessary: 'having food and raiment, we may 
very well be content therewith. When we are in affliction, we must not 
think that God will allow us to decide the time for our deliverance. Even if 
our desires are reasonable, we must not expect them to be fulfilled unless 
we contribute through our own endeavours. And even if our desires are 
reasonable, and our labour apposite, we cannot assume that they will be 
granted if we lead 'wicked and unchristian’’ lives.The meaning of ‘casting 
care on God’ undergoes a subtle change. The active form of behaviour 
towards God prescribed by the Christian religion, which is designed to elicit 
God’s intervention in the world, is redefined in terms of the entirely passive 
resignation to the will of God: ‘If we commit our Ways to him, casting our 
selves upon him, and by a thorough Reliance, resigning all our Desires, 
Wills, and Interests into his Hands, he will vouchsafe us ... either what we 
most desire, or what he knows to be most desirable, what our selves like 
best, or what he sees to be best for us’. Casting care on God is ‘the best 
Foundation for [our] Happiness in this World’ because it elicits, not God’s 
ad hoc intervention, but his continual or ‘perpetual Care’.^^^ 

With this argument, the unexplained ‘Troubles that continually attend 
Mankind’ become capable of explanation as a manifestation of God’s ‘per¬ 
petual Care’, either in terms of beneficial deprivation, since God chooses for 
us much better than we can choose for ourselves, or in terms of ‘the neces¬ 
sary Chastisements’ of a loving Father, who will turn them into blessings ‘if 
we but mind to bear them as we ought’. And because the ‘Troubles that 
continually attend Mankind’ are a manifestation of God’s ‘perpetual Care’, 
the obverse of the desire to be delivered from them is the desire to be 
delivered from his ‘perpetual Care’. Thus the concept of God’s ‘perpetual 
Care’ conceals the absence of his ad hoc intervention. Alternatively, God’s 
non-intervention can be explained in terms of our own provocation: ‘it must 
be our own fault, if we groan under any unnecessary Calamity or Disaster, 
or if we want any suitable Good, since we are ... sufficiently informed, that 
our God will never be backward to relieve us in either of these cases, unless 
we sensei [e] sly provoke him to it’.^^ 

The doctrine of casting care on God to elicit his ‘perpetual Care’, with its 
unspoken evasion of the issue of intervention, is reinforced by a series of 
affirmations and sanctions which extend into the next life. Eternal life can 
never be attained without ‘a sure Trust in God’s Mercy, and a steady De- 
pendance upon him to take care of us'', while refusing to cast care on God is 
tantamount to denying his providence, for which the ultimate penalty is 
damnation: ‘Let us remember what it is to distrust his Care of us, that it is 
no less than to call his Veracity into question, and to slight that Infinite 
Authority by vertue whereof he commands us to rely upon him in all 
conditions, and that unspeakable Goodness which inclines him to take Care 
of us; and that the inevitable Consequence of such a complicated Wicked- 
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ness must needs be very terrible.’^^ This already substantial matrix is later 
reinforced with more arguments. Casting care on God entitles us to eternal 
life because it is not only ‘a necessary part of Christianity’ but also ‘a means 
of our greater progress in the other Duties of Religion’ - even, if we are 
called to it, the duty of suffering for the truth. Refusing to cast care on God 
and resorting instead to unlawful natural means to achieve our ends is a sin, 
because it implies that God either cannot or will not help us, and so calls 
either his omnipotence or his goodness and veracity into question. And ‘all 
sinfull and unwarrantable practices in order to our Security and Happiness, 
are very improper and disadvantageous in regard to this present life, as well 
as a ready way to everlasting Misery in another; and so are intolerably 
dangerous in respect to both this and a future State’. 

Even if the means which we employ to attain our ends are entirely lawful, 
however, this does not guarantee success. If our endeavours accord with the 
‘Determinations of Providence’, they will succeed; if they do not accord 
with the ‘Determinations of Providence’, they will fail. With this argument, 
the absence of God’s ad hoc intervention to remedy the ‘Troubles that 
continually attend Mankind’ becomes capable of explanation in terms of his 
universal government of the world at the expense of the needs and wishes of 
the individual. This is why we ‘many times fail of [our] End [we] know not 
how’, even when we have done everything which it is humanly possible to 
do, and when it is not unreasonable to expect success. Nor will we under¬ 
stand, at least in this life, the relationship between our failure and God’s 
government of the world: ‘It is above Humane Capacity to dive into the wise 
Methods of God’s Providence, and fathom the measures he propounds to 
himself for the Government of the World, or to discover the several windings 
of the train he lays for bringing his Ends about.’ 

Of trust in God thus embodies a series of ‘fall-back’ positions from the 
initial affirmation of the intervening providence of God. The affirmation of 
God’s ‘perpetual Care’ functions as a defence mechanism against non- 
fulfilment of God’s promise of intervention, while the affirmation of God’s 
government of the world functions as a defence mechanism against non- 
fulfilment of his promise of ‘perpetual Care’. Spinckes’ art of suffering 
‘falls back’ in tandem, from active trust in God as a means of eliciting his 
intervention, to resignation to the will of God as a means of eliciting his 
‘perpetual Care’, to ‘constant recourse to Almighty God for his Blessing’ on 
our lawful endeavours,^^ which is reinforced by the threat of damnation if 
we attempt to use unlawful means. But, for Spinckes, this is not a problem. 
If his initial doctrine of ad hoc intervention in the world hints at the possibil¬ 
ity that suffering comes by chance, so that God’s intervention has the effect 
of levelling the playing field after the game has begun, thereafter every 
possible point of entry for the operation of chance is blocked, one way or 
another, either by the doctrine of ‘perpetual care’, or by the doctrine of 
God’s universal providence of the world. And if the elimination of chance 
involves the attribution of multiple meanings to suffering, these only con- 
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firm the many-sided reality of God’s ‘super-intending’ providence of the 
world. 

In his conclusion, however, Spinckes returns emphatically to his first 
position, to bring his treatise to an uplifting, and indeed highly emotional 
‘close’. In a passage which is based solely on the evidence of the scriptures, 
he reaffirms the truth of God’s ad hoc intervention: 

Be our Case never so dark and gloomy, and though whether we look to the East, 
or to the West, or to the North, or to the South, there be no appearance of Safety 
from any of these Quarters, yet Almighty God can immediately command a 
Deliverance for us.... And he is as willing as he is able to exert his Power, and 
shew his Might in behalf of his poor Supplicants, that faithfully cast their care 
upon him, and to let them see to their unspeakable Comfort, that he is a strength 
to the poor, a strength to the needy in his distress, a refuge from the storm, a 
shadow from the heat, when the blast of the terrible ones, is as a storm against 
the wall.. 

At this point in his text Spinckes takes his defence mechanisms from the 
doctrine of the profit of affliction. God often delays our deliverance until 
things are at their very worst, when ‘nothing but sudden and severe Destruc¬ 
tion seems to hang over our Heads’, for this is the time when ‘his Power is 
most seen in the delivery of his Servants, and so his glory most advanced by 
it... ’. Again, he often delays our deliverance ‘that we may be brought to cry 
mightily unto him for the redress we hope for at his Hand’.^^ The final 
defence mechanism, however, has a threatening note which was once en¬ 
tirely foreign to the doctrine of the profit of affliction. If deliverance is 
delayed, we must continue to ‘rest entirely’ on God. This is not only ‘an 
Argument of a truly Christian Temper’, and ‘the read[iest] way to bring 
Honour to our Religion’, but it is also the readiest way to deliverance: ‘We 
must not allow our selves to be discouraged in our hardest Circumstances, 
as though he would no longer have any regard for us, least so we provoke 
him by our Diffidence to deal with us according to our Surmises... ’ 
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Epilogue 


The treatises by Baxter and Spinkes bring the history of the art of suffering 
in the seventeenth century to a close, although the issue of God’s govern¬ 
ment of the world continued to be the subject of inevitable and exhaustive 
debate.^ The story began with an account of the art of suffering in the 
context of puritan practical divinity which focused very largely on the 
structure of the text. It showed how the structure of the text imposes severe 
constraints on the writer by predetermining intensely personal connections 
between God, suffering, and man. The interest then lies in the evolution of 
the structure beyond the ‘moment of [its] usefulness’,^ to the point at which 
it collapses under the insidious pressure of ideological change. The structure 
of the art of suffering which emerges in its place is such that it cannot 
predetermine any connections between God, suffering, and man. The ab¬ 
sence of satisfactory connections is thus suggested by the lack of constraints. 
The interest now lies in the writers’ own arguments which are free to 
flourish in the neutral spaces of the form, and which offer in their variety 
further evidence of the absence of satisfactory connections between God, 
suffering, and man. 

The arguments which the later seventeenth-century writers produced de¬ 
pend very largely on two major themes. The first is passive acceptance of 
suffering, which permits at least a degree of incomprehension about its 
meaning and purpose, and which ultimately rests on the unbridgeable dis¬ 
tance between God the Creator and his creature, man. The fear of freedom 
which builds up in the spaces created by loss of confidence in the revealed 
(the written) will of God is alleviated by unquestioning submission to the 
secret will of God. Where a connection is made between suffering and 
salvation it depends solely on the passivity of the sufferer; and if rapture in 
affliction is possible, it is not the ecstatic state of mind associated with the 
indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit but the chilling tranquillity of the 
angels, whose wills are in perfect conformity with the will of God.^ The 
second and perhaps equally important theme is the diminution of affliction, 
through generalization, compensation, naturalization, and emphasis on the 
universal, as distinct from the particular, providence of God. If the first 
theme still acknowledges God as the primary cause of suffering, the second 
theme diminishes God’s responsibility by diminishing suffering and thus 
makes his responsibility easier to ignore. (It then becomes very difficult, as 
Richard Lucas’s Practical Christianity shows, to reinsert suffering into 
Christian theology and practice.) These two themes have always been in 
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evidence at least to some extent, but their foregrounding in the context of 
the art of suffering in the second part of the seventeenth century is pro¬ 
foundly indicative of ideological change. What they achieve, in spite of their 
differences, and each in its own way, is a reconceptualization of suffering, 
which can no longer be allowed the place it once held as a manifestation of 
the hand of God in the context of the spiritual life.*^ 

At the same time the comfortingly familiar structure of the godly life art 
of suffering is still available in residual versions, which display the charac¬ 
teristic sequence of tightly programmed steps or directions but which exclude 
or negate the knotty issue of deliverance. Much of the comfortingly familiar 
content from the first part of the seventeenth century is also available in 
residual versions, particularly, and most importantly, the doctrine of the 
profit of affliction, although faith in the promises which God made in his 
Word has faded into passively undemanding trust in God. The most popular 
treatise on godly living published in the second part of the seventeenth 
century, Richard Allestree’s The whole duty of man (1658), shows very 
clearly how the old forms and meanings were incorporated into and neutral¬ 
ized by the new.^ The existence of so much residual material makes it 
impossible to know the extent to which the writers themselves were aware 
of the anti-providential implications of what they wrote; perhaps only Rich¬ 
ard Baxter’s The life of faith: in three parts (1670) is self-consciously 
antagonistic to the past.^ Nor is it possible to know, when they came to 
defend God’s government of the world, the extent to which providential 
disbelief had so impinged upon their own thoughts and feelings that they 
wrote at least in part to reassure themselves. 
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Appendix A: Richard Baxter’s 
The life of faith: in three parts (1670) 


In many ways - in its use of natural theology to prove the truth of revelation, 
its rejection of adiaphora in favour of the essentials of the Christian religion, 
its practical moralism, and its use of Biblical scholarship to explain contro¬ 
versial passages in the scriptures - The life of faith: in three parts reflects 
Baxter’s position at the centre of post-Restoration theological disputes.^ 
This appendix, however, is limited to an examination of The life of faith: in 
three parts in the light of Ezekiel Culverwell’s A treatise of faith. 

The structure of The life of faith: in three parts echoes the structure of 
Culverwell’s text. Part I is an enlarged version of a sermon on Heb. 11:1 
which Baxter preached before the king and published in 1660. Its purpose is 
‘to make men willing [to live the life of faith] by awakening persuasions’. 
Part 2 contains 'Directions how to live by Faith', divided into ‘how to 
strengthen Faith' and ‘General Directions for exercising the Life of your 
Faith', while Part 3 contains nineteen ‘Particular Cases in which especially 
Faith must be used' Even though Baxter recommends Culverwell’s A 
treatise of faith to his readers, however (along with the treatises on the life 
of faith by Samuel Ward and John Ball),^ his text reveals a profound distrust 
not only of the predestinarian theology of grace which informs Culverwell’s 
text, but also of the confident expectation of happiness in this life which is 
born of faith in the covenantal promises. Viewed in the light of Culverwell’s 
text, it represents an attempt to shut the door on the past. 

The difference between Baxter’s The life of faith: in three parts and 
Culverwell’s A treatise of faith is obvious from the start. In Culverwell’s 
treatise the emphasis is immediately on happiness in this life. Culverwell is 
concerned because so many of God’s children ‘doe not inioy that sweet life 
and blessed estate in this world, which God their Father hath provided for 
them, and they full well might attaine, were the fault not in themselues’. The 
means by which this ‘large allowance’ of happiness is attained is justifying 
faith, ‘whereby alone we receiue Christ, and in him all things pertaining to 
life and godlinesse' ‘[A]ll things pertaining to life and godlinesse' are 
contained in the promises of spiritual and temporal good which God reveals 
in his Word, and which belong only to those who are justified by faith. 
Justifying faith is grounded on the promises made in the Word, but it is also 
a power which the believer exercises himself; and faith actively exercised 
leads to experiential knowledge, knowledge which is qualitatively different 
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from grounding knowledge even though what is known remains the same. It 
is experiential knowledge of the promises of spiritual and temporal good 
which allows the believer to anticipate fulfilment of the promises and thus 
to be happy in this life. Unhappiness is the result of the believer’s own 
failure to act faith on the promises by applying them to himself. 

In Baxter’s treatise, however, the emphasis is immediately on the next life 
rather than on this: 

Faith is the practical believing in God as promising, and Christ as procuring 
justification and salvation. Or, the practical belief and acceptance of life, as 
procured by Christ, and promised by God in the Gospel. The everlasting fmition 
of God in heaven, is the ultimate object.... As Faith looks at Christ as the 
necessary means, and at the divine benignity as the fountain, and at his veracity 
as the foundation or formal object, and at the promise, as the true signification 
of his will; so doth it ultimately look at our salvation, (begun on earth, and 
perfected in heaven,) as the end, for which it looketh at the rest.^ 

The text for the sermon which Baxter preached before the king (Heb. 1:11: 
Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen) is quoted only in relation to the promises of eternal life. ‘This is the 
sense of the text which I have read to you.... As if he had said. Though the 
glory promised to believers, and expected by them, be yet to come, and only 
hoped for, and be yet unseen and only believed, yet is the sound believer as 
truly affected with it, and acted by its attractive force, as if it were present 
and before his eyes...’.^ For Baxter, in other words, knowledge is experien¬ 
tial only in relation to the eternal promises and the ‘everlasting fruition of 
God in Heaven’. 

Furthermore, experiential knowledge of the eternal promises embraces 
both knowledge of heaven and knowledge of hell. ‘[A] true believer is 
careful to prevent a threatened misery which he never felt; and is awakened 
by holy fear to fly from the wrath to come, and is industrious to escape that 
place of torment which he never saw, as if he had seen it with his eyes’. 
Heaven must be gained and hell prevented, and the way to gain heaven and 
prevent hell is through godly living: ‘A true believer doth all his life prepare 
for a day that is yet to come, and for an account of all the passages of his 
life, though he hath nothing but the word of God to assure him of it; and 
therefore he lives as one that is hastening to the presence of his Judge...’. 
By ‘seeing and foreseeing’ what is possible in the life to come, faith pro¬ 
vides us with the strongest possible motive for living a godly life in this.^ 
For Culverwell, to live by faith in this life is to live by faith in the promises 
of spiritual and temporal good which are assured to all those who are 
justified by faith. For Baxter, to live by faith in this life is to live in hope of 
heaven and fear of hell.* 

The obverse of Baxter’s emphasis on the next life is a devaluation of this, 
regardless of its happiness or misery. ‘If you savingly believe the invisible 
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things, you will purchase them at any rate, and hold them faster than your 
worldly accommodations; and will suffer the loss of all things visible, rather 
than you will cast away your hopes of the glory which you never saw.’ 
Experiential knowledge of the ‘everlasting fruition of God in heaven’ helps 
us to bear our present miseries; ‘faith by beholding this glorious end, doth 
move all the faculties of the soul, and subdue the inclinations and interests 
of the flesh, and make the greatest sufferings tolerable...’.^ It offers a 
potentially unlimited measure of transcending happiness in the absence of 
the kind of divine intervention on which Culverwell’s ‘large allowance’ of 
earthly happiness depends. 

The absence of divine intervention is expressed obliquely through limita¬ 
tions on the Word. Even though Baxter has said that the believer ‘knows that 
the Holy Scripture is the word of God... And therefore he knoweth assur¬ 
edly the conclusion, that all this word of God is true’,*® his exposition of the 
'Supernatural Evidences of Faith' is prefaced by a series of warnings which 
involve at least a degree of ‘filtering out’. The Old Testament provides a 
‘history of things ... done long ago’ in a far distant country peopled by a 
nation whose customs are unknown to us, and written in a language which 
few can fully understand. Even as far as the New Testament is concerned, 
there are certain books which should be quietly laid to one side.** The ‘true 
order of settling your faith, is not first to require a proof that all the Scrip¬ 
tures is the word of God; but first to prove the marrow of them, which is 
properly called the Christian religion, and then to proceed to strengthen 
your particular belief of the rest’. The ‘marrow’ is ‘briefly contained in the 
two sacraments, and more largely in the creed, the Lord’s prayer, and the 
decalogue, the summaries of our belief, desire and practice. And then won¬ 
der no more that the other parts of Scripture, have some things of less 
moment, than that a man hath fingers, nails and hair, as well as a stomach, 
heart and head’.*^ Nevertheless, Baxter does include the promises of spir¬ 
itual and temporal good among the 'Supernatural Evidences of Faith' for 
the infinite goodness of God. ‘The mercies here provided for us, extend both 
to soul and body; for though we may not prefer the less before the greater; 
yet we shall have it in its place: if we seek first the kingdom of God, and its 
righteousness ... all other things shall be added to us; we shall have them to 
do us good, but not to do us hurt. “For godliness is profitable to all things, 
having the promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.’” 

In Part 3, however, any optimism about fulfilment of the promises of this 
life is undermined in the first place by the order of the content of the text. 
Baxter’s choice of 'Particular Cases in which especially Faith must be used' 
and the order in which he places his Particular Cases reveal the difference 
between his practical moralism and Culverwell’s predestinarian theology of 
grace. This is Baxter’s list of Particular Cases: 

1. How to exercise faith on God himself. 2. Upon Jesus Christ. 3. Upon the Holy 

Ghost. 4. About the Scripture precepts and examples. 5. About the Scripture 
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promises. 6. About the threatenings. 7. About pardon of sin, and justification. 8. 
About sanctification, and the exercises of other graces. 9. Against inward vices 
and temptations to actual sin. 10. In case of prosperity. 11. In adversity and 
particular afflictions. 12. In God’s worship, public and private. 13. For spiritual 
peace and joy. 14. For the world, and the church of God. 15. For our relations. 
16. In loving others as our selves. 17. About heaven, and following the saints. 
18. How to die in faith. 19. About the coming of Christ to judgement. 

Justification is not the first Case, as it was in Culverwell’s text, but the 
seventh, after the commandments (‘About the Scripture precepts and exam¬ 
ples’), the promises, and the threats; while the last Case is not perseverance, 
as it was in Culverwell’s text, but ‘the coming of Christ to judgment’. 
Whereas Culverwell considered each of the ‘sixe speciall occasions of 
doubting’ in the light of the relevant promises, Baxter treats the promises as 
one Particular Case among many, sandwiched between the commandments 
and the threats; and hidden among the 27 categories of promises in the 
Particular Case of the promises are the temporal promises (‘Promises of all 
things in general which we want, and which are truly for our good’), which 
Culverwell boldly identified as one of the ‘sixe speciall occasions of doubt¬ 
ing, wherein we haue most need to be relieued by Faith’.Furthermore, the 
promises are preceded by thirty four ‘‘Directions how to Live by Faith upon 
God's Promises', which function largely as defence mechanisms to prevent 
unrealistic expectation of fulfilment of the promises ‘of the life that now is’. 

One long, convoluted, and ultimately self-defeating direction endeavours 
to place limitations on the dangerously unlimited promise, “‘Ask, and ye 
shall receive,” &c. “And whatsoever you ask the Father in my name, accord¬ 
ing to his will, he will give it you’”, by limiting the meaning of God’s will.*^ 
Other directions limit the number of the promises: “‘Be sure to understand 
God’s promises aright, that you expect not that which he never promised, 
and take not presumption to be faith’”. A prophecy is not to be taken as a 
promise, particularly ‘dark prophecies not understood’. Neither is an obser¬ 
vation to be taken as a promise, such as David’s observation that he never 
saw ‘the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread’. We have only 
to look about us to see many of the righteous and their seed begging their 
bread, even though they have not been forsaken by God.'^ Another direction 
limits the number of people to whom the promises are made. “‘Understand 
well what promises are universal to all believers, and what are but particular 
and proper to some few’”. A promise made to any named person belongs to 
that person only and does not apply to us: ‘[I]f we should believe that every 
promise made to any saint of God (as Hannah, Sarah, Rebecca, Elizabeth, 
Mary, &c.) do belong to us, we should abuse our selves and God’.^^ Other 
directions define the covenant as an unfolding sequence of stages of revela¬ 
tion to limit the period of time to which the promises refer. “‘Take not the 
promises proper to one time or age of the church, as if they were common to 
all, or unto us’”. The promises of material prosperity and increase of seed 
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were made to the Israelites only, ‘partly because that the motive should be 
suited to the ceremonial duties, and partly because the eternal things being 
not then so fully brought to light as now, they were the more to be moved 
with the present outward tokens of God’s love’. Similarly, ‘the gift of the 
spirit of miracles, and infallibility, for writing and confirming Scriptures, 
was promised to the first age, which is not promised to us’.’^ Yet more 
directions warn against naivity in applying the promises: “‘Think not that 
God promiseth you all that you do believe that you shall receive, when you 
ask it; though it be with never so confident an expectation’”; and “‘Think 
not that because some strong imagination bringeth some promise to your 
minds, that therefore it belongeth unto you, unless upon trial, the true 
meaning of it do extend to you’”.^® Another direction warns against believ¬ 
ing that fulfilment of the promises is conditional on our performance of 
some duty towards God: ‘“[b]e sure that you ascribe no more to yourselves, 
for performing any condition of a promise, than God doth’”. A condition not 
fulfilled will suspend fulfilment of the promise, but a condition fulfilled will 
not cause the promise to be fulfilled.^' Even the traditional limitation on the 
temporal promises has an additional, social, restraint. God promises only 
‘so much as is good, 1. To the common ends of government, and the 
societies in which we live. 2. And to our souls, which God doth promise to 
his own’.^^ By means of these fundamentally anti-Culverwellian defence 
mechanisms Baxter pares away, and ensures as far as possible that his 
reader discards, the encrustation of beliefs about faith in the promises which 
require God’s intervention in the world, until the essential truth alone re¬ 
mains: the promise of everlasting life to all those who repent and believe: 

If it be said, that ‘“whosoever believeth shall not perish, but have everlasting 
life;” (John iii.l6.) you may apply it as boldly as if it were said, “If thou John, or 
Thomas be a believer, thou shalt not perish, but have everlasting life.” As I may 
apply the absolute promise of the resurrection to myself as boldly, as if my name 
were in it, because it is all that shall be raised (John v. 22. 24, 25. 1 Cor. xv.): so 
may I all the conditional promises of pardon and glory conditionally, if I repent 
and believe. And you may absolutely thence conclude your certain interest in the 
benefit, so far as you are certain that you repent and believe.^^ 

Even though Baxter uses Culverwell’s language of application at this 
point, however, the promise of everlasting life is not to be applied so much 
as trusted and relied on. This is what Baxter means by ‘practical believing’. 
Exasperated by theological squabbles about faith as assent or affiance, faith 
as an act of the understanding, or faith as an act of will, he produces a 
commonsense analogy. ‘If you were going to sea, and had several ships and 
pilots offered you, and you were afraid lest one were unsafe, and the pilot 
unskilful, and it were doubtful which were to be trusted; when after all 
deliberation you choose one, and refuse the rest, and resolve to venture your 
life and goods in it, this is properly called trusting it. So trusting in God, and 
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in Jesus Christ, is not a bare opinion of his fidelity, but a practical trust, 
Furthermore, in contrast to CulverweU’s willed efforts after certainty through 
knowing, believing, and applying the promises, Baxter’s pastoral experience 
has convinced him that uncertainty in the believer is not incompatible with a 
‘sincere and saving’ faith. ‘As far as I can judge by acquaintance with 
persons most religious, though there be many who are afraid to speak it out, 
yet the far greater number of the most faithful Christians, have but such a 
faith which I described, and their hearts say, “I am not certain, or past all 
doubt, of the truth of our immortality, or of the Gospel; but I will venture all 
my hopes and happiness, though to the parting with life itself upon it.’”^^ 
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Appendix B: The Impact of the Art of 
Writing Sermons on the History of the Art 

of Sutfering 


When Jeremiah Burroughes came to write The rare jewel of Christian 
contentment, which was published in 1648, two years after his death, every¬ 
thing he needed in terms of both form and content was already in place. He 
used the already-familiar doctrine of contentment as the basis of his content, 
and he used the sermon model in Richard Bernard’s Thefaithfvll shepheard 
(published in 1607), with perhaps just a little help from the sermon model in 
William Perkins’ The arte of prophecying (also published in 1607), as the 
basis of his form. Since The rare jewel was written to be preached in the 
first instance, it is not surprising that Burroughes turned to the sermon form. 
The rare jewel consists of one sermon long enough to be preached over 
eleven separate sessions, or ‘ordinarie exercises continu’d’* (the headings 
marking the individual sermons were retained in the printed text). The 
origins of the form described by Perkins and Bernard, however, can be 
traced back at least as far as the 1570s and the publication of two earlier 
manuals on the art of writing sermons; The practise of preaching by Andreas 
Hyperius (1511-64), first published in English in 1577, and The preacher, 
or methode of preaching by Nicholas Hemming (1513-1600), first pub¬ 
lished in English in 1574. Perkins acknowledges both Hyperius and Hemming 
among his many sources,^ and many of the details in the texts by Perkins 
and Bernard had already appeared in the earlier texts. 

The important element for our purposes in Hyperius’s The practise of 
preaching is not the sermon form which Hyperius recommends, since this is 
based on the form of the classical oration^ and bears no relation to the form 
which Jeremiah Burroughes eventually used. What is important is his classi¬ 
fication of five kinds of sermons and two kinds of ‘themes’. The five kinds 
of sermons are doctrinal, which signifies ‘the tractation and confirmation of 
all true principles and opinions’; redargutive, which signifies the ‘destruc¬ 
tion or confutation of false and eronious opinions’; instructive, ‘whereby the 
lyfe and maners are informed vnto Godlines’; corrective, for the ‘reprouing 
of corrupt maners, and of those crimes, wherevnto many men are perceiued 
to be giuen’; and consolatory. The authority for the first four kinds of 
sermons is the Apostle Paul (2 Tim. 3:16-17: All scripture ... is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness: that 
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the man of God may be perfect, throughly furnished unto all good works). 
Consolatory sermons are a necessity, ‘seeing euery one of vs beynge daily 
conuicted of our owne iniquitie, doe feele by experyence how greatly we 
stand in neede of consolations, prepared for all euents’.^^ The two themes 
which Hyperius expounds are ‘knowledge or science’ and ‘action or doying’, 
again on the authority of the Apostle Paul (Col. 9-10), since ‘what things 
soeuer pertayne to sincere religion and Christian piety’ can be referred to 
one or the other of these.^ Hyperius makes it very clear that the five kinds of 
sermons should each be treated separately, although he does appreciate the 
obvious contrarieties of doctrine/redargution and instruction/correction (he 
acknowledges, for example, that doctrine and redargution belong properly 
to the theme of knowledge, while instruction and correction belong properly 
to the theme of action). He also acknowledges a sixth, ‘Mixte’ kind of 
sermon, ‘in which the partes are taken and compacted’ out of the existing 
five.^ The preacher’s principal task when he ascends into his pulpit is first 
and foremost to move the affections of his hearers: ‘They that teache no 
otherwyse in the temple, then professors are accustomed in the Scoles, it 
cannot be that they shoulde be the authors of any greate spirituall fruites, 
and very fewe or none are seene to bee induced with such Sermons to 
repentaunce and amendment of lyfe.’^ 

A similar classification system appears in Nicholas Hemming’s The 
preacher, or methode of preaching. Hemming argues that there are two 
kinds of sermons, of which the first is concerned with teaching (correspond¬ 
ing to Hyperius’s theme of ‘knowledge or science’), and the second with 
exhortation (corresponding to Hyperius’s theme of ‘action or doying’). The 
teaching sermon is clearly either doctrinal or redargutive or both. The ex- 
hortatory sermon may be persuasive (Hyperius’s instructive), rebuking 
(Hyperius’s corrective), or comforting (Hyperius’s consolatory). Hemming 
is rather more ready than Hyperius to acknowledge the value of ‘mixed’ 
sermons. He suggests that there are four kinds of hearers: the ignorant, who 
need to be taught; the laggardly, who must be persuaded; ‘contemners’, who 
must be rebuked; and the faint-hearted, who need consolation; and because 
congregations are usually mixed, it is usual to preach a mixed sermon.^ 
Hemming also introduces the idea of arguments, or ‘places of inuention’, 
specific to each sermon type, which clearly relate to the preacher’s task of 
moving his hearers’ affections. The ‘places of inuention’ for persuasive 
sermons are ‘the necessitie of the course, of the commaundement, of the 
vocation, the priuate and publique commoditie, the dignitie of the persone 
and the thing. Examples olde, newe, Christian, Ethnicke: Also parables, and 
sentences, the pro[o]fes, confirmations, and exognations... ’. The ‘places of 
inuention’ for rebuking sermons are ‘the filthines of the thinge committed’; 
‘thinges adioyninge or appertayning’, such as ‘an euill conscience, the peril 
of reiection ... the feare of God ... and of the present and euerlasting 
paynes’; ‘a conference together of the dignity of the person and of the 
filthines of the thing’; examples; and ‘the knitting or ioyning together of the 
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person, as Christe our head and king, the Church which is the spiritual 
country, our body which is dedicated to God, that it may be the temple of 
God, hereunto the common weale the house the familye &c. maye be 
referred’. Hemming’s form is still loosely based on the form of the classical 
oration, but it also includes a ‘Digression’, where ‘the doctrine is applyed to 
the hearers, by comforting, chiding, fearing & admonishing’.^ 

The next stage in the history of the form which Burroughes chose for The 
rare jewel is represented by William Perkins’ The arte of prophecying, 
which was published in 1607, five years after Perkins’ death. Perkins ig¬ 
nores the elaborate form of the classical oration recommended by Hyperius 
and Hemming, and turns instead to the much simpler form which Blench 
has found as early as the reign of Edward VI, and which became in time the 
standard puritan sermon form. This consists of an exposition of the passage 
of scripture on which the sermon is based, the extrapolation of a doctrine or 
a number of doctrines from the scriptural text, and a series of uses of the 
doctrine, or applications.*® Perkins takes the Hyperius/Hemming classifica¬ 
tion of sermons and themes and employs it to classify uses, thus effortlessly 
producing the kind of sermon which Hyperius and Hemming would both 
have described as ‘mixed’. Perkins divides uses into ‘Mental!’, which 
‘respecteth the minde’, and which corresponds to Hyperius’s ‘knowledge’ 
and Hemming’s ‘teaching’, and ‘Practicall’, which ‘respecteth the life and 
behaviour’, and which corresponds to Hyperius’s ‘action’ and Hemming’s 
‘exhortation’. He then divides mental uses into doctrinal and redargutive, 
and practical uses into instructive and corrective.’ * The only one of Hyperius’s 
categories which Perkins omits, in other words, is that of consolation. Perkins 
also has seven different ‘waies’ of applying the doctrine (‘wherby the doc¬ 
trine rightlie collected is diuers[e]ly fitted according as place, time, and 
person doe require’), each with a specific target: unbelievers who are igno¬ 
rant and unteachable, unbelievers who are ignorant but teachable, those who 
are not yet humbled, those who have been humbled, those who believe, 
those who have fallen, and ‘a mingled people’.’^ 

Richard Bernard’s The faithfvll shepheard also turns to the standard 
puritan sermon form, and also makes use of the Hyperius/Hemming clas¬ 
sification scheme. Bernard divides uses into redargutive, instructive, 
corrective, and consolatory. The conventional knowledge/action or men¬ 
tal/practical dichotomy which Perkins imposes on the uses of the sermon 
is applied by Bernard to the sermon as a whole, so that the scriptural 
exposition and extrapolation of doctrines are described as doctrinal (‘to 
know and beleeue’) and the uses are described as practical (‘to effect and 
doe’).’^ Bernard also makes much of the idea of arguments or ‘places of 
inuention’, which Hemming introduced, and which Burroughes is to apply 
to great effect in The rare jewel. Table A.l shows Bernard’s arguments for 
the uses of instruction and correction (a similar methology is given for the 
use of consolation).’"* The almost exact symmetry of the persuasions and 
dissuasions no doubt helped the preacher to remember his ‘heads’ as he 
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Table A.l 


Persuasions (the use of instruction) Dissuasions (the use of correction) 


‘First, from a commandement 
affirmatiue: the approbation thereof 
with God, with godly men ... yea 
the sayings of heathen, touching 
morall duties... ’ 

‘Secondly, promises temporal & of 
etemall fauor mentioned in 
Scripture, to such as performe that 
dutie.’ 

‘Thirdly, from the effects & vse 
therof to Gods glorie, profit to a 
mans selfe & others.’ 


‘Fourthly, set it foorth by examples, 
which both delight the hearers and 
doe mooue and teach the ruder sort.’ 


‘Fiftly, vse Similitudes ... both to 
explane the necessitie, equitie, and 
easinesse of the thing: as also to win 
the hearer by so plaine and euident 
demonstrations.’ 

‘Sixtly, making of comparisons 
between it and other vertues, and 
contrary vice.’ 


‘First, by a negatiue 
commandement, dehortation, the 
condemning of it by godly men, and 
heathen writers.’ 


‘Secondly, by threats temporall and 
etemall.’ 


‘Thirdly, the fruits thereof, and 
disprofit, inward and outward, 
publike and priuate, to a mans selfe 
and other.’ 

‘Fourthly, examples of punishment, 
in Scripture, in approoued mens 
writings, and of home-obsemed 
iudgements, of self-knowledge, by 
true relation, and in Chronicles...’ 

‘Fiftly, simeles liuely depainting the 
crime, with comparison betweene it 
and other, to make it appeare 
odious...’ 


extemporized his sermon, but it also strengthens the instruction/correction 
contrariety. 

Bernard makes it very clear that he intends his arguments to move the 
affections of his hearers. For the use of instruction the affections to be 
moved are ‘Loue to the thing: desire to the meanes: hope in the meanes: and 
ioy repecting the benefits in the end’. For the use of correction the affections 
are ‘Shame of the fact’, ‘Compunction of heart’, ‘Louing and true compas- 
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sion to themselues and others’, ‘True repentant sorrow, euen with teares’, 
‘True and reuerend feare of God, and hatred against sinne’, and ‘Hope of 
mercy by Gods promise and oath, by his readinesse to forgiue, examples of 
forgiuenesse, &c’. For the use of consolation the affections are ‘ioifulnesse, 
to be of a cheerfull spirit, with patience, hope, and constancie’.^^ 

Perhaps the most important element in Bernard’s model for our purposes, 
however, concerns the modifications which Bernard made to Perkins’ form. 
Bernard is critical of Perkins’ ‘waies’ of application, whereby the doctrine is 
applied to the hearers ‘according as place, time, and person doe require’, 
because he believes that this is to treat the application as a use, and uses and 
applications ‘in nature are plainly distinct’. In Bernard’s scheme it is the 
uses which are applied to the hearers, in ‘a neerer bringing of the vse 
deliuered, after a more generall sort ... to the time, place, and persons then 
present’.*^ This is the section which Burroughes is to transform into the 
'agravations of this sinne of murmuring' in The rare jewel. Bernard follows 
the application of the uses with a section which he calls ‘Preuention of 
Obiections: for men are no sooner spoken vnto [in the application], but if 
they dislike any thing they will speake against it: if disobedient or erroneous 
and reproued, they will stand vpon their defence, and will obiect against vs, 
for their waies and opinions. If exhorted to good things, they haue their 
excuses; all which must be taken away’.^^ This is the section which 
Burroughes is to transform into the Pleas. Bernard’s scheme ends with a 
conclusion, which recapitulates the main doctrines and uses, an exhortation 
to the hearer, and a brief section devoted to thanksgiving and prayer. 

Thus when Burroughes came to write the set of sermons published post¬ 
humously as The rare jewel of Christian contentment he already had in his 
‘dictionary’ of ‘quotations’*^ the standard puritan sermon form consisting of 
exposition, doctrine, and uses; the Hyperius/Hemming sermon classification 
scheme and its application to the uses of the sermon by Perkins and Bernard; 
the dichotomy between knowledge/action or mental/practical which Perkins 
applied to uses and Bernard to the sermon as a whole; Bernard’s places of 
invention for moving the affections which Hemming introduced; and the 
modifications of the application of the uses and the prevention of objections 
which Bernard made to Perkins’ form. All these elements can be found in 
The rare jewel. 

At the heart of The rare jewel lies the central contrariety of ‘The excel¬ 
lency of this Grace of Contentment’ and 'The evill of a murmuring spirit', 
which represent the contrary uses of instruction and correction (Burroughes 
omits doctrine, redargution and consolation). The excellence of contentment 
and the evil of murmuring are both demonstrated by means of a number of 
arguments which are obviously derived from Bernard’s text, even though 
the symmetry which Bernard recommended is less than perfect in The rare 
jewel. In Table A.2, the headings in bold are those which Bernard gives in 
The faithfvll shepheard, while the numbers against Burroughes’ arguments 
indicate their original order in The rare jewel. 
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Table A.2 


‘The excellency of this Grace ‘The evill of a 

of Contentment’ (the use of instruction) murmuring spirit' (the use of correction) 


‘First, from a commandement 
affirmatiue...’ 

(1) ‘by Contentment we come to give God 
that worship that is due to him ... ’ 

‘Secondly, promises temporal & of 
eternall fauor...’ 

(9) ‘. Those that are content they may 
expect reward from God...' 


‘Thirdly, from the effects & use therof to 
Gods glorie, profit to a mans self and to 
others.’ 

(2) ‘. in Contentment there is much 
exercise of Grace...' 

(3) ‘By Contentment the soul is fitted to 
receive mercy, and to do service...' 

(5) ‘.. .Contentment it doth deliver us from 
abundance of temptations' 

(6) ‘the abundant comforts in a mans life 
that Contentment will bring...' 

(7) ‘.. .it fetches in the comfort of those 
things we have not really in possession...' 

(8) ‘...Contentment is a great blessing of 
God upon the Soul...' 

(10) ‘by contentation the soule comes to an 
excellencie neere to God himselfe, yea the 
nee rest that may be...' 

‘Fourthly, set it foorth by examples, 
which both delight the hearers and doe 
mooue and teach the ruder sort.’ 

‘Fiftly, vse Similitudes...’ 


‘First, by a negative commandement...’ 

(3) ‘...God accounts it rebellion, that is 
contrary to the worship that there was in 
contentednesse...’ 

‘Secondly, by threats temporal and 
eternall.’ 

(9) ‘...There’s a mighty deal of danger in 
the sin of discontentment, for it exceedingly 
provoketh the wrath of God..." 

(10) ‘...There’s a great curse of God upon 
it, so far as it doth prevail in one that is 
wicked, it hath the curse of God upon it'. 

(12) ‘...There is an absolute necessity that 
thou shouldest have disquiet all the dales of 
thy life'. 

(13) ‘...God may justly withdraw his care of 
you, and his protection over you, seeing God 
cannot please you in his administrations...' 

‘Thirdly, the fruits thereof, and disprofit, 
inward and outward, publicke and 
private, to a mans self and other.’ 

(1) ‘...it argues much corruption that is in 
the Soul...' 

(4) ‘... it is a wickednesse that is exceeding 
contrary to Grace, and especially contrary 
to the worke of God, in bringing of the soul 
home to himselfe...' 

(5) ‘...Murmuring and discontentment is 
exceedingly below a Christian...' 

(6) . .By murmuring you undoe your 
prayers...' 

(7) ‘...the wofull effects that comes to a 
discontented heart from murmuring...’ 

(8) ‘ ...There is a great deal of folly, 
extream folly in a discontented heart, it’s a 
foolish sin.' 

‘Fourthly, examples of punishment...’ 

(2) ‘... murmurers in the Scripture are put in 
the fore front of ungodly ones...’ (Jude 14) 

‘Fiftly, simeles liuely depainting the 
crime...’ 

(11) ‘There is much of the spirit of Satan in 
a murmuring spirit.' 
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Burroughes divides the whole of The rare jewel into ‘speculative’ and 
‘practical’, in a conscious echo of his predecessors’ use of the dichotomy 
between knowledge/action or mental/practical. The demarcation line be¬ 
tween speculative and practical is located exactly in between ‘The excellency 
of this Grace of Contentment’ and ‘The evill of a murmuring spirit', so that 
the use of instruction and everything which precedes it is deemed to be 
speculative and the use of correction and everything which follows is deemed 
to be practical.^® Burroughes’ purpose in locating his demarcation line be¬ 
tween his uses of instruction and correction is based on the spiritual practice 
of self-humiliation for sin (it marks the point at which we must begin the 
process of humbling ourselves for our discontent), but its practical signifi¬ 
cance is lost in the strength of the central contrariety of excellency and evil. 

‘The excellency of this Grace of Contentment’ is preceded by two sec¬ 
tions of directions to contentment (‘the art and mystery of contentment’ and 
‘the lessons that Christ teaches to bring us to Contentment’). They are 
present on the grounds that the more the reader understands about the means 
to contentment, the easier he will find the practice; ‘as theres many things 
that men do in their callings, that if a countrey man comes and sees, he 
thinks it a mighty hard thing, and that he should never be able to do it, but 
that’s because he understands not the art of it, there is a turning of the hand 
so as you may do it with ease’.^* While the inclusion of directions in the 
speculative part of the text may seem odd, Burroughes may well be follow¬ 
ing Richard Bernard’s advice. Although Bernard made no provision for a 
specific use of directions at any point in his model, he did make it clear that 
directions should be given to the hearers: ‘for after a matter be declared & 
reasons urged, the parties may be moued thereunto, but know not the way 
thereunto: therefore must the meanes be shewed, which the holy Spirit in 
Scripture practiseth...’.^^ The presentation of directions in ‘the art and mys¬ 
tery’ and ‘the lessons that Christ teaches’ is preceded by the opening section 
of the treatise, in which the concept of contentment is comprehensively 
defined. 

At the other side of the central excellency/evil contrariety, ‘The evill of a 
murmuring spirit' is reinforced by the ‘agravations of this sinne of murmur¬ 
ing', which borrows Bernard’s application of the uses by applying the evil 
of murmuring to specific groups of people and specific times.The 
‘agravations' are followed by Burroughes’ version of Bernard’s ‘Preuention 
of Obiections’ in the form of the ‘Pleas of a discontented heart’. According 
to Bernard there are two ways of preventing objections; ‘it is done either by 
propounding what might be said and answered, as in the place of Luke 
[4:23], our Sauiour doth ... or else to answer an obiection which might be 
made closelie, without mentioning of it, as the Apostle S. Paul doth often in 
his Epistles’. Burroughes clearly follows the first method, since he puts into 
the mouth of a putative pleader (the ‘discontented heart’) a series of justifi¬ 
cations for discontent.^'^ Next come the two brief sections on means to 
contentment (‘considerations for the contenting of the heart in any afflicted 
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condition’ and ‘directions what course to take that we may come to attain 
this grace of Contentment’). In theory these two sections ought to repeat the 
material contained in the two sections on means to contentment in the 
speculative part of the text (‘the art and mystery of contentment’ and ‘the 
lessons that Christ teaches’), but in fact they contain new material. Burroughes 
does recognize the potential problem of superfluity, however, because he 
reminds his readers of the existence of the lessons which Christ teaches at 
the end of his Considerations.^^ The text concludes with a brief exhortation. 

The rare jewel of Christian contentment proved be an extremely popular 
treatise, going into ten editions between 1648 and 1685. Its immediate 
successors were even more popular. Thomas Watson’s The art of divine 
contentment was published at least fifteen times between 1653 and 1700, 
and Thomas Brooks’ The silent soul was published eleven times between 
1659 and 1698 (twice as The silent soul, in 1659 and 1660, and nine times 
as The mute Christian). 

There are a number of differences, some major, some minor, between 
these three texts. For example, both Watson and Brooks provide reasons for 
their doctrine, while Brooks also provides an application.^^ Neither Watson 
nor Brooks includes anything equivalent to Burroughes’ two early sections 
of directions (‘the art and mystery of contentment’ and ‘the lessons that 
Christ teaches to bring us to Contentment’), nor do they make any use of 
Burroughes’ distinction between speculative and practical. Watson locates 
his uses of instruction and correction after his Apologies (his equivalent of 
Burroughes’ Pleas), whereas Brooks follows the order established by Bernard 
and maintained by Burroughes, and locates his uses of instruction and 
correction before his Impediments and Objections (his equivalent of 
Burroughes’ Pleas). Watson inserts an extra use before his directions, 
'Shewing how a Christian may know whether he hath learned this divine 
Arf\ and he brings his treatise to a close with a final consolatory use, which 
is ‘of comfort, or an encouraging word’.^^ More importantly, while Watson 
and Brooks both draw very heavily on Burroughes’ arguments in ‘The 
excellency of this Grace of Contentment’ and 'The evill of a murmuring 
spirit' for their uses of instruction and correction, they coalesce both uses by 
locating all their arguments under one all-embracing head,^^ and neither has 
anything remotely resembling the 'agravations of this sinne of murmuring'. 
Furthermore, Watson in his Apologies and Brooks in his Objections and 
Impediments are both far more gentle and sympathetic to their putative 
reader’s feelings than Burroughes ever was in his Pleas (Brooks’ Objections 
and Impediments are virtually consolatory), and in each case the Apologies 
and the Objections occupy an increasing proportion of the text.^^ The effect 
of these modifications is to neutralize to a certain extent the original contra¬ 
riety derived from Bernard’s text, although the heavy-handed rhetoric of 
The silent soul makes it clear that the task of moving the affections of the 
reader is never far from Brooks’ mind. 
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Appendix C: ‘Residual’ Versions 
of the Godly Life Art of Suffering 


The godly life art of suffering continued to appear in the second part of the 
seventeenth century but in ‘residual’ versions, which include recognizable 
elements of the original form but which exclude or negate the now problem¬ 
atic issue of deliverance at the hand of an intervening God. * This appendix 
looks at three residual versions: those in Richard Allestree’s The whole duty 
of man (attrib., 1658), Richard Lucas’s Practical Christianity (1677), and 
Richard Kidder’s The Christian sufferer supported (1680) (there are others 
in John Moore’s Of the wisdom and goodness of Providence, James 
Bardwood’s Hearts-ease in heart-trouble and Nathaniel Spinckes’ Of trust 
in God)} All three writers were anglicans, although Kidder, who conformed 
in the post-Restoration period and eventually became Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, was dogged by accusations of time serving. Their texts were selected 
for analysis because of the contrast they present: Allestree’s text is a frag¬ 
ment, Kidder’s text is complete, and Lucas’s text is a reworking. 

Allestree organizes the content of The whole duty of man in three sections 
according to Titus 2:12: our duties towards God, our duties towards our¬ 
selves, and our duties towards our neighbours. Under the heading of duties 
towards God he places ‘all those several parts of Duty which belong from a 
Creature to his God’ and which the puritans would have described as saving 
graces: faith, hope, love, fear, trust, and humility. Humility, which is ‘such a 
sense of our own meannesse and his excellency, as may work in us lowly and 
unfeigned submission to him’, is divided into submission to God’s will and 
submission to his wisdom; submission to God’s will is divided into obedi¬ 
ence (doing) and patience (suffering); and patience is ‘nothing else, but a 
willing and quiet yielding to whatever afflictions it pleases God to lay upon 
us’. This is Allestree’s cue for the degrees of patience: ‘But it is not only 
quietness, no nor thankfulness neither under afflictions, that is the full of our 
Duty in this matter; we must have fruitfulness also, or all the rest will stand 
us in no stead.’ ‘Fruitfulness’ indicates the purposefully profitable response: 
‘the bringing forth that, which the afflictions were sent to work in us, viz. the 
amendment of our lives\ Affliction which is sent for a purpose should in 
justice come to an end when the purpose has been accomplished, but the 
implication of deliverance which is present in this passage is neutralized by 
the following passage on the second aspect of humility, which is submission 
to the wisdom of God. Here Allestree writes with equal conviction on the 
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theme of contentment, deprivation of good, and the absence of deliverance: 
‘what condition soever he puts us in, we are to assure our selves it is that 
which is best for us, since he chuses it for us who cannot erre ... there let us 
quietly and contentedly rest; yea, though it be such as of all others we 
should least have wisht for our selves’.^ 

Richard Kidder’s The Christian sufferer supported has the double aim of 
proving that the sufferings of good men are consistent with God’s special 
providence, and encouraging good men in their sufferings with particular 
reference to ‘the fear of a violent death’'* - hence the references to death and 
to martyrdom in his art of suffering. This is located at the end of the text and 
is divided into the two traditional parts: ‘what preparations we ought to 
make against Sufferings, and how we are to demean our selves under them’. 
Part 1 on preparation includes bearing witness to the truth by the way in 
which we live our lives, anticipating affliction (with an anonymous refer¬ 
ence to Anaxagorus), practising for future affliction by adopting a severe 
course of life now, resigning our wills to the will of God, doing good to 
others, which will lessen our account when we die, being careful to keep a 
clear conscience through confession and repentance, setting our financial 
affairs in order (this is taken from the literature on the art of dying), and 
being ‘very much in Religious Exercises, and in the Service of God’.^ Part 2 
begins with avoiding unnecessary suffering, and making sure that we do not 
bring suffering upon ourselves through sin. The remainder of Part 2 is based 
on Titus 2:12, which helps to prevent any upward movement in the text and 
any mention of the profit of affliction: ‘As to God, whose hand we must 
look at, we must suffer without murmuring and repining: We must entirely 
resign up our selves unto God...’; ‘As to our Neighbour, and especially 
those who are the instruments of our suffering, we are to shew the greatest 
meekness and charity’, in imitation of the meekness of Christ; and ‘As to 
our selves that we undergo our suffering undauntedly and with constancy, 
that we do not any thing unbecoming to our Christian Profession’.^ The 
identification of suffering with martyrdom which brings the art of suffering 
to an uplifting close insists on passive acceptance of suffering while defer¬ 
ring the time of deliverance from affliction to the time of deliverance from 
this life: ‘It is not every one that can triumph in Flames, and shew tokens of 
joy upon Racks and Wheels... He is not to be deprived of the glory of 
Martyrdom, that continues constant under his sufferings, though he went to 
them with fear and suspicion of himself.’^ 

The most extensive of these three residual versions of the godly life art of 
suffering is Richard Lucas’s reworked version in Practical Christianity. Part 
1 of Practical Christianity gives an account of the holiness which the 
Gospel enjoins. Part 2 explains the motives to holiness which are presented 
in the Gospel, and Part 3 explains the remedies which the Gospel offers 
against impediments to holiness, or temptations to sin. All the temptations 
in the world can be reduced to the two heads of pleasure and pain, ‘for these 
are the great Springs of Love and Hate, of Hope and Fear, and consequently 
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of all Humane actions’.^ The chapter "Of Pain, consider’d as a Temptation 
to Sin’ constitutes Lucas’s art of suffering. It consists primarily of the proof 
of a single argument as much as a sequence of steps or directions, but 
because it employs a hierarchy of doctrines it also manages to incorporate 
the upward movement which is typical of the godly life art of suffering, 
without the promise of deliverance in this life. 

Lucas’s argument is that ‘there is no pain which can be a just warrant for 
sin.. The first stage of his proof attempts to diminish the incidence of pain 
by defining it as narrowly as possible, beginning with the conventional dis¬ 
tinction between imaginary and real. Imaginary afflictions are those which 
only prejudice or fancy or custom define as affliction: limited wealth, low 
social status, the absence of adulation. These are not real afflictions because 
we do not need fortune, fame or friendship to be happy here and to go to 
heaven hereafter. Imaginary afflictions also include ‘those other passions 
which are inkindled in us by the impressions of things from without’: for 
things which are innocent in themselves (for example beauty, grandeur, gai¬ 
ety) can easily become the focus of grief and envy (‘are sharpen’d and arm’d 
by our fancies with trouble and danger to our repose’).'® Having eliminated 
imaginary afflictions, Lucas goes on to divide real afflictions into those which 
are ‘unavoidable’ and those which can be avoided but which are still common 
to men. Unavoidable afflictions are natural afflictions: ‘so natural and con¬ 
stant Appendages to this state of Mortality and Imperfection, that unless men 
can cease to think them Evils, they cannot be happy’. These not-evils include 
not only death but also the consequences of chance and folly. They are natural 
because they are a function of ‘the [natural] imperfection of our intellectual 
capacities, the meanness of our natural inclinations, and the [natural] frailties 
of our bodies’." This leaves only afflictions which can be avoided but which 
are still common to men; and since Lucas has already located loss of estate, 
possessions and reputation under the heading of imaginary afflictions, and 
false friends (the result of folly) and bereavement under the heading of una¬ 
voidable afflictions, he has only the pains of the body and the pains of the 
mind under the heading of afflictions which are common to men. (It is 
perhaps curious that Lucas does not regard the pains of the body as a conse¬ 
quence of the body’s natural frailty.) As far as the pains of the body are 
concerned, if they are moderate, they are sufferable; if they are extreme, they 
cannot last long: ‘a small pain cannot make us miserable, and a great one will 
not let us continue so...’. As far as the pains of the mind are concerned, since 
Lucas has already located the passions which are kindled in us by the impres¬ 
sions of things without under the heading of imaginary afflictions, he has only 
spiritual suffering (‘Doubting and uncertainty, when we have no sure knowl¬ 
edge of matters of the greatest moment’ and ‘Amazement and fear proceeding 
from guilt, and the apprehension of future vengeance’) under the heading of 
the pains of the mind.'^ 

Lucas’s ‘optimistic’/philosophical desire to diminish the incidence of 
suff'ering provides him with only the first stage of his proof that no pain is 
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severe enough to justify sin.^^ The second stage is to apply to this near non¬ 
suffering the remedies which the Gospel provides to make our suffering 
sufferable, and the rewards which it promises to countervail it altogether: to 
exploit, in other words, the traditional relationship between suffering and 
salvation in a context which has virtually eliminated the hand of God. To 
achieve this Lucas explains for each of his three kinds of suffering the 
remedies prescribed by Christianity and the promised rewards. In so doing 
he exploits a hierarchy of doctrines which allows him to build into his text 
residual versions of the upward movement of the godly life art of suffering. 

In the case of imaginary sufferings, we must begin by revising our opin¬ 
ions of things by ‘the Rule of Faith', which teaches us that the things below 
are transitory and only the things above are solid and of lasting worth. We 
must remember that the Gospel instructs us to shun temptation;and we 
must mortify all the lusts of the body, or suppress our unruly desires for 
imaginary good things.The first and third at least of these remedies are 
familiar from the first part of the godly life art of suffering on controlling 
negative affections, but Lucas uses them to launch into the realm of Chris¬ 
tian warfare rather than the degrees of patience, and to describe the rewards 
granted only in the next life which victory in Christian warfare brings: ‘The 
assistance of the mighty Spirit of God, and a certain Victory is promis’d to 
him who thus contends; and unless men will willingly deprive themselves of 
such an Auxiliary by not contending, or not begging him of Christ, or 
grieving him, it is not to be doubted but we shall obtain him, and together 
with him sufficient strength, and glory, honour, and immortality, will be the 
end of our warfare.’ By translating control of the affections into the con¬ 
tending of Christian warfare in this way Lucas manages to link the anticipated 
glories of eternal life with the imaginary suffering which he had previously 
denied. 

In the case of unavoidable evils (those universal evils which we must 
learn to think of as not-evils if we wish to be happy in this life), we must 
begin by understanding that we should expect nothing more in this life than 
what is proper to it, and unavoidable evils are proper to this life because 
they are a function of our frail bodies, our mean inclinations, and our 
limited minds. This is not a matter of original sin, but simply the way God 
intended us to be. Nor does it give us any just grounds for complaint against 
God: ‘It is highly reasonable, that he who Created us out of nothing, should 
Create us as he pleas’d; for he who was not bound to do any thing, cannot be 
blam’d for doing so much.’ Lucas then jumps (‘but Christianity rests not 
here’) from control of the affections to the glories of eternal life, linking 
them with unavoidable evil both directly (as the ‘Rewards which shall 
Crown those who suffer contentedly and patiently’), and by contrast with 
the uncertainty of things below. His final point in this section is the closest 
which he, as a near-deist, can come to the contrary threat of hell-fire. 
Because these are universal evils we cannot escape them by sin; ‘and they 
who endeavour to drown their sense of worldly afflictions by an indulgence 
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in any sins, do worse than those who kill themselves to get rid of some 
uneasie passion; the very Remedy is the worst of mischiefs’.*^ 

For imaginary and unavoidable afflictions Lucas employs a hierarchy of 
doctrines which reaches forward to the rewards promised in the next life, 
and thus enables us to cope with the afflicted balance of this life without the 
promise of deliverance. For the last category, of afflictions which are not 
unavoidable but which are common to men, the hierarchical arrangement of 
doctrines is still present, although it is not quite as clear-cut. Lucas begins 
with two general propositions to support his argument that there is no 
affliction which is severe enough to justify sin. The first proposition pivots 
on the word ‘common’ with the help of 1 Cor. 10:13 (there has no tempta¬ 
tion taken you but such as is common to men) to relocate common suffering 
in a Christian context; it then pushes this suffering into the realm of martyr¬ 
dom with the help of the cloud of witnesses in Heb. 12:1; and from this it 
concludes that ‘there is no state which is not supportable by Divine Assist¬ 
ance, and may not be pass’d thorough without such an ill demeanour as may 
forfeit our everlasting happiness’ (thereby linking salvation with the passiv¬ 
ity of the sufferer). The second proposition is the old favourite that ‘there is 
no condition so miserable, but it is capable of some mixture of comforts.. 

Under the heading of bodily pains Lucas slides from the argument that 
such pains are either mild and therefore supportable, or extreme and there¬ 
fore soon ended by death, to acknowledge that pain which is severe enough 
to kill can hardly be counted a matter for happiness, while pain which is not 
severe enough to kill may still be severe enough to be unsupportable. With 
‘the assistance of Christianity’, and of 2 Cor. 4:17 in particular, he trans¬ 
forms this acknowledgment into ‘matter of much comfort’ (‘it is a mighty 
Obligation to persevere in Holiness, maugre all the opposition of pain and 
trouble, because this pain is not worthy to be compar’d with the glory which 
shall be reveal’d’)', and he uses the connotations of martyrdom in 2 Cor. 
4:17 to make a rational assumption about the assistance of the holy spirit 
with the help of the doctrine of the profit of affliction: 

If the affliction be too big for our strengths, we are reasonably to expect super¬ 
natural recruits; for since nothing befals the good but by Divine Permission, and 
in order to their good, I cannot see why, if God will have our lives a Martyrdom, 
we may not reasonably expect the assistance he allowed the Primitive Martyrs; 
for without it we cannot suffer as we ought to do, and consequently it cannot 
tend to our good.'^ 

Lucas then employs the conventional argument which compares the ac¬ 
tual courage of pagan or secular sufferers (here the covetous and the 
ambitious) with the potential courage of the Christian, who has both faith 
and reason on his side, to make the point that ‘the Mind can assist us 
somewhat in our sufferings’. This becomes the launching pad for the rem¬ 
edies prescribed by Christianity: while the mind can assist somewhat in 
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suffering, the remedies prescribed by Christianity can conquer These 
are the remedies embodied in the doctrine of the profit of affliction, minus 
the promise of deliverance. Christianity reveals the true end of all alflic- 
tions, which is God’s glory and our salvation; it promises a weight of 
infinite glory in return for light afflictions; it reminds us of our own demer¬ 
its and assures us that we are punished here that we may avoid damnation 
hereafter; it recommends as exemplars of suffering ‘Gods dearest Children, 
and ... the holy Jesus himself’; and it assures us of strength in proportion to 
our necessities ... and then what matter how violent our afflictions are’.^* 
The remedies embodied in the doctrine of the profit of affliction, however, 
are remedies only for the sufferer’s state of mind. If they are to be effective 
- if they are to enable the sufferer to support his suffering - they must be in 
some sense used by the sufferer. It follows that those who continue to suffer, 
in the sense of continuing to find their suffering insupportable, must have 
failed to make use of the remedies: ‘The sum of all is; afflictions are 
intolerable, because we our selves sharpen their stings, and warm their 
poyson; because we neglect or slight our own strengths, we do not reason, 
believe and pray...’. Thus the responsibility for suffering which the doctrine 
of the profit of affliction attributes to God is devolved away from God and 
laid on the shoulders of the sufferer. 

In comparison with this tour deforce, the remedies prescribed by Christi¬ 
anity for the spiritual troubles of the mind get rather short shrift. ‘Doubting 
and uncertainty, when we have no sure knowledge of matters of greatest 
moment’ is ‘now sufficiently remov’d by the Gospel of Christ, which hath 
brought Life and Immortality to Light, and discover’d all those glorious and 
important Truths which relate to our Eternal Welfare’; and ‘Amazement and 
fear proceeding from guilt, and the apprehension of future vengeance’ is 
removed by ‘the glad tidings of Reconciliation thorough the Blood of Christ’ 
and by ‘a clear Revelation of the goodness and mercifulness of the Divine 
Nature which Courts our return, beseeches us to be reconcil’d to him, and 
waits for an opportunity to shew Mercy... 


Notes 

1 See Williams, Marxism and literature, pp. 122-4. 

2 Moore, Of the wisdom and goodness of Providence, pp.32-3; Bardwood, Hearts-ease 
in heart-trouble, pp.24-7; Spinckes, Of trust in God, pp.105-33. 

3 Allestree, The whole duty of man, pp.5, 34, 37, 39, 41. 

4 Kidder, The Christian sufferer supported, title page. 

5 Ibid., pp.212, 212-231. 

6 Ibid., pp.233-6. 

7 Ibid., p.236. 

8 Lucas, Practical Christianity, p.220. 

9 Ibid.,p.241. 

10 Ibid., p.243. 

11 Ibid., pp.249-50. The link between the external non-afflictions of lack of fortune, fame 
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and friendship and the internal afflictions of envy and grief is provided by the role of 
the imagination in faculty psychology. 

12 Ibid., pp.254, 261. 

13 See Viner, The role of providence in the social order, pp. 17-25. 

14 Perhaps citing Mark 14:38 (Watch and pray, lest you enter into temptation). 

15 Lucas, Practical Christianity, pp.244-5. 

16 Ibid., p.245. 

17 Ibid., pp.250-51. 

18 Ibid., pp.252-3. 

19 Ibid., pp.255-6. 

20 Ibid.,p.256. 

21 Ibid., p.259. 

22 Ibid., pp.259-60. 

23 Ibid., pp.262-3. 
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